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A TOUR 


THROUGH ITALY AND SWITZERLAND. 


LETTER XXXII. 

POMl'EU-UERCULANEUM-ASCENT TO THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT 
VESUVIUS. 

I HAVE made two long visits to Pompeii, and am at length 
enabled to reduce my ideas respecting the place to some de- 
gree of order. It lies twelve miles from Naples, and about 
four beyond the base of Vesuvius. It is well known that 
this city was formerly one of Hie most populous and com- 
mercial in all Campania, tliat it was ruined by the shock of 
an earthquake, A. D. 63, and covered with a shower of cin- 
ders in the year 79. Dion affirms that the inhabitants were 
at the theatre at the time of the eruption, and were most of 
them buried there. This, however, would appear not to 
have been the case, as only one skeleton was found there, 
and scarcely sixty in the whole city. These were, perhaps, 
wounded or killed in their flight by the stones ejected from 
the mountain ; the rest it is probable were able to escape. 
Besides, this city was not, like Herculaneum, overwhelmed 
by a rolling tide of lava, which would have been more sud- 
den and less easily avoided. The cinders, as they are called, 
by which it was covered, are for the most part very small 
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pieces of pumice 6tOB^,>i|P substapcd«Ms>eml)Bng black sant 
About the middle of die last century, a villa without th 
walls Vas discovered in making a plantation of vines. From 
that time to this the excavations have been continued, and 
yet the greater part of the city remains beneath the soil. 

Enough, however, is exposed to give one a complete idea 
of its appearance. Whole streets are excavated, shops and 
houses, theatres and temples, porticos and forums, are open- 
ed to view and examination ; unroofed and ruined, it is true, 
yet standing in their original connexion, and displaying 
their ancient forms. The houses are generally of one story, 
built around a quadrangular court, paved with mosaic, and 
surrounded with columns. On three sides of this court are 
arranged bed-rooms, in general very small, and receiving air 
and light only from the door. Their walls are covered with 
a hard plaster, painted red, green, or white, and frecpiently 
ornamented with beasts, birds, landscapes, and figures of 
dancers, bacchanals, heroes, goddesses and gods, single or in 
gi'oups. The fourth side of the quadrangle opposite the 
door of entrance, is occupied by a single large apartment, 
raised on a platform elevated a foot or two above the surface 
of the court, and destined for the reception of company. Its 
walls are adorned with greater care and richness. All the 
apartments are paved with mosaic, composed of pieces of 
marble and colored glass about a quarter of an inch square, 
arranged in figures resembling those of our ordinary oil- 
cloths. Issuing from the rear of the reception room, you find 
what may be called a garden, though very narrow in dimen- 
sions, surrounded with plastered and painted waHs, and in 
part paved with mosaic. It is ornamented frequently by a 
fountain, in the form of a niche, covered with mosaic 
and shell-work, its basin surrounded with small bronze 
statues. In one instance, the garden was furnished with 
a triclinium built of stone, somewhat in the horse-shoe 
form, broad as the ordinary length of a man, shelving to- 
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^ wards the exterior and enclosing a short pillar used no doubt 
to support a small table. 

Such is a brief outline of the houses of Pompeii. ‘ Some 
are much larger, containing two and even three courts. Many 
of course are smaller. But one has been found wliich has 
a second story. This is the vUla of M. Arrius Diomedes, 
the first house discovered. It stands without the city, per- 
haps a quarter of a mile from the gate. It is built around 
two courts, one covered and the other open, enclosing a gar- 
den surrounded by a covered portico, supported by pilasters. 
Below this portico is a winding subterraneous passage, in 
which, besides jars used to contain wine, were found a num- 
ber of skeletons, probably of persons whom their panic did 
not permit to escape. Above, in the garden, was found the 
skeleton of a man carrying keys in one hand, and money 
and gold ornaments in the other, and behind him another 
loaded with bronze and silver vases. Striking memorials 
these of the awful calamity which overwhelmed this devoted 
city ! Of the second story of this house, according to the 
guide book, only one side remains. I am inclined to think 
that it never occupied more than a part of the front. To 
this belief I am induced, not only by the present appearance 
of the building, but by a landscape found on the garden 
wall of one of the houses in the city, which represents a 
villa of the form I have supposed. Near this house, on the 
summit of a rising ground, is supposed to have been a villa 
of Cicero, which among all that belonged to the magnificent 
orator, seems, from his letter to Atticus, to have been one of 
his favorites. On both sides of the Consular Way, which 
leads from hence to the gate of the city, are found tombs of 
various forms and sizes, but generally exhibiting a simple 
and chaste beauty. The two most remarkable are on the 
right hand of the road. They are built of white marble, in 
the form of an altar, raised upon a lofty and massive pedes- 
tal. The pedestal of one is hollow, and may be entered 
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from the rear. It contains, arranged in niches, the nrni: 
which hold the ashes of the dead. One of them is broken, 
and exhibits fragments of bones now falling from their last 
receptacle. Not ku* from it, within an enclosure, is a tricli- 
nium, whither the relations of deceased persons came to par- 
take of a funeral repast. 

The entrance into the city is by three arched gateways, 
the central one corresponding with the middle of the street, 
and the others with the side-walks. Before entering the 
gate, you perceive the ruins of the guard-house, in which 
wiis found the skeleton of a soldier, lance in hand, accord- 
ing to the story of my cicerone. On entering the city, you 
perceive extended before you the street, paved witli large 
and irregular, though flat and admirably joined stones, and 
bordered on both sides with lines of shops and houses. Upon 
the walls are still to be seen their rude inscriptions, in paint 
of various colors. The traces worn by the carriage wdiceis 
are plainly visible — nay even the stains of tlieir tires remain 
upon the stones. You feel as if the silence whicli surrounds 
you, and tJie awful solitude, were someth ijig unnatural and 
strange — as if some Arabian enchantment had arrested in 
a moment the activity of life — as if by some new exertion 
of magic power, it must return as suddenly as it departed. 
But in vain you aw’ait the dissolution of the spell. It is the 
silence and the solitude of death. Pursuing your wJiy, you find 
shops where hot liquors were sold, and where the marks made 
by the goblets are still seen upon the marble counters ; oil 
shops, whose huge earthern jars are still fixed in their sur- 
rounding brick ; work-mills, whose stones still rest in tlieir 
original position ; houses, whose apartments are still entire 
with the exception of their roofs. The most rernarkable 
objects in this part of the town are, the house of Sallust, in 
which is a fine painting of the story of Diana and Action ; 
what is called the Pantheon, containing a remarkably ex- 
pressive representation of Theseus showing the .sword of 
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JKgens to his mother, which he has just taken from beneath 
an enormous rock ; and another of Ulysses, seated as a 
beggar and regarded with earnest astonishment by Penelope; 
and the house called of Castor and Pollux, from paintings 
of these deities on the walls of the passage near the door 
of entriincc. This last house is among the most recent 
excavations, and its paintings are the freshest and most 
beautiful. In its drawing-room are found, on each of the 
side walls, five paintings, the two principal of figures about 
two and a half feet long. The subjects are chiefly taken 
from Homer ; and are represented with great spirit of design, 
though not. with much truth of coloring, or regard to per- 
sjxxtive. In this last point, however, they are less deficient 
t.hfin I had previously supposed. The drapery of some of 
the figures, particularly of two small groups of Bacchana- 
lians, is exquisite. In a cross street are to be found the 
public liaths, interesting from their fine preservation, and a 
house callctl the house of the tragic poet, from some manu- 
scripts which were found there. This is remarkable for a 
fine pavement of mosaic, just wuthin the door, representing 
a huge dog chained up, and bearing, instead of the usual 
hospitable inscription “ Salve,” the rude motto “ Cave Canem.” 
ft contains also a number of paintings on the walls, one of 
which claims the honor of being the most obscene among 
the numerous indecent ones still left at Pompeii. 

Near the centre of the town, on an eminence, is the 
forum, about one eighth of a mile in length, and one six- 
teenth in breadth. It is surrounded by a colonnade, before 
which are placed pedestals apparently for statues. The 
columns are of tufa and marble, and are fluted. Around 
the forum are situated a multitude of Temples, of Jupiter, 
of Venus, of Fortune, of Mercury, &c. a Basilica, a Chal- 
cidicum, and other public buildings, all adorned with columns 
of marble, and tufa stuccoed. They are, however, in a 
state singularly ruinous : some of the shafts are manifestly 
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old — others, it is plain, are yet unfinished ; nay many are 
lying on the ground, only rough hewn. This is to he 
accounted for by the fact before mentioned, that the city 
had been ruined by an earthquake, A. D. 63, and that 
repairs had been commenced previous to the eruption of 79. 
Thus every thing betrays the sudden interruption of human 
enterprise, by an iiresistible and overpowering cause. Not 
far from the forum on the same ridge, is another extensive 
portico surrounding the old Doric temple of Hercules, the 
founder of tlie city, and commanding a fine prospect of the 
sea. Immediately below this is the tragic theatre, with its 
white marble seats, sufficiently preserved to exhibit its whole 
arrangement ; and still further down another extensive 
portico, called the portico of the soldiers, whose fluted columns 
are of brick, covered with stucco. Not far from this is a 
smaller theatre admirably preserved. From hence passing 
the temples of Isis and Aesculapius, you enter on a path 
leading for about one third of a mile through cultivated 
fields, that still rest upon the buried houses, to the amphi- 
theatre wdiich is within a few feet of the w^all of the city, 
lliis edifice is also well preserved. Its longest diameter is 
about four hundred feet ; it contains three ranges of seats, 
or meniana, and is said to be large enough to accommodate 
thirty-five thousand spectators. The course of the ancient 
wall may from hence be plainly seen ; one of its ruined 
towers is near at hand. 

The feelings and the reflections excited in the mind by a 
visit to Pompeii, are essentially distinct from those suggested 
by the ruins of the mistress of the world. Here are no proud 
associations to swell the bosom, no reverence for the “ unfor- 
gotten dead.” But on the other hand, here is an ancient 
city in almost perfect preservation. Not a few columns 
merely, or a ruined amphitheatre, survive ; but the temple, 
with its altars and its shrine ; the theatre, with its seats, its 
orchestra, and its stage ; houses almost habitable, and shops 
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into which modern artisans might enter after a few repairs. 
You feel actually familiar with a people over whose graves 
nearly eighteen centuries have passed away. You enter into 
every detail of public and of private life. In these courts kneeled 
the multitude before the temples of the gods — on these altars 
streamed the sacrificial blood — on this stage trod the mask- 
ed and buskined actors — above that door of entrance sate 
the magistrates — in this curia are still to be seen the steps 
which ascended to the rostrum of the orator — in this basilica 
was the tribunal of the judge — ^licre are the shaded jx)rtico, 
and tlic luxurious bath — liere are the bedroom, the parlor, 
the dining-room, the garden — here is the shop of the apotlie- 
cary, the baker, the vender of oil, the carpenter, the miller, 
and the armorer — here are the tavern and tlie drjim-shop — 
on tliese very jiavements rolled the carriages of Pomf)eii — 
on these very stepping-stones the inhabitants crossed the 
streets — into these very doors they entered — on these very 
sUiirs they ascended to the roof : — a thousand circumstances 
at every step concur in transporting you back to a distant 
age. If the ruins of Rome exhibit, as they unquestionably 
do, a far greater magnificence, still enough is seen here to 
astonish us at the splendor of a mere pvovh\cialciiy . 1 will 

venture to affirm, that there is not a public place in any city 
I have visited, (always excepting Rome) which can be com- 
pared at all, in architectural beauty and elTect, witli the forum 
of Pompeii. The ornaments of the houses, too, contribule 
to produce the same impression : floors of mosaic, w^aUs of . 
paintings, colonnaded courts, statues of bronze and marble, 
are only the ordinary attributes of those of the better class. 
The very cooking utensils found there are all of bronze. In 
comfort, however, if we compare them with our own, there 
will be found, at first sight, a great inferiority ; yet, when 
we consider the climate of the place, we shall perceive less 
reason to congratulate ourselves, than we had imagined. 
The bedrooms, it is true, are never larger than ten feet 
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square ; but then they open on a sheltered court : the floors, 
it is true, are of mosaic ; but this is an advantage in so 
warm a climate. The same reply will serve, if the very 
small quantity of window glass in use be made an objection. 
One circumstance deserves notice in illustration of the morals 
of the ancients. The most shockingly indecent pictures arc 
found both in the public and private apartments of the best 
houses, betra}ung a very slight regard to female modesty 
and virtue, and leading us to infer from this fact, a general 
corruption and depravity of manners. 

After visiting Pompeii, Herculaneum is scarcely worthy of 
attention. But two excavations have been made. By one, 
a private house, resembling those of Pompeii, has been com- 
pletely opened. The material which buried it w as not the 
solid lava that covered a part of the town, l)ut merely cinders 
caked with boiling water. The other excavation leads 
along passages cut through lava, solid and hard as stone, 
into various parts of the theatre. You cannot enter these 
subterranean passages, nor indeed any part of the buried 
cities, without being o])pressed with a sense of the almighty 
power and mysterious providence of God. Here were two 
cities ruined in a few short hours, almost like Sodom and 
Gomorrah, by fire out of heaven. Here were multitudes 
deprived of all their substance, and driven from their houses by 
an approaching flood of liquid fire, amid a cloud of sulphur- 
ous smoke, and more destructive cinders, the earth quaking 
beneath their feet, the mountain roaring in their rear, the 
sea itself retiring as if afliighted, calling, as they fled, for 
friends or kindred lost or perished, and deeming themselves 
fortunate to escape with the loss of all but life. Perhaps it was 
their peculiar crimes wliicJj thus devoted them to the ven- 
geance of heaven ; perhaps some other cause operated in the 
Almight}?^ mind, and led to this tremendous visitation. Without 
judging them, however, 1 could not, with these monuments 
before my eyes, but stand in awe of that almighty sway, 
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which holds iis, and all men, and all thin.^s, in heaven and 
carih, at ils sovcrcif^n and irresistible disposal. 

From these ruined cities of the plain, the transition is 
natural to the tremendous cause of their disasters. At Resi- 
na, which is about five miles from Naples, and is built upon 
the lava that covered Herculaneum, you leave your car- 
riage to mount mules or asses for the ascent of the moun- 
tain. The scene in the court-yard of Salvatore (the princi- 
pal guide to Vesuvius) is ludicrous enough. You have been 
attended about half a mile back, by a multitude of muleteers, 
cantering their poor jaded beasts, to show their paces, and 
ofTering them from lime to time to your acceptance. When 
you arrive in tlie \'ard, unless you ate very alert in descending, 
you will probably be blockaded in your carriage by heads 
and tails jammed close around it, with only room enough for 
the noisy masters to stand, offering tlie ro})c, bridle, and 
cliil), jind bawling in your cars, ‘‘ htamo midoP Perhaps 
one or two, more lucky than the rest, have cauglit from 
travellers a few words of Ejiglish, which they are careful to 
dis])lay to the l)est advnutage, by vociferating ‘^good mool,” 
‘•new sad,” as long as their breath allows tlienj. At length, 
however, you arc mounted, with a guide iu your rear, armed 
with a substantial club. No sooner is the signal for departure 
given, than the cliih falls first on one Hank, and then upon 
tlic other, of the much enduring animal, who docs his best, 
for a short distance, to imitate a gallop. But, alas ! a distance 
of ten rods convinces yon of the futility of his ellbi’ts. For 
the remainder of the Journey, you are fortunate if, once in a 
while, he can be induced, even by the most forcible argu- 
ments, to trot. The nature of tlic ground, in iiict, soon 
hccouics such as to render (wen (his imjwacticablc; winding 
up sleep ascents, and over uneven layers of lava, the product 
of various eruptions, the path admits of no pace faster than 
a wallv. 

Tlie appearance of the mountain even here is awful. The 
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)lacfc masses which lie beneath your feet, yon cannot hut re- 
nember were once sheets of gliding liquid fire. This streaiii, 
/our guide will tell you, ruined Torre del Greco ; that bu- 
ied HcMc Ilian cum ; and (his bed of ashes is of the same 
qiecics witli (liosc which covered Pumj»eii. Far above you 
ises the conic crater, apjiarcntly too steep for any human 
foot to niouiit, crowned with its light cloud of smoke waving 
in the sun with treacherous beauty. Look downward, how- 
ever, and wdiat a contrast is presented in the glorious pros- 
pect which bursts upon the view. Northward lie tlu'. deli- 
cious plains of Campania Felice, rich \vith verdure and with 
foliage, and crowded with the habitations of men. West- 
w'ard beneath your feet, a line of villages, Torre del Greco, 
Resina, and Portici, is stretched along (he coast. Opposite 
lies NaplcKS, on a gonllc ascent crowned with tlie conic emi- 
nence and castle of St. Elmo, terminated on the bay by its 
projecting moles, and leading the eye westward still along 
the lofty promontory of Posilippo. Farther on, in the same 
direction, Cape Miseiio juts into the sea, sheltering tlie classic 
gulf of Baia:. Procida comes next, a little to the south ; and 
closing the semi-circular sweep, Ischia lifts towards heaven 
its volcanic summit. Turning to the south, you behold a 
long and mountainous promontory, beautifully divcrsificid by 
tlie varied outline of its bighlands, hy its retreating bays, 
and lofty capes, edged with delightfully situated villages, 
Castel a Marc, Vico, and Sorrento, and others scaiccly less 
•emarkable, and at its descending point separated by a nai - 
row strait from the island of Capri, whose wildly graceful 
outline appropriately terminates on this side the most en- 
chanting bay in all tlic world. 

Near the base of tlic cone lives a hermit, in the habit of a 
Capuchin friar, who furnislics travellers with the refreshment 
of bread and cheese, and tlic delicious wine produced on the 
mountuin, and known under the name of Lachrymec Cbristi. 
He lives lierc without apprehension, being confident in his 
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ability to discern the signs of an approaching eruption. The 
signs are, indeed, in general, sufficiently distinct. Trem- 
blings of the earth, and the emission of black smoke, which 
rises to an enormous height in tlic air in I he form of a co- 
lumn or a cone, almost iniilbrinJy give warning of impend- 
ing danger. At length, after an ascent of two hours, you 
arrive at tlie bottom of tlic cone, and alight from your mule. 
Ilcncelorward you must trust to your own exertions. Your 
guide will offer to let you hold by a belt around his body ; 
but for my own part, 1 ])refeiTcd to endure a little additional 
fatigue, rather tlian iucroase the burden of any man so 
greatly. Hiic asconl is\or\ steep, but wiial is w’orse, the 
soil on whicli you treat! is a loose sand into which you con- 
stantly sink u[) to tlic ankles, and wliicb slips from beneath 
your feet to such a di^gree, that you lose at least one step in 
three. The perpendicular height of the mountain is three 
thousand six hundred ft^ct — that of the cone 1 coidd not as- 
certain, l.)ut sliould conjecture it to bo about one (Iftli of the 
W'bole. The labor (»f the ascent is of course jnodigious. 
Frequent pauses are necessary to enalili'. to reach the 
lop in a state short of utter exhaustion. 

Arrived at the lop, you arc indeed rewarded for all your 
fatigue. Directly beneath your feet yawns a horrid gulf, 
three or four hundred feet in depth and upw^ards of a mile in 
circumference, occupying the whole summit of the moun- 
tain, except a narrow border generally not more tlian lour 
feet wide. The sides of the gulf, in many places precipi- 
tous, arc steep in all. Below is seen the surfiicc of the cra- 
ter, in part black with cooled lava, and covered in part with 
liquid fire, and sending forth smoke and flame from every 
crevice. In the midst arises a low cone, formed of ejected 
matter, upon whose summit ojien the very jaws of the sub- 
terranean abyss of fire. From thence issue clouds rolling 
upon clouds, of sulphurous smoke, mingled from time to time 
with Hashing flumes, and ul every burst of the volcano pierced 
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by a iJiousand fragments of shivered rocks. The loud 
breathing of the lire is l)orne across tlic crater, sccjniiig tlie 
fierce pantings of some chained monster ; tlie sharp sound 
of the crackling flames juerccs the car, as if, assuming ano- 
ther form, sound had become material ; Avhile the tremendous 
roar of explosions succeeding each other at every instant, 
fills the organs and almost confounds the soul. Forcibly 
abstracting my attention from this fearful gulf, and turning 
once more towards a world which I almost seemed to have 
left forever behind me, a scene burst upon my view which I 
could not deem less than elysian. Far in the’ west, ihc 
setting sun yet shed a parting smile upon the landsciijie, 
communicating a still softer, still more tran(|nil beaiily. 
That golden atmosphere, those purple mountains richer liu 
in hue than northern climes can furnish, or their inhabi- 
tants imagine, those glorious islands, those lofly j^iomojiio- 
rics, that amjilc bay, that beautiful city, those long lines of 
villages,! never shall forget, as they apiieared at sunset IVorn 
the summit of Vesuvius. 

It was now time to descend into the crater, an experina ni 
without danger, though attended with great fatigue, 'inhere 
was still light enough to guide us, and at the same lime, 
tlie approach of evening of coarse increased the ajijiaKriit 
hriglilness of the flames. When arrived at the bottom ol 
the crater, we found ourselves treading on a black uneven 
surface, yet warm beneath our feet. It was brokcu inUi 
blocks, like ice on the surface of a river, and in the intervals 
was to be seen, three or four feet below the surface, instead 
of water, lava still red hot. Fortunately the mountain had 
poured out on the very moriiiiigof onr ascent a fresh stream 
of lava, whicli now surrounded about one half of the cir- 
cumference of the crater. On np]>roacliing it, the heat both 
of the air and of the surface under our feet, was grcatl} 
increased. In some places wc could see the lava still in a 
state of fusion, and iKuliiig like molten glass. In others, il 
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had Ixigun to f^^row black on the exterior crust. It Avould 
have iHJcn easier in some rcsjHicts to obtain s[)e(:iinCns by 
thrustiiifT a slick into the Iwiling liquid. But it wtis actually 
too hot to be approached. We were therefore content to strike 
off with our canes, by a .strong eflbrl, pieces from a part 
wliicli was much cooler, though still red hot. 1 did not. 
altemjrt to ascend tire cone containing the actually operative 
crater, as stones w'ere constantly falhng around it, and 1 wa.s 
far from wishing to <;ourt the fate of Pliny. As tw'ilight 
began to fiill thickly around us, we hastened our ascent to 
the edge of the great crater, each conscious I believe of 
something like a wish not to be the hindmost. When 
tn rived once more .it the top, we lay down in our cloaks 
U|K)U the brink, again to enjoy the terrible sublimity of the 
scene, which is in fact witnessed best from hence. In the 
cr.iter you arc occu])ied W'ith p.arts — ^licre the grand whole 
not only occupies — it absorbs you. But my powers of de- 
scription, when compared with the mighty subject, iirc, 1 
cxliaiistcd, iiMerly inadequate ; and Uioiisii I remain- 
ed three iiourn longer (U) the spot, to uk>erv() the incr(‘ased 
ma.i?Jufieoiice both of sijxlit and sound, in il>e darkness and 
si illness of nielli, 1 must not dare to add another word. Onr 
descent, wliicli would have been dangerous on any otlicr 
animal than a mule, was performed by torch-light ; and as 
there was a number of parties at the same time upon t he 
jnoiiutain, some above and some below ns, and others wind- 
ing along on either side, our march was exceedingly pictui- 
es(iue. 1 must confess, however, that 1 Iiaileil with great 
pleasure the carriage that awaited me at Resina, and with 
still increased satisfaction, even the iS'capoIitan bed that 
linally received me. 
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LETTER XXXIIL 

KX(;Un.SION to PJESTUM— VIETRI— SALKRNO-TITJIN.S of P^STUM -NORMAN 
REMAINS NEAR SALERNO. 

The road to Paestiim passes thron^li Portici, Resina, 
Torre del Greco, and Torre del Annunziata, whence, leaving* 
the bay of Naples, it skirts the ruins of Pompeii, and runs 
eastward to Nocera. From lienee taking a southerly direo 
tion, we shortly arrived at Cava, beautifully situated among 
the mountains. Descending hence through a region the 
most picturesque, in the course of two or three miles, we 
came suddenly in view of the village of Vietri, and the noble 
bay of Salerno. From Vietri the road leads along the heights 
which here border the sea, and affords a delightful view of 
the magnificent scenery of the bay. Before us lay Salerno, 
white as the evening sun, reclining like Naples, on an emi- 
nence descending to the sea. Southward stretched a long 
extent of coast, bordered at a distance by varied highlands, 
.ind terminating in the plain and adjoining mountains of 
PiBstum. Behind us rose the last cape of the long promon- 
tory of Sorrento, and beneath us rolled the sea, chafed into 
fury by a recent storm, whose effects had not yet subsided. 
Salerno was the ancient capital of the Picentines, and in the 
middle ages the scat of one of the Norman principalities. 
It is exceedingly picturesque in situation, but badly built, 
except along the quai. In wandering through its narrow 
filthy streets, 1 had renewed occasion to observe tlie uiiex- 
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unipled misery of the inhalntanls of the kinp^dom of Naples. 
A wretched dirty jK)pulation is here crowded into houses, 
wliose stone floors are covered an inch deep with hardened 
mud, wl)()se Avails seem scarcely to ha\'e experienced the 
toucli of lime, w hose dark and close j)rechicts refuse admis- 
sion to the light and air of heaven, and emit a sickly and 
intolerable stench. Beggars swaim arouiyj the stranger at 
every step, whose greasy hands, and polluted garments, and 
vaiied miseries, not only make the lieart ache, but almost 
turn the stomach. 

Having slept at Salerno, in a wretched inn, we set out 
early in the morning for Paistum, and rode along the new 
( Jalabriau road, amid incessant showers of rain. We could 
oliscrve, however, that the country, as we approached Pa;s- 
tum, was level and uncultivated: its low thickets principally 
employed as shelters for whole herds of buflaloes, that feed 
here in multitudes, apparently without the superintendence 
of a kcc])er. Solitude and silence pervade the precincts of 
the ancient city. You are not aware of its vicinity, until 
your carriage passes througli its ruined gateway. In a 
straiglit line from the gate, on the right hand siflc of what is 
su[)p()sed to have been tlie main street of the city, arc seen 
the three surviving temples of Paestum, the melancholy 
juonuments of its former grandeur. Having ridden, how- 
ever, twenty-five miles without breakfast, and our pJiysical 
nature requiring supjwt, notwithstanding the feast oflbred 
to our minds, we hastened to a group of two or three farn. 
houses, the only human habitations within the extended 
walls. On inquiring of its proprietor, whether he had an 
apartment for the accommodation of strangers, he replied, 
with self-satisfied alacrity, Oia, Gia, lua brava stanza.” I 
do believe the poor felloAV thought he was telling the truth ; 
for his a})artment was at least ten feet square, the walls had 
once been white, the windows were actually furnished with 
si I ni ters much stronger than glass, and there avcls a fine pan 
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of coals in the middle of the floor. The only ihincf of which 
I was dis[)osed to complain, was the want of room ; for, as 
three carriages had arrived before us, filled Avith ladies and 
gentlemen, it was difficult to find a seat. We ate our egg 
and bread, therefore, (whether leavened or not, 1 am not sure) 
standing. Even this single oi)eration was constantly inter- 
rupted by the intrusion of some shaggy head, ofifering, under 
tlic general title of “antichita,” well rusted pieces of copper, 
and ])ruiscd fragments of carthciiAvare. Perhaps some of 
them were genuine, as many antiquities have really been 
found in the construction of the new road, Avhicli runs now 
to the centre of Pajstuin, and is destined for Calalnia ; but, 
as the manufacture of these articles is quite a trade in Italy, 
it IjcGomes the traveller to be upon his guard. lie may buy a 
few of them, however, if it be only to relieve the misery of tlic 
wretches Avho surround him, and Avhom poverty and famine 
liave sometimes driven to robbery upon the higliAvay. 1 do 
not say that they are all deserving of compassion ; on the 
contrary, many a countenance, sullen and fierce as it was 
lank and haggard, attracted my attention. But sometliing 
is surely due to such extremity of wretchedness, for its own 
sake. We arc not called upon, we arc not entitled, to sit 
as judges upon characters which we do not knoAv, and refuse 
relief because avc choose to deem them unAVorthy. 

Attended by an escort of these poor outlaAVs from Iiumanity, 
Ave proceeded to visit the true and abiding anticpiities of the 
"place. The temple nearest the gate is called the tempie of 
Ceres ; that in the centre the temple of Neptune ; and the 
third is supposed to ha\"e been a covered portico. The first 
is eighty-five feet long, and forty-four in Avidth, surrounded 
by an open colonnade, composed of thirteen fluted Doric 
pillars on each side, and six in front and rear. All these 
columns are standing, and still support their entablature, 
and at each end a pediment. They are sixteen feet higli, 
by four feet in diameter, very tapering, resting Avithout base 
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upon tlie platform of three high steps, on which the whole 
temple is elevated, and surmounted by flat and projecting 
caj)itals. On entering witliin the colonnade, are seen the 
ruins of a double portico, constructed before the cella. To 
the remains of this you iiscend by four steps, whicli still 
exist. The tcin[)le of Nej)tunc, rcsemljling that just de- 
scribed in its general plan, is still large)-, more massive, and 
more entire. It is no less thfin one hundred and sixty-nine 
feet in length, l)y seventy-nve in l)readtb. It has one more 
column on eacli side, l>nt ihe. same iiunibcr in front and 
rear. *^riie architrave anti ]>ediinents arc still entire. The 
portico of the cella was coinj)osed of two pilasters })laccd 
against the tcrniinalioii of the walls, with two columns in 
the intervals. This is runted, as are also the walls of the 
cella, Avhose foundations only arc visible. The interior co- 
lumns of the cella still survive, seven on cacli side, suppoit- 
iiig an architra ve, on wliich rested a second story of smaller 
pillars, intended to sustain the roof. (If these are still left, 
five on one side and thuje upon tJie other. The massiveness 
of this cditice is astonisljing. It is laiilt of a grayish stone, 
and even the blocks that, rest upon its cobimus iind comatose 
its architrave, arc more than six feet long. Tlie dimensions 
of its columns I could not ascertain, but I should supi^ose 
t hem to be at least one half thicker than those of the temple 
of Ceres. It is asserted that the columns of Paestum are 
covered with stucco, which li*is assumed the hardness and 
ai)pearancc of stone. Of this I saw evidences, but only on a 
single column. To parts of it a thin coat still adhered, of 
which, however, no traces were to be seen on the remainder, 
and by far the greater portion of its surface. I cannot, how- 
ever, venture directly to contrailict an assertion, with whicli 
I became acejuainted only after iny return from Pa^stinn. 1 
would only ask how it happens, if the columns remain co- 
vered with stucco, that the joints of tlie pieces of which they 
tu e composed arc so distinctly visible ? The third building 
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is the largest of all. It is one hundred and sixty-nine feet 
long, by eighty-five broad, surrounded by eighteen colunms 
on each side, and nine at each end. Its architecture is also 
Doric, but lighter and more elegant than that of the temple of 
Neptune. It is divided in the midst by a longitudinal row of 
columns, three of which still remain. This peculiarity has 
very much perplexed the antiquaries, and rendered it im- 
practicable to discover the exact nature of the building, as in 
all other respects, its portico, its raised jdatform within the 
colonnade, etc. it very much resembles tlie temples. 

In general I would remark with regard to these niiiis, 
that, independently of the respect and almost veneration 
which their age and state attract, they are in themselves in- 
teresting, imposing, and sublime. The temple of Nepinnc 
in particular, seemed to me one of the most majestic of lin 
man edifices. Its great extent, its massive proportions, hni 
above all, its noble and severe simplicity, inspire a solenui 
and awful admiration, such as 1 had thought peculiar to Go- 
thic architecture alone ; while at the same time, its beautiful 
form and regular arrangement are obvious to the eye, and 
satisfy the taste. Besides these, are shown the obscuio 
traces of an amphitheatre and theatre, and the rejnains of 
the ancient wall. The walls were formerly two miles and 
a half in circumference, and may be traced, it is said, arouiiil 
theii* whole circuit. They were no less than fifty-three leet 
in height, composed of enormous masses of stone. Their 
height is at present only from five to twelve feet. The arch 
of one gateway stUl remains, and some of the ruined towers 
of the rampart. 

The question now occurs, to what age and people arc tlic 
remains of Pajstum lo be attributed? Their massiveness 
points obviously lo a very early period, when architecture 
was undergouig its transition from the clumsiness of Egypt 
to the elegance of Greece. Their style, the earliest Doric, 
would seem incontestably to indicate that they were not crcc- 
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led by tlie Romans, with whom that order was little in use; 
nor by the rude and warlike Samnites ; nor by the luxurious 
Sybarites, who all in turn inhabited the city : but by the 
primitive colony of Phmiiicians, who first settled Pajstum. 
TJiesc were from the city of Dora, and belonged to the same 
pco])le witli the Dorians who settled in Greece, and there 
preserved (Iieir paternal appellation. Thus the ruins of 
l\estmn be supposed to ascend even to the heroic age, 
dt'iiving from th«u. Cict an addilionaJ charm to aflTect the 
iuiagiuatiou. 

Afier rcnuunuiir aboui tUre»! hours at Pflestum, we return- 
va\ Io IK), whore we again passed the night. In the 
nioriiiiig wo rose early in order to ascend the hill in the rear 

tli»‘ oily, uj)on whose sumniil we had before had frequent 
• n ra-ion to inlinire the picturcsciuc ruins of an ancient and 
rxiensivc oasllc. (.)n our way w^e visited the cathedral, 

IjesK cloistered court is siij»porte(l by a great number of 
r.olumiis, brought from’Piostuin in tJic eleventh cem 
tiii y. by « Ini orders of the c<d<;bratcd ( uiiscard. Continuing 
oui joiiruc^ by a \ery snv'p an«l di/ficull path, wc shortly 
oil the suiiijuit, and uiuidered tliiougli the de.serted 
halls, and broken staircases, and ruined terraces, of this old 
abode of Norman cliivalry. Here, thought I, Guiscard me- 
ditated Jus great designs ; here, perhaps, his grand nephew 
Taiicred, tlie true licro of Tasso, determined on his adven- 
turous enterprise — here, at least, the victorious Normans 
dwelt in liigh and jiroiid supremacy. How different are the 
feelings with which such associations are entertamed, from 
t liose with which w-e revive our classic recollections. Ap- 
pealing less to our admiration of learning and genius ; less 
to our sensibilities io the arts and the blessings of civiliza- 
tion ; less to the veneration which wc cherish for national 
as distinguished from individual glory ; the heroes of ebi- 
valry do, notwithstanding, assert a stronger claim on the 
imagination than even the ancient masters of the world. 
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Their unequalled prowess, their high souled generosity, their 
disinterested sacrifices, arc exactly calculated to attract a fa- 
culty, which delights in the excessive of the true and noble, 
and catches at the wonderful and wild. From Salerno we 
returned to Naples, taking the same road by which wc came. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


FWfRONS OF NAPLES— fJROTTO OF POSILIPPO—TOMB OF VTRGTL— GROT 
TO DFX C‘ANE-S0I.FATKRRA- POZZOOLI—RAIA: STOVES OF TRTTOI.A 
-PISCINA ADMJRARILE—VTEW FROM THE PROMONTORY OP MISKNO- 
PLACES DESCRIDED IN THE SIXTH BOOK OP THE AiNElD. 

The environs of Naples, on the west, are equally inter- 
esting with those on ibc east and sontli. Tlie i^iiteolana 
et Cumana regna,” Avere celebrated in the days of Cicero for 
their scenery and climate ; and were chosen as the site of 
their favorite villas by the orator and his most distingiiislied 
contemporaries. The nearest objects of curiosity are the 
grotto of Posilippo and the tomb of Virgil, at a short dis- 
tance from the city, Avithin easy compass of a walk. The 
first is a passage cut through the steep and lofty promontory 
of Posilippo, a third of a mile in lengtli. It existed in the 
time of Strabo, and is mentioned by him \vithout giving the 
name of its author. Just above tlic entrance to the grotto, 
a little to the left, is found the tomb of the Mantuan poet. 
Its exterior form is that of a plain round tower. Within is 
a vaulted apartment, pierced by three windows. No trcTce, 
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however, is to be seen of the sepulchral urn of tlic poet, in- 
scribed with tlie well known distich, 

“ Mantua mo genuil : Calabri rapnorr : tonet nunc 

Darlhoiiopr ; rt ciiii pat.- ua, rura, ducof^.’' 

It is said to liavc l)ccn preserved here even as late as the 
sixteenth century. Since then it has disappeared, and the 
sacred ashes have probably been scattered to the winds. 
This place was selected foi* the burial of his favorite by Au- 
gustus, as commanding scenes which, while living, he loved 
to contemplat e, and in the midst of which he had taken up 
lii.s principal residence. The view is still delightful, though 
(he eyes of its great admirer arc closed in the sleep of death, 
lie fore you lies the fine semi-circular «weep, formed by the 
suburbs of Mergellina and Chiaia, termimiting on the water 
in the Castel del Ovo. Above, rise lire white and flat-roofed 
bouses of the city, and the hill and castle of St. Elmo. 
Beyond, in the same direction, swtH the distant mountains 
closing towards tlicsoutii in Sonmmantl the smoke-crowned 
Vcsuviu.s’, with Portici and Resina sleeping securely at your 
feet. Turning southward, the broad bay and the long pro- 
montory of Sorrento, witli its jcwtI villages, and Capri with 
its wildly graceful outline, are spread forth in all their ever- 
varied and iijcxluiustiblc beauties. Nolliing could be more 
interesting tlian to muse beside the tomb of Virgil, upon this 
ilelicioiis scenery of his favorite Parthenope. There was a 
delightful coiiicideiicc ])ctweeii its grace, beauty and majesty, 
and tlic corresponding qualities in the genius of the poet : a 
coincidence wliicli alTcctcd at once the senses and the mind 
with a })lcasing melancholy, more diffusive than grief, more 
cxhilaraling tlian Joy. 

l^tssing through the grotto, and taking the road which 
bvauclios off to the right a little below it, we came, after 
about (avo miles walk, to the lake of Agnano, and tlie Grotto 
del (Jane, mentioned l>y Pliny, with all the wonder of igno- 
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ranee, Tlic grotto is a snuill irregular hole in the sitlc d 
one of the low hills which surround the lake, nut high 
enough, for the greater part of its length, for a nian to slaiid 
upright, and not more than Ion foot long, '^^riio ground at 
tlie bottom is quite ijot to (he pressure of (he luiiul, iuid ex- 
liales carbojiic acid gas in sufficient (luantitios to extinguish 
a lovcli held within the region to which the spcciiic gravity 
of the gas permits it to ascend. The place derives its name 
from the inhuman experiment, usually tried, of holding a 
dog in it near the ground. The noxious air deprives him of 
respiration, and of motion, in the course of two minutes. 
Tlie poor animal is then placed in the open air, and permit- 
ted to recover. Near the lake are a number of aparUnents 
hollowed out of the rock, from holes and crcivices, from whose 
sides issues a hot nitrous vapor, which is greatly increased 
in quantity by ligliting a match, even at the distance of ten 
feet. The atmosplicre in these aj>artmcn(s is of course 
oppressively warm, and immediately iiidiiccs perspiration. 
They are used for medical jiurposcs. 

Between the lake and the town of Pozzuoli, and about 
a mile distant from the former, lies Solfatcrra, a plain eiglit 
liiiiidred and ninety-three feet long, hy seven lumdred and 
fifty-five ^\ide, surrounded by hills encrusted in i)art with 
sulphur. From various crevices among the rocks proceeds 
a sulphurous vapor, intensely hot, accompanied by a noise 
rcsend:)ling tliat of steam when let oil' from a small aperture. 
The ground is hollow beneath your feet, and resounds to 
every tread. Every thing indicates tlie existence of subterra- 
nean fires. A manufactory of sulphur and alum is estab- 
lished here, the materials of wliich arc found upon tlie spot. 
Solfaterra was anciently called Forum Vulcani ; and is tlie 
field assigned for the battle between Hercules and the giants. 
From lienee we descended to the town of Pozzuoli, about a 
mile and a half distant; now meanly built, but once so 
splendid with the palaces of the richer Romans, as to be 
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called by Cicero the little Rome. Of all its magnificence, ni> 
testimonials arc seen but a marble temple, dedicated to Au- 
gustus, by the Roman knight Caipnrnius, now converted 
into the church of St. Proculus ; three headless cohunns 
and the elliptical ]ilatfonn of the cella of a once celcljruted 
temple of Scrapis ; tliirteen broken piles still rising above the 
sea, in irregular grandeur, the sole remains of the stupendous 
mole erected by the Greeks ; a ruined amphitheatre ; and 
sci)ulchrcs fiiliing to the ground. From hence we walked 
onwards to the ruins of Cicero’s villa, which lie called Aca- 
demia, and wlicrc he wrote a part of his ducsliones Aca- 
demical A few substructions only arc left. It was near 
this villa, according to J^partian, tliat Adrian was buried, 
and a temjjie erected to his memory by his successor. He 
died at Baiac. 

Reluming to Pozzuoli, we crossed by a lioat to that aiKdoni 
seat of Roman luxury, now a deserted coast. A few^ ruined 
tiMuplcs, and one wdiose rotunda and dome, one hundred 
and forty feet in diameter, still remain almost entire, w'itli 
scattered substructions of villas, alone are loft, sad relics of 
its pristine splendor. And yet so admired was the beauty 
of the spot, that., if wc ina^ believe the accusation of Horace, 
tlie ancient Romans built even into the sea, in\'ading tlic 
domain of Neptune, to gain a site upon this favored shore. 
In confirmation of the fact, pieces of tlie wall are still seen, 
adhering here and there to the rugged aud almost precipi- 
tous rocks. One of these adhesions is pointed out. as tl^e 
ruins of Cie.sar’s villa, and another as the remains of tliat ol' 
Marius. That of Pompey has entirely perished. From Baiai 
we were rowed about a mile to what are called the Baths 
of Nero, from a su])posctl palace of tlxat emperor in the 
vicinity, or more correctly, the stoves of Tritola, a corruption 
of the ancient Fritola. All that I saw of them was a sub- 
terranean passage', emitting a hot vapour, into which I had 
not advanced more than a dozen stej)s, when 1 Ibund my 
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brcttlh so impeded by the heat and rarefaction of the air, 
that I was obliged to return. The cuatmlc, llo\\■c^■<;r, |h iii; 
tralcd to (lie fountain, wlicrc the water alniost Intils, and 
brought back a pail full of it, containing two eggs UiomimJil)^ 
cooked. Thougli he wa?; clad only in a fliin pair of paiita.- 
loons, and was not gone jnore tlian five juiniites, Iji.s naked 
body on his return was covered with lar^c drops of sweat. 
Here was another indication of the treacherous Jiature of 
the soil in the environs of Naples, and of its being under- 
mined by secret fires. 

Again taking to our boat, and repassing Bake, we landed 
near the village of Bauli, the place whither Hercules is said 
to have brought the flocks of Gcryon. Passing ilic niiiuHl 
mansion of Hortcnsiiis, and the remains of an ancient thea- 
tre, called the tomb of Agrippina, from the fact of her haviog 
been assassinated in the neighborhood by order of her son. 
the infamous Nero, we ascended to vioAV the Piscina adnii- 
nibile, a subterraneous reservoir constructed by Augustus, 
to supply the RA)inan fleet w ith water. It is two hundicid 
and twenty-five feet long, by seventy-five wide, and twenty 
high ; divided into five corridors by forty-eight piles, w hich 
form arcades and support the vaulted roof. These piles are 
in tlie form of a cross; and, as well as tlie walls, are covered 
with a rough cement as hard as stone. At a short distance 
from hence are the hundred chambers, consisting of a suc- 
cession of subterranean cells, and supposed to liavc becji 
formed for the same (lurposc, tliough called by the vulgar 
tlie prisons of Nero. From hence we ascended to an emi- 
nence near the termination of the promontory of Misenn, 
where we might overlook the port commenced 1)}^ Julius 
CflBsar, and even now called Porto Giulio. It seems cut, at 
least in part, out of the solid rock ; and though small, was 
sufiicient to answer its pur|iose, that of slieltering the Medi- 
terranean squadron. Pliny, the naturalist, was slalioned 
here in command of this licet when he lust liis life bv 
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approaching too near to Vesuvius, during the lime of aii 
eruption. 

Upon this eminence I. sat down to rest and to meditate on 
all tliat I had seen. The beautiful bay of Piiteoli lay be- 
neath my feel., calm as a sleeping infant. Before me rose 
the Promontory of Posilippo, hiding Naples from my sight. 
Blit as if to rc})ay tliis IoSkS, IVocida and Ischia lay floating 
on my right ; and in the south, with outlines and tints mel- 
lowed by distance, rose the airy Capri, and the long-drawn 
projection of Sorrento. Tlujse were indeed splendid accom- 
paniments to solitary musing. But even from these, the 
moral interest of the scene had power to withdraw the 
attention, heaving, li()wt*\er, the impressions first produced 
hy them to increase the geju^ral cfl'ect. Indeed, Home itself 
hardly suggested so vividly to my mind the recollection of 
her illustrious dead, as this, the site of their dignified retire- 
ment, their refined luxury, their literary enjoyments. Oppo- 
site, on that descending jioint, once lay tlM‘. villa of 1 iucullus, 
the most polisljed and niagnifiriMit of all the Romans, richer 
and more generous than ])iii ires. Near at lirind in thesmidl 
hut lofty island of Nisita, Marcus Brutus miiditated, sullicient 
to himself in stoic solitude. In the bosom of tint bay arose 
the multitudinous palaces of Putcoli, once thronged hy tlie 
most splendid aristocracy of earth. Upon its neighlx)ring 
coast, the Roman orator was wont to sit amid the grove.- 
and gardens of his own Academy, expatiating with his 
iVieiuls on themes of high philosophy, lipon a point beyond 
towered the villa of the perpetual Dictator, abrupt and loti \ , 
like the ambition of its inmate, above the low ordinary level. 
On this side dwelt the proud PIclieinn, indulging with the 
usual inconsistency of man, in the luxuries ol those very 
patricians whose luxuries ami persons he jirofesscd t,t> vseorn. 
Here loo, 1 might find a site for Pompey, benevolent and 
generous, and on all occasions great, except, when his genius 
was quelled by that of his transccndeni rival. What men 
vpi.. I. 5 
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were these to be presented in a group ! Tlie impression was, 

1 surely believe, indelible. As evening was approaching, 
wo were again rowed across the bay to Pozzuoli ; whence 
taking a carriage, we returned immediately to Njiples. 

I have passed over a number of remarkable olyecis, of 
which we came repeatedly in view during this tour, as it 
Avas my intention to examine them more fully afterwards, 
taking the sixth book of the iEiicid as my vade mccuin. 
This intention I prosecuted the next day. Taking a car- 
riage from Naples, I passed through Pozzuoli ; and, skirting 
the lake of Avernus, arrived early in the morning at Cunia', 
about four miles beyond Pozzuoli, near the sea, on tlni 
Mediterranean side of the promontory of Miseno. Cuina; 
was, according to Strabo, the oldest scttlcmeut, in Italy ; and 
was still, in the age of Augustus, a large and flourishing 
city. Ravaged, however, by |)csiilcnce and war, it rapidly 
declined not long after. At tiie present, time scarce a tract*, 
of it is left, cxccj)t some masses of ruins, and a few scaliered 
substructions. It was the place whither l\ir(|uiii the, proud 
finally retired after the failure of all his violent attcjnpts to 
recover liis lost kingdom, and where he died and was l)ui ied. 
At a short distance lie the ruins of the ancient liiternum, 
celebrated for how diflerent a retirement, and how' difrercui 
a tomb ! This is the hallowed sj)ot 

* * “ ubi sc a vulfTo et scciiii in sccreta remorant 

“ Virtu.sj Scipiadac, ct initis sapirntia La'l'i.’’ — //or, Sal. 1. lib. n 


The verse is applied, I believe, by Horace to the younger, 
but is equally appropriate to the elder Scipio. It was here 
that the conqueror of Carthage employed himself iu tlic 
decline of life, in literary occupations, and easy iiitcrcoursi^ 
with his friends. It was here that he laid his bones, teach- 
ing a necessary lesson to capricious Rome, by the reproachful 
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epitaph inscribed upon his tomb. “ Ungrateful country, 
tlion shalt not receive my tones.” 

I Jut returning to Cumai, and abandoning for a time the 
recollections of history, let us attend to the associations sug- 
gested on the spot, 1 >y one of tlie sublimest fictions of ancieiK. 
verse. Standing on the Eubman rock, hard by the ruined 
temple of the Cumaean Apollo, the shore is full in sight, the 
Euboicai Cumamm Orae,” on which iEneas landed with 
the remnant of the Trojans. Between it and my station, 
still rise impervious thickets, the degenerate descendants of 
the ancient wood, through which he came in search of the 
temple of Apollo and the Sybil’s grot. The temple of Diana, 
the “aurca tecta,” on wliich the poet lavishes so many 
emUillisbments, and where the priestes-^ of Apollo and his 
sister met the pious hero, has left no trace of its existence, 
save in the immortal verse. But the cave of the sybil, 
the ‘‘Antrum iinmane,” still survives beneath my feet, 
“ excisurn Ihiboica! latus ingens rujjis in antrum.” I saw, 
it is true, no hundred entrances, and heard no inspired voice- 
it was enough tliat I reinernbered ibo description which 
Virgil gives of the confusion of /Eneas, and the frenzy of 
the pvophfjtess. It was enough tliat I could recall Iter threats 
and warnings, and the hninldc petitions ot hei snjtplicaiit. 
From hence 1 followed with my eye the son of Aiichiscs as 
lie relurnetl towards the shore, alarmed and anxious, “ moeste 
ilcfixus lamina vnltu.” T seemed to Avitiiess his grief at the 
death of liis companion, to behold the Trojans preparing fgr 
the. funeral, t.o see their chief withdraw in searcli of i\ni 
golden branch, and mark his return to perform the final 
riles, and erect a rude momuneiit to the memory of liis 
f] iemi below that very promontory — 

* * -‘qui num- Misciius iib illo 

‘‘ Oicitur, a2tcriiuiu(iiic tenet j»cr siiieulri nemen,'' 
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Leavinsf my station, 1 betook myself to the lake of Aver 
mis, about a mile eastward, which still bears its ancient 
name, tirid near which ithieas had discovered the golden 
bough. It is situated in a deep basin, nearly circular, and 
about half a mile in diameter, surrounded by steep and lofty 
hills, the sides of w Inch were once covered with forests, the 
gloomy resort of the Cimmerians. They arc now in the 
state to which they Averc reduced by Augustus, entirely bare. 
Hut although the brown horror of the woods, the “ nemo* 
rum tcnel)ne,” arc removed, here arc still the jaws of the infer- 
nal abode, a long subterranean cave, with dark and narrow 
diverging passages, suflicient in truth to liirnisli materials to 
the fancy of the poet. Hefore this yawning al)}-{s, 1 again 
tlie bold adv enturer and his sybil guide. TIkj sacrilices 
are oflered to Night and Proserpine, and the victim bulls to 
Pluto, llie summits of the trees begin to tremble, the 
earth bellows beneath, and the howling of tlie dogs of He- 
cate is home ui)ou the morning air. The raging prophetess 
exclaims, Jhocul, O procul estc profani,” and, followed hy 
her cojiipanion, plunges headlong from the light of day. 
Within this passage the poet plac(;s the terrible assembly of 
Grief, Reinors<', Hisease, Gld Age, and Fear, and J^'amine, 
Sl(^ep, liCthi consanguineus,'' and t he bad joys of the soul ; 
and in the opposite tlircshoJd, adverse) in limine,” Wa* 
and Discord and the couches of the Furies. This opposite, 
threshold is the other termination of the ])assage, where it 
issues from under the hill towards the south. Near it grew 
that ancient and dark elm, the roost of empty dreams; and 
helweeii it and the Lucriiie lake, the ‘‘ Stygia j>ahis” of the 
poet, wliich lies about a (piartcr of a mile to the southeast, 
are still found caverns, tlie Stahuke. ferarum,” where Avere 
assemhindall the monsters of ancient fable, Gorgims and 
liydras and chimeras dire.” Hence the road leads omvard 
t<» the waves of Acheron, ^'he “ Acherusia pains,” now I lago 
di Fusaro, is aJ)oiit a mile distant from Aveiiius in a south- 
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westerly direction, and is about a mile in length, terminating 
at its southern extremity, in a small pool with a narrow en- 
trance, the Cocytus of the poet. It has an outlet in this 
quarter also to the sea. Upon the banks of Acheron, the 
hero finds himself surrounded by the wandering ghosts of 
the unburied crowd who belong to neither world, and soon 
meets the infernal boatman with his eyes of fire. The 
charmed branch gains him admission into the frail bark ; 
which, though almost sinking with the unaccustomed weight, 
yet ]>ears him safely to the further shore. These precincts 
•irc jicrvaded by the bark of Cerberus, “ adverso recubans 
immanis in antro.” This monster lulled to sleep, A5neas 
hast e.ns onward to the region of the weeping souls of infants 
and of those who have died under a false accusation, wdicrc 
Minas shakes his fated urn. Not far from hence are the 
^ Ingcntes campi,” the residence of the victims of unhappy 
love. Here the shade of his forsaken Dido silently fliLs by, 
refusing to listen to the prayers, tlie complaints, the late and 
vain rejientancc, of the Trojan hero. How exquisitely ten- 
der is this allusion of the poet. The subject is just touched 
wall the power, and left with the judgment, of a master. 
1‘^iriher on a host of his old companions crowd around him 
to demand the object of his coming. Tr"*n away by his 
aiteiidant, he shortly arrives at the spot where the two roads 
diviclc, one leading by the walls of Pluto to the Elysian 
fi(*lds, and the other to the place of torment, the “impiaTar- 
lara,,*^ of the poet. On the left -dSneas sees the city of tl\e 
damned, with its triple walls, surrounded by the fiery Plile- 
gethon, and guarded by the cver-wakeful Tisiphone. The 
sounds of groans and stripes and clashing chains affright 
the passing hero. To increase his terror, the gates open 
wide upon their grating hinges, and the sibyl points him to 
the region of woe, extending downwards twice as far as the 
ethereal Olympus rises above earth. After alluding to the 
crimes and wretched fate of some of its inhabitants, she 
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draws him onward on their destined path. Even in this 
part of his description, the poet follows the geography of thc^ 
place. The point where the road divides, is about halfway 
between the lake of Fusaro (Acheron) and the Mare MorU», 
which lies a mile and a half to the southeast. On the left, 
“ sinistra rujie,” rises a long eminence, now calleil Monte dc 
Selvaggi, bearing on its summit the craters of two extinct 
volcanos. It was allowable in the poet to suppose one of 
them at least active in the days of .£neas, and it required 
no great stretch of the imagination to convert a raging vol- 
cano into the Tartarus which lie has depicted. Why, in- 
deed, may it not be supposed, that there was an eruption of 
lava in the time of Homer, corresponding widi the fiery 
Phlegethon which he describes as running doAvn into the 
Acherusian lake ? 

Leaving in the rear this terrible vicinity, ./Eneas soon 
reaches the gate of Elysium, and deposits 'within his golden 
branch. In the beautiful words of the poet — 


“ Deven^rc locos LTtoset amcena virrta 
“ Fortunatorum nemorum, scclcsquc l)cataB.” 

This delightful region is worthy of his description. Its 
principal expanse is an ascending plain, on the northern 
and longest shore of the Mare Morto, a fine sheet of whaler 
communicating Avith the Julian [>ort. Secluded, fei tile in 
fruits and flowers, commanding a fine prospect, rejoicing in 
a glorious sky, and a delicious climate, and sheltered alike 
from the sirocco and the northern blast, it is the most appro- 
priate place that could have been selected by tlio poet for 
the peaceful habitation, the tranquil enjoyments, of the blest. 
Inquiring for Anchises, they are led by one of the shades 
with the direction “ Hoc superate jugum,” up a rising emi- 
nence* Midi as exists along the northern bank of the port 
of Miieno, and find the object of their search engaged in 
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meditation in a secluded valley. The greeting of the I'atlicr 
aud the son, the joy, the tears, the vainly sought embrace, 
so clotjueiitly described by the immortal bard, are familiar 
to all the world. I will not pause on the discourse of An- 
cliises, illustrating, as it does, the metempsychosis of the 
ancients, nor on his exhibition of the posterity of his son, 
which concludes with that beautiful and pathetic allusion to 
Marcellus, supi)osed by many to be a proof that the advent 
of some extraordinary personage, a “ hero of heroes,” was 
expected in Virgil’s time among the heathen, corrcsjxjnding 
with the Me.ssiah of the Jews. 

One or two points in the localities of the region alone re- 
main to be iliscussed. Where is the fabhid liCthe, which 
iKiicas saw from hence, (i,nd the secluded vale? The latter 
lies just below the hill on the eastern bank of the Mare 
Morto ; and this lake is the only substitute which we have 
for the “ JiClhaja amuis.” The double gates of sleep may best 
be placed u|)on the eminence where Anchises sate retired. 
Ills son, dismissed from the ivory gate, and thus sf)ared from 
uetnicing the horrors he had passed, “ cleaves his way ” di- 
reraly to bis sbiy)s and his companions. Such are the traces 
given of the distant Trojan hero, by the ( ’aiion dc Joiio, in 
bis admirable work entitled dlJ^nca alio Jnfi>rno 

ed a-^U Elisii sccondo VirgiloP It is pretended by some, 
that the nature of the ground lias been changed so miicli 
since the days of Virgil, that it is impossible so accurately to 
identify the various points of the journey. It is true, that in 
the eartlujuake of 1538, the ground opened near the Lucrine 
lake, and poured out a flood of sand and cinders sulFicient 
to form Monte Nuovo, a hill four hundred feet in liciglit, and 
three miles in circumference. But this, besides being without 
the limit of the Tartarea regna,” is the only change authen- 
ticated, or even definitely pretended. To the incredulous, I 
would only address the fair and constant exhortation of de 
Jorio, ^^Andate evedcid ^ — Go and see. I frankly confess that 
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it was this proof, and this alone, that could make a convert 
of myself. Others com])lnin that the region and the objects 
are not commensurate with the descriptions of the jwet. It 
is absurd to expect that they should be so. Virgil is not a 
writer of geography. He merely associates the splendors of 
his own imagination with names and places hallowed by 
Homer’s verse, and by ancient superstition. He takes sulfi- 
cient care, however, that a similitude should be preserved 
throughout. It is no doubt true, that the sybils’ grot, and 
the cavern, on the borders of Avernus, arc artificial. Still, 
they have existed as far back as the memory of man extends ; 
and even before the Augustan age were endowed with their 
fabulous character and titles. Avernus, too, is stripped of its 
surrounding forests, and the Elysian fields of their delightful 
groves. Still, enough Ls left in this poetic region, trodden 
and retrodden by the feet of Virgil, and j)ervaded, as it were, 
even now by the majestic intonations of his muse, not oidy 
to satisfy but to fascinate the mind, which, instead of 
indulging in a criticizing humor, yields itself up to the 
enthusiasm, that the circumstances under which it is sur- 
veyed are so well calculated to inspire. 
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T.ETTER XXXV. 

FINAL DKPaUTURE FROM ROME— VIEW FROM THE APFENIMir?— TOLENTINO 
MArEKAI A — I.ORETO — AN» ‘ >N \— FANO— SAN MARINO— RIMINI— THE 

lUJUU’ON. 

1 LEFT Rome, whilher J had returned from Naples, never 
probably to revisit it, with deep regret, on tlie fourteenth of 
May. It has been well observed, tliat even disagreeable 
tilings and persons excite a melancholy sensation when 
parted with, apparently for ever. There is a magic in the 
word farewell, in the thought that our adieu is final, which 
conceals the qualities that may have displeased, the deformi- 
ties that may have disgusted us ; while it infinitely nuiguilies 
the lieauties and the virtues whicli bad pieviously esca]ied 
our notice. AVhat then must be the feelings of the traveller 
when he bids farewell to tliat eternal city, when he issues for 
the last time from her walls, when he crosses for the last time 
her Tiber, when the seven hills sink below the line of vision,, 
and the cross of St. Peter’s itself finally disappears from 
view? They must be experienced in order to be realized. 
To undertake their description were utterly in vaiir. 

For one hundred miles 1 pursued the same road which I 
had taken in coming from Florence : through the pestiferous 
verdure of the Campagna, the delightful groves that border 
it. ; the rich valleys of Narni and Spoleto, watered by the 
streams of the Velino and Clitumniis, and separated by the 
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lofty ridge of Monte Somina ; through landscapes ever varied, 
and every where exulting in the glorious lights and luxuriant 
vegetation of an Italian sky, cUmate, soil and spring. From 
Poligno we turned off toward the east to meet the Appe- 
nines. Nothing could be more interesting than the prospect 
from the first ascent. The shades of evening had just 
begun to fall upon the valley, softening its smiling beauty into 
sober sadness, and clothing, with a browner honor, the steep 
and craggy hills by which we were surrounded. In the 
distance rose, range above range, in far perspective, ilic 
mountains which bound the valley on the w'est. Around 
us myriads of fire-flies flitted above the low herbage, stud- 
ding the surface of the earth with jewels. From licncc wc 
travelled for about forty miles through the dreary Appeniaes 
beneath the light of a scarce visible moon, by the side of 
frightful precipices, and frowning summits, amid a silence 
interrupted only now and then by the roar of a mountain 
torrent, or by the thunder now muttering in the disUiiice, 
and now reverberated through all the caverns of the moun- 
tains. At Serravalle, a town situated between two summits 
scarcely six hundred feel apart, we left Umbria, and entered 
upon the March of Ancona. The morning brought us to 
Tolentino, a considerable town situated on the Chieuti. 
Here terminates the passage of the mountains, although the 
country still continues hilly even to the ocean. At some 
distance from this town upon the road, there is a circular 
plain of no great extent surrounded by steep hills, which 
was the scene of the last battle of the gallant and unfortu- 
nate Murat. The contest continued for three days ; but the 
undisciplined valor of the Neapolitans was not sufficient to 
resist the experience and skill of the Austrian array, though 
the last was far inferior in number. From this field of blood, 
we passed onwai'd to a delightful region in the vicinity of 
Macerata. The face of the country is entirely composed of 
hills, varied in size, height, and outline, crowned here and 
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there with picturesque cities, cultivated U) their very sum* 
mils, and exhibiting the utmost luxuriance and beauty. 
Such is the country from Macerata to Ancona, through 
Recanati, Loreto, and Osimo, all situated upon the summits 
of the hills. The towns themselves are remarkably well 
built and clean, far superior in general to any 1 had seen of 
the same size in Europe. From their exterior you command 
a delighi fill view over the surrounding country, comprehend- 
ing sometimes five or six considerable cities, and terminating 
on one sidit in the mountains, on tlie other in the blue line 
of the Adriatic. 

Loreto is celebrated as containing, according to the legend, 
tlic very house of the irgin Motlier, transported hither 
through the air by angels. The house' now stands beneath 
the dome of a large and magnificent church, and is incrusted 
on the outside with bas-rclicfs in marble, but exhibits within 
its original roiigli stone walls. It is about thirty feet in length 
by fifteen in width, l^hc city consists of one long street, com- 
j)osed almost entirely of shops, where rosaries, crucifixes, and 
other objects of devot ion, are sold in profusion ; and is crowded 
with beggars, whose number, importunity, and insolence, 
are intoleralile. The view of Ancona from n dititance is 
strikingly interesting. Seated on the borders of the sea, 
beside a beautiful basin, wdiose shores are high and varied, 
and commanded itself by a steep conic eminence, in part 
covered with houses, it overlooks the Adriatic, like a queen. 
It is in fact the most commercial town in the pope’s doinin-* 
ions, being a free port. It contains about twenty thousand 
inliabitants. This port was the principal naval station of 
the Romans on the Adriatic. They built a magnificent 
mole of huge stone, bound together with iron, about five 
hundred yards in length, and adorned the entrance with a 
triumphal arch, in honor of Trajan. This consists of a 
single gate-way with four half columns on each front. It 
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coinpopfiJ of marble, and is^ of the Corinthian order. 
^riious^Ji mneh worn, it is still entire, and very bcantiful. 

From Ancona we travelled along the borders of the sea 
to Rimini, passing throngh Sinigagliu,Fano, and Pesaro, and 
a ninnlxM* of places of inferior importance. Fano is situated 
on the Metaiirus, a river celebrated for the defeat, of Asdru- 
bal by the consuls l avius Salinator and Claudius Nero ; a 
defeat which forever destroyed the hojies of Hannibal, and 
established the security of Rome. A hill not. far from Fos- 
sombrome still bears tlie name of Monte Asdrubal, and is 
supposed to liave been one of the princi|)al sites of the battle. 
At Fano, also, there is a triumphal arch, erected in lionor of 
Augustus, and tliougli much defaced, serving still as one of 
the gates of the town. Pesaro is a beautiful town, very re- 
gularly built. On tlic left of the road from thence to 
Rimini, you have almost constantly in view the city of San 
Marino, situated on the top of a mountain, which presents 
on the sid<i towards the road a tremendous perpendicular 
precipice. I’he republic is, indeed, seated like an eagle’s 
nest, in a place well calculated to preserve its independence. 
Its site is no less Jidapted to the preservation of republican 
simplicity. Its soil is rugged, and its climate severe. The 
siK>w lies for six months in the year. Its weakness is its 
defence. It embracc.s only that single mountain and two or 
three lulls in the vicuiitv, counting five churclies, three con- 
vents, and five thousand inhabitants. They had the wis- 
dom to decline any enlargement of tlieir territory at the 
hands of the French. Rimini is an anejent and large city. 
You enter it after having passed under a beautiful, tliougli 
ruined, arch of triumph erected in honor of Augustus, over 
a superb bridge, con.structed of white marble, under Augus- 
tus and Tiberius. 1 could not but remember that this was 
the city of Francesca, whose melancholy and guilty story 
has been treated with such surpassing tenderness and deli- 
cacy by the F^lorentinc bard, a jx)et who generally dealt only 
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in 1 he fl^loomy and the terrible. Another poet, in still earlier 
times, has iinmortnlizcd another Jiistorical fact which occur- 
red at Kiinini, and which indeed needed no additional im- 
mortality beyond its own importance. Rimini was the first 
cily tliat, saw (Jirsar in arjns rii^ainst liis country, or rather 
nixainst an envious faction, which wished to deprive him of 
the aiitliority that he liad used so advantaj^eonsly for the 
extension of the empire, and to strip him without a cause of 
all his hard-won honors. Lucan has desci ibed his sudden 
appearance in t.lic forum of Rimini, with his usual fire and 
rapid accumulation of circumstances. The pedestal is still 
shown in tlie market-place, from which it is pretended that 
he harangued the inliabitiints. Between Rimini and Cesena, 
there are three small streams crossing the road, which all 
claim the title of the Rubicon. The fact, liowever, proba- 
bly is, that it belongs to none of them, but rather to the 
stream formed by the confluence of the three. This stream 
was crossed by the ancient Via /Emilia at the confluence, 
and still nearer the sea by another road, which was probably 
the one ta,keii by Caesar. It was here tliat he cast the die 
that decided his own destiny, Init not tlie destiny of his 
country ; whicli made him a dictator and the . iciim of con- 
spiracy, but which had but an accidental influence in has- 
tening tlie crisis, that the luxury and corruption of the citi- 
y.ens had been long preparing for the state. From Rimini 
we passed onward in a fertile but level and uninteresting 
country, through Savignano, Cesena, Forlimix)poli, Forlr, 
Faenza, and Imola, to Bologna. All these towns arc an- 
cient as the times of the Romans, and arc remarkably neat 
and well built, with broad clean straight streets, and an air 
ol* comfort, seldom seen in continental towns. Faenza par- 
ticularly is called the Florence of Romagna. 
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LETTER XXXVL 

BOLOGNA-ARCADED STREETS-INDUSTRY OP THE PEOPLE— TOWERS- 

GREAT SaUARE GALLERY OP BOLOGNA PRIVATE GALLERIES 

CHURGHES-CEMETERY OP CERTOSA— CHURCH OF STA. MARIA DEIXA 
GUARDIA— CONVENT OF ST. MICHAEL IN BOCCO— UNIVERSITY OP BO 
LOGNA— FERRARA— HOSPITAL WHERE TASSO WAS CONFINED-PUBLIC 
LIBRARY— THE PO— THE ADIGE— THE LA GUNE— ARRIVAL AT VENICE. 

Bologna is a city which deserves a sojourn of weeks, 
and a description of many pages. Unfortunately it was not 
ill my power to remain longer than four days. You will 
easily perceive, therefore, that my notices must be brief. 
Bologna, as you well know, is only under the protection of 
the pope, and not properly an integral part of his dominions. 
It is true that a cardinal legate resides there in capacity of 
governor : but his prerogative is much restrained by the 
people, who elect their own magistrates, administer their 
own laws, and manage their own finances. The town is 
situated on the Reno, a rapid stream, which serves to turn 
the machinery of a multitude of manufactories ; and is 
^bout two miles long by one wide, containing upwards of 
seventy thousand inhabitants. The houses are generally 
well built, the churches riclily ornamented, the palaces ex- 
tensive and magnificent. What distinguishes Bologna, 
however, from every other city in the world, is, its arcaded 
streets. 1 know not how better to describe this than by 
saying that the sidewalks, which are generally broad and 
paved with brick, or with a hard composition resembling 
marble, are in fact a part of the basement story of the houses, 
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\he front wall being opened in arcades, supported either by 
piles or columns. This arrangement is not only convcnieul, 
but magnificent. It contributes, however, with other causes, 
to render the city somewhat triste. The streets are neces- 
sarily more narrow ; and, as there is little use for carriages, 
it is a rare thing to see one abroad. Besides this, the un- 
common industry of the Bolognese confines them very much 
to the manuCicturing of silk crape, flowers, paper, and soap ; 
so that, in comparison with other European towns, their city 
appears solitary and deserted. Of all the towers of Bologna, 
built by her nobles in times of barbarism, for no other pur- 
pose than to attest their grandeur, only two remain ; one 
(it is said) upwards of four hundred feet in height, and the 
other one hundred and sixty feet, with an inclination from 
the ^perpendicular of nearly ten feet. The great square of 
Bologna boasts one of the finest fountains, in some respects, 
in the world. It is entirely of bronze, and is the work of a 
celebrated native artist, John of Bologna. The colossal 
statue of Neptune, leaning on his trident in an attitude and 
with an air truly majestic, is a prodigy of art. The heads 
of the sirens, who are placed at each angle of his lofty pe- 
destal, are extremely beautiful, and the other accessories are 
of a similar character. The general design, however, is 
spoiled by the miserably small quantity of water, which the 
fountain emits only in petty jets from various quarters. 
Sometimes, indeed, there is no water at all ; so that the god 
of ocean is called to preside over the spout of a tea-pot, op 
an exhausted urn. 

The principal gallery of Bologna is that which belongs to 
the city, and though not very extensive, is rich, more esjpe 
cially in chef cPccuvres of the Caracci and their school. Of 
these I shall mention but a few. The Communion of St. 
Jerome, by Agostino Caracci, though inferior to the delinea- 
tion of the same subject by Dominichino, is yet a very bea.u- 
tiful piece, and is remarkable as containing, in some respects, 
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the germ of the more celebrated work. The head of ilic 
saint, particularly, is the same in both. The Transfigura- 
tion, by Ludovico Caracci, is a noble composition, nobly 
executed. It represents only the scene upon the mount. 
The figures are larger than life ; our Lord is speaking with 
energy ; the heads of the prophets arc instinct with inspira- 
tion. The apostles are smitten with overpowering awe. 
There is more energy in this piece than in that of Rtiphael ; 
but every one must prefer, as more appropriate and impres- 
sive, the divine dignity, the calm, celestial grace, the godlike 
expression, of the Roman master. The genius of Annibul 
Caracci is not adequately represented in this collection. The 
same, however, cannot be said of (Juido. There arc two 
pictures here, in his forte manner, which may challenge 
competition with any in the world. The one is Iiis celebrated 
Samson, who, after having slain the Philistines, is drinking, 
with head upraised, the water which distils from his singular 
weapon. The attitude is replete with grace : the design of 
the figure is very much admired by connoisseurs, and the 
relief is truly magiccd. The other is the Slaughter of the 
Innocents, a miracle of composition, in which six mothers 
with t-heir children, and two executioners, are placed in an 
incredibly small space, without the least confusion or distor- 
tion. The savage form, features, and expression of the brawmy 
ruffians, the distraction of the flying and resisting mothers, 
the despair of one who, prostrate on her knees, with clasj)ed 
•hands, lifts her desolate but stiU exquisitely beautiful coun- 
tenance to heaven, the fright of the living, the bloody and 
livid forms of the already murdered infants, are delineated 
with a force which appeals at once to the imagination and 
the heart. The picture, indeed, is only saved from being 
too horrible, by the celestial beauty, the sublime sensibility, of 
the kneeling figure in the midst. There is another enor- 
mously large picture by Guido, the composition of which is 
exceedingly defective, as he was obliged to follow in it the 
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directions of others. The execution, however, is impressive and 
sublime. The picture is divided into two parts. In the upper 
is represented a Madonna della Picta, attended by angels, and 
seated above the dead body of her son, extended at her feet. 
In the lower are placed the patron saints of the city of Bo- 
logna. A full-length portrait of some nameless bishop, by 
the same great master, is reall}^ marvellously executed, par- 
ticularly in its relief. The whole figure, at some distance, 
seems actually alive and projecting from the canvass. The 
Madonna del Rosario, by Doininichino, is so called from 
the fact that all the j)ersonages arc furnished with that im- 
plement of catholic devotion. It is a large picture, brilliant 
with beautiful chenibs, j)ious sjiints, and transported martyrs. 
The composition is the usual one — in this instance, however, 
admirably managed — of a Madonna seated in the air, and 
the other personages ranged below. The martyrdom of St. 
Agnes, and the assassination of St. Peter, a Dominican monk, 
and a member of the in(|iiisition, by the same band, are also 
excellent. The St, Bruno of (lucrcirio, placed below, in an 
attitude of devotion, while the Madonna is s(xited above, in 
calm ajid dignified and l)cricficent ])eauty, is admirable for 
the disposition of light and shade, and the magic relief ef- 
fected by the })eculiar metlicxl of this painter. Amidst this 
gorgeous display of the chef ctceuvres of the school of Bo- 
logna, the genius of Raphael still shines predominant. At- 
tended by four male and female personages, his St. Cecilia 
stands, holding in one hand a model of the pipes of an organ, 
and looking up to heaven, with a countenance on which is 
depicted the very soul of music and of devotion. In this 
renewed contemplation of the manner of the great masten-, I 
could not enough admire tliat wonderful union of the utniost 
fineness and nicety of execution witli the greatest force of 
composition ; the highest energy of poetical and refined 
expression, and the perfection of grace, dignity, and beauty. 
This picture is placed opposite to the Slaughter of the Inno- 
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cents by Guido. These were lo me the most interesting 
pieces in the collection. 

The private galleries of Bologna arc some of them exten- 
sive ; but I must confess myself to have been disappointed 
in their contents. The gallery of Zamheccari is now the 
principal, but is in fact, comparatively speaking, scarcely 
worthy of a visit. The gallery of Sampicri, which contained, 
among other celebrated pieces, the St. Peter and St. Paul of 
Guido, has lost all its pictures, which are now dispersed into 
every quarter of the globe. In the churches also, I was dis- 
appointed. In the city of the Caracx^i, 1 had expected to find 
more numerous traces of their tirt. The cathedral church of 
St. Peter contains some frescoes from the hand of Ludovico. 
On the curve of the tribune is represented our Lord, sur- 
rounded by the twelve apostles, delivering the keys to the 
kneeling Peter; a piece replete \vith expression, and mani- 
festing a profound knowledge of the art.. There are other 
frescoes, by the same hand, on the ceiling, which at the 
time of my visit were covered by a staging erected for the 
purpose of repairs. In the church of San Doininico, there 
is a beautiful fresco by Guido, representing the saint ascend- 
ing and received up into glory by Jesus and his mother. 
The wall glows with the pure brightness of heaven, while 
the heads beam with an expression equally celestial. The 
church of San Giacomo Maggiore contains a number of 
works by the Caracci and Dominichino. Here, again, cir- 
cumstances were my enemies. The church is ordinarily 
dark, but in honor of the festival of Easter, it had been 
hung with rich crimson drapery, which, descending two or 
three feet below the top of the recesses where the pictures 
are placed, so obscured them, that it was almost impossible 
to discern the figures. I thus lost the conversion of St. Paul 
by Annibal, and the three pictures painted by the two 
brothers and the cousin, in competition with one another. 
The Circumcision of our Lord by Dominichino was, how- 
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eVer, more advantageously situated. The earnest piety of 
the mother, and the dignified sanctity of the high priest, the 
rich drapery of the latter and his attendants, suggest at once 
to the mind that this is by the author of the Communion of 
St. Jerome. The picture is also distinguished by two of the 
most beautiful of those beautiful children, whom its author 
was so fond of introducing. The church of St. Paolo, con- 
tains some exquisite jiictures by Cavedone, and other Bolog- 
nese painters, and a St. Gregory by Guercino, delivering 
souls from Purgatory. At the invocation of the saint they 
rise, assisted by angels, from the fiames, and ascend towards 
Christ and his mother, seated in glory in the heavens. In 
the same church are two colossal statues, chef (Pceuvres of 
Algardi, representing the decapitation of St. Paul. The 
resigned and kneeling Apostle, and the brawny executioner 
wielding liis suspended sword, compose a group of genuine 
sublimity. 

1 dt*\'oted one day of my stay at Bologna, to the environs, 
which contain some olyects well worthy of a visit. The 
cemetery of the Certosa, about two miles from the city, is 
one of the most magnificent on earth. It is composed of 
two grand courts, three or four hundred yards square, sur- 
rounded by covered porticos, within which against the inner 
wall, are placed the monuments of the deceased. These 
are of various kinds : paintings on the wall in imitation of 
bas-relief, sarcophagi of marble and scagliola, adorned with 
statues in marble and in plaster, presenting collectively, a 
scene of monumental magnUiceiice, not to be met with else- 
where in the world. Besides these principal courts, there 
are a multitude of smaller enclosures, appropriated to special 
purposes, to nuns, monks, orphans, strangers, the army, &c. 
and a number of passages lined with tombs. 

Prom hence I proceeded to the church of S. Maria della 
Guardia, situated upon a lofty eminence three miles from 
the city. This church contains a picture of tlie Madonna, 
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said to be by St. Luke, to which the Bolognese formerly paid 
so great a devotion that they loaded her shrine with jewels, 
erected this beautiful church in the form of a Oreek cross, 
surmounted by a dome, and covered within by the richest 
marbles, and constructed a covered |K)rtico witli six hundred 
and fifty arcades, and three miles in length, from the gate of 
the city, to the very door of the church. Tlie portico is 
built massively of brick covered with stucco. The expenses 
were defrayed entirely by private contributions. The view 
from the eminence is stupendous. On one side you behold 
hills of the most picturesque and wild outline, swelling giu- 
dually towards the west, into the Appenines of Florence. 
On the other you command a plain apparently as laoad as 
tfie ocean, traversed by the sandy bed of the Reno, studded 
with villages and cities — here Bologna reclining at your feet, 
and there the distant towers of Modena just marked on the 
horizon. 

Descending by the arcade, we turned off before we reached 
the city, to visit the descrf.ed convent, and church of St. 
Michael in Bocco, situated about half way up the declivity 
of the same range of hills, crowned by the church of S. 
Maria. The convent was formerly the residence of a rich 
ctirporation of Olivetans. They were dispersed by the 
French, and the building was converted into barracks, and 
a hospital. It was subsequently used for a prison. At pre.- 
sent it is vacant. We were first ushered into a circular 
fiourt, whose walls once boasted some of the finest works of 
the Caracci, and their most distinguished scholars. They 
have been so obliterated by time, damp, and still more by a 
barbarous soldiery, that they are no longer distinguishable. 
1 saw, for instance, one face wliose beauty might have saved 
it from such a vulgar outrage, with a pair of spectacles on 
nose scratched in tlie wall. From hence we passed into the 
dismantled church, whose frescoes, being out of reach, are 
in a tolerable state of preservation. Chi the vault of the 
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principal chapel is represented the Virgin in glory, and on 
tli<^ cupola, Paradise itself, both glowing with radiance and 
with f(3rins and features of celestial beauty. On the parti- 
tion that divides this chapel from the body of the church, 
over the broad arch which constitutes its entrance, is repre- 
sented the Archangel Michael armed with a shield and spear, 
driving the rebellious angels out of Paradise. The aveng- 
ing minister is placed above in the centre of the arch, while 
down the two sides fall headlong the enemies of God. In 
gazing astonished at this piece, one is irresistibly reminded 
of the judgment of Michael Angelo, which it resembles in 
sublimity, and in some of its details. In one of the side 
cliapels is found a repetition by Guido himself, of the Mad- 
dalena delle Radici, of the Sciarra palace at Rome. The 
ceiling of the C'onvent Library, consisting of one long hall, 
<nnd a smaller chamber at each end, is painted in fresco by 
Guido, Dorninichino, and the Caracci. Wlien the convent 
was used for a prison, the windows of these apartments 
were walled up, and only a few holes left for air. In the 
same state they still remain, and are consequently so dark 
that the frescoes, which appear to be well preserved, cannot 
be viewed to any advantage. The range of hills on which 
these tw^o churches are situated, affords a number of delight,- 
ful sites, covered with the villas, groves, and gardens, of the 
Bolognese nobility. Their aspect is gay and splendid. 

The University of Bologna, one of the most ancient, and 
at one time, the most distinguished, in Europe, must not be 
forgotten. It contains an extensive museum of antiques, 
a large collection in natural philosophy, of wax anatomical 
preptirations, of chymical, physical, and astronomical appa- 
ratus, and a library of one hundred and forty thousand vo- 
lumes. At present it has about four hundred students, not 
t he twentieth part of the number which it once could boast. 

1 left Bologna with regret, and traversing a rich dead level, 
without passing through any considerable towm, arrived after 
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a journey of thirty miles at Ferrara. It is a beautiful city, 
with uncommonly broad well built streets ; but at present is 
not in a flourishing condition. It contains within its wide 
extent only twenty-four thousand inhabitants, three thou- 
sand of whom are Jews. The cathedral is of a sort of 
mongrel Gothic architecture, vast in size, but otherwise not 
remarkable. The ancient castle of the Dukes of Este, is 
also Gothic and surrounded by a moat. One cannot traverse 
its damp and gloomy halls without emotion. At every step 
one seems to hear the echo of the voice of Tasso, or to sec 
the form of Eleanora, or to listeii to the inspiring strain of 
the romantic bard of chivalry. From the castle 1 proceeded 
to the hospital, where Tasso was confined by his patron. 
The chamber of the poet is a tolerably spacious, but damp 
and chilly vaulted apartment, the pavement of which is on 
the surface of the ground. It receives its little light and air 
from a small grated window, looking on a narrow and 
obscure interior passage. Here the poet consumed seven 
WTetched years, torn by cruel regrets, by the remorse of an 
illicit, or at least presumptuous passion, by exclusion from all 
the fair works of nature, and communion with his fellow- 
men *, by sufferings, in short, sufiicient to produce that very 
madness under pretence of w^hich he was confined. At the 
door is the name of Byron, scratched, it is said, by his ow ii 
hand, upon the plaster, a name blackened by crime, though 
illustrated by genius. 

* From the prison of Tasso, I proceeded to the public li- 
brary, a large collection very elegantly arranged, but distin- 
guished above all, by the relics which it preserves of three 
of the great poets of Italy. In one end of the principal hall 
is fixed in the wall the monument of Ariosto, brought hither 
together with his bones by General Miollis, from the church 
of the Benedictines, at the time when the convent was con- 
verted by the French into a military barrack. Here, in a temple 
consecrated to letters, the bones of the poet finally and appro- 
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prialely repose. In a small apartment adjoining arc preserved 
his autograplis, together with those of Tasso and Guarini. 
The relics consist in one of the comedies of Ariosto, and a num- 
ber of his letters ; some of the minor poems of Tasso, among 
others the sonnet addressed by him from his prison to Alfonso, 
which is said to have procured his liberation, and a copy of 
the Gerusalemmc Liberata, not written but corrected by him- 
self, and the whole of the Pastor Fido of Guarini, very 
neatly prepared for the press by his own hand. Besides 
these relics, are preserved the chair oi Ariosto, and a beauti- 
ful bronze inkstand presented to him by tlie Duke of Fer- 
rara, which he was in the hal)it of using. My emotions on 
looking over tlu^sc interesting remains, i am not ashamed to 
confess, were overpowering. 1 was in the city of Ferrara. 
1 had visited the palace of Alfonso : I had just left the pri- 
son of Tasso : the bones of Ariosto were in the next apart- 
UKuit, and licre were the familiar traces of their genius, the 
‘‘ winged Avoids” Avhicli proceeded from tlieir glowing ima- 
ginations, to be fixed upon the leaf by their own liands in 
enduring characters. How great, 1 tliouglit Avithin myself, 
hoAV enduring, Iioav universal, is the influence of genius ! It 
is confined to no age, language, or nation. Three centuries 
have passed away, and yet every one Avho has a soul lingers 
in the charmed apartment, as if Tasso and Ariosto still Avere 
present. Mountains and oceans intervene, and yet here am 
I from a land in their days a wdlderness, a pilgrim at the 
shrine of the Italian muse. 

Having passed the night at Ferrara, I was conveyed eai ly 
in the morning to Ponte del Lago Oscuro, a small village, 
about four miles distant, on the Po. Here I embarked on 
board of a steamboat, and sailed for four hours on the broad 
bosom of the “ king of rivers.” It is here a large and rapid 
stream, but certainly one of the most uninteresting that 1 
have ever seen. The banks are uniformly flat, and onl}' 
diversified, at very long intervals, with filthy and miserable 
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villages. Prom the Po we entered a canal, which conducted 
us, in a wretched boat drawn by one horse, to the Adige, 
M’^hose bed, though only about twelve miles distant, is con- 
siderably higher than that of the Po, which it resembles in 
the character of its scenery. Having descended the Adige 
a short distance, we entered another canal, by which we 
passed, after crossing the Brenta, into the Lagune that sur- 
round Venice upon every side. At Chioggia, a town built 
apparently in the water, we took a steamboat for the distance 
of fifteen miles which still remained. The Lagune and the 
towns built upon them, are defended from the inroads of the 
sea by tongues of land, united and fortified by an enonnoiis 
mole, in all twelve miles in length, rising about ten feet 
above the surface of the water ; broad enough at the top for 
three men to walk abreast, and composed entirely of hewn 
Istrian stone, resembling marble in its whiteness. This ram- 
part was built during the prosperous days of the Republic, 
and is, beyond a doubt, the most stupendous work of its 
kind in the world. It was distinctly visible as we passed 
along. Having thus in view this noble monument of her 
ancient greatness, and skirting along a nun her of towns, 
her island satellites, we at length came in sight of the Queen 
of the Adriatic, floating in the distance, on her appropriate 
element. The scene was indeed magnificent. On the left 
arose the Euganean hills, whence the prophetic seer l:)eheld 
afar off the battle of Pharsalia. Before us the fairy city, 
witli its spires and domes, and projecting islands, seemed to 
rise indeed a Venus from the foam of the ocean. Behind 
her towered the mountains of Friuli, still crowned with the 
snows of winter. As we approached, a Venetian pointed 
with exultation to the tower of St. Mark’s, to the beautiful 
domes of the Salute and the Redemptore, and the lofty 
spires of S. Zacharia and S. Giorgio. Still nearer, and the 
long and narrow gondolas, painted uniformly black, with 
bow and stern raised above the water, managed by two 
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rowers, or more generally by one alone, began to flit about 
UH like birds skimming the surface of the ocean. By and 
by the Piazzetta of St. Mark’s became distinctly visible, with 
its rich ancient palace and its motley crowd. A moment 
more and the steamboat anchored. Gondolas came swarming 
round us. I descended into one, and was shortly landed 
on tliC ver> door-^tep r>r die hotel. 


LETTER XXXVII. 

E -GENERAL ASPECT OF THE (I'n'—PIAZZA OF ST. MARK- ITfE BA 
SIIJC N—TIIE Clfl Je II— PAl.Af 'EOFTHE DOGE- DUNGEON OF THE IN(iUl 
SITfOi\-imilM,'E OF SlfafS--AN<7ENT MfiKAR\ 

The next day 1 began my examination of Venice, by 
being rowed in a gondola llnough various parts of the city. 
Commencing with the grand canal, wdiich divides it into 
two jiarts, nmning in the form of the letter S, and is a1x>ut 
one liuiidred feet in breadth, I passed whole lines of unin- 
habited palaces, wdth closed window shutters and broken 
glasses, presenting a melancholy spectacle of grandeur in* 
decay. Upon demanding the names of their owners, I heard 
repeated those of Faliero, Morosini, Cornaro, Grimani, Con- 
tarini, Prinh ; families connected wdth all that is glorious, 
and all that is atrocious, in the history of Venice ; but now 
extinct, or banished, or driven by poverty from the splendid 
abodes of their ancestors. The history of one family, that 
of Pesaro, is singular and interesting. Its head, though rich 
and able to maintain his rank, has been a voluntary exile 
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ever since the Tall of tlie Republic. The appcaraiu e of the 
older palaces is one of barbaric nuigjuficence. IMicy piTseixt 
Gothic arches supported by Grecian colmnns aiul roofs, 
sometimes crowned with mimic spires. The more mdcbiin 
are large and majestic edifices, constructed in some instances 
entirely of marble, and presenting a front of two or three 
stories of columns of difi’erent orders. By and by wc came 
to the bridge of the Rialto, thrown across the canal ijj a 
single lofty arch built of white Jstrian stone, and covcreil 
on both sides with shops. Landing here, we ascendcHl I be 
bridge by its steps, to catcli the superb view which is pre- 
sented on both sides by the circular sweep of the, caiiiil, w it li 
its lines of palaces. Descending, we \ isited the aiicieut s<niare, 
of the Rialto, in the olden tinie the t xebange, of V<*nice, tin*, 
very place, indeed, Avherc Sbylock was rat(‘(l by Antonio. It 
is small, and snrrouncled by a portico. I'lie oldest. clnircJj 
and prison of tlie city stand fronting the, s(piar«i ; and ii(‘ar 
it, along the edge of the canal, lies a long low building, the. 
original palace of the Doge. J\om the grand canal, I alter 
wards made a circuit through a niiinber of iliti minor oJies : 
and, landing occasionally, viewed in the deserted stieets still 
more conspicuously the fidleii estate of Venice — walls moul- 
dering to decay — the streets theinsclvcs siidving, hi places, 
below the ordinary level — and whole fines of hou&es unin- 
habited, and falling fast into ruins. 

The principal object of curiosity to a stranger is the .Piazza 
*of St. Mark, and its surrounding edifices. Tiie scjuarc is 
about five hundred feet long by two hundred wide. One 
end is occupied by the church of St. Mark, and the opposite 
one by the new marble palace erected by Eugene Beaubar- 
nois. The sides are adorned by two long uniform buildings, 
two stories in height above the basement, furnished with as 
many ranges of half columns, and composed entirely of 
marble. One of them is occupied as the residence of the 
viceroy or emperor, the other for private purposes* Around 
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diree sides <>1‘ tlic square runs an arcaded gallery, occupying, 
willi its sliops and cafes, llie basement story of the three 
edifices last named. From the end of the square on which 
stands the church, extends at rigJit angles an open space 
terminating on the water. It is called the Piazzetta, and is 
nearly three hundred feet long, by one hundred and fifty 
wide. It is bounded on one side by the palace of the Doge, 
and on tlie other by the ancient Library. The tower of St. 
Mark is situated not far from the church, near the angle of 
junction of tlie Piazza and Piazzetta. It is an ugly square 
bri(-k building, surmounted by a short four-sided spire, in all 
about thn^e liundred feet in height. All these objects, how- 
ex er, are worthy of a particular description. 

The Basilica of St Mark, commenced in the year 970 
and finished in 1071, is a strange mixture of Roman and 
Saracenic ai*chitecture, presenting, however, an imposing 
show of bfu baric magnificence. It is about two hundred 
and thirty feet long, and in the cross one hundred and eighty 
wide. ^J^lie hcigiit of the facade is seventy-five feet. The 
roof is crowned by no less tJiaii five low domes. The front 
presents five })orclies, over wliicli are placed the celebrated 
bronze liorsijs of Venice. These are generally supposed to 
be the work of Lysippus, and to have been brought from 
(jicec^e to Rome, where they adorned various public build- 
ings. J^^om Rome they were transported to Constantinople, 
and placed on the church of St. Sophia, in the same posi- 
tion which they now occupy on St. Mark’s. Prom Con- 
stantinople they were taken by the Venetians : they were 
removed by the French to Paris, from whence they found 
their way back on the general restoration of plundered mo- 
numents. They are beautiful works, still half covered with 
their ancient gilding. The facade is enriched beside with a 
multitude of columns of j)orphyry, verd-antique, serpentine, 
and other equally precious marbles, of which no less than 
five hundred are employed to decorate this stupendous edifice. 
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W ilh fsiiwilar luaterials the whole fiujade is encrusted. Tlie 
thick vaults of the Gothic porches are covered with brilliant, 
mosaics. Through the }X)rches yoti pass into tlui vestibule, 
and thence enter, tliroiigh a door once iK'loiiging to St. So- 
phia's, the church. The interior Is covered witli lich mar- 
ble, gold, and mosaics, from the obscurest angle ot tin* ])ave- 
ineiit to the siuiimit of every dome ; disposed in bad taste, 
it is true, yet presenting an ap])cara 2 ice of inagiiificciicc, 
which, combined with the sombre light, the antique air, the 
associations of the place, is truly sublime. Most of tlie mo- 
saics, statues, and bas-reliefs in bronze and marble are of 
antique workmanship, and curious chiefly for llieir aiiti(iuity. 
There are many, however, of more modern date, whose in- 
trinsic excellence is worthy of admiration. I would men- 
tion, especially, the bronze door of the sacristy, executed by 
Sansovino, and representing on its two principal compart- 
ments tlie death and tlic resurrection of our l^ord. There 
arc many recollections coiuiected with t his ancient temple. 
Here near tlic door of entrance you are [lointed to the spot, 
marked by a slab of porphyry, wlierc the proud and power- 
ful Frederick Barbarossa, subtlued by the arms and the fear 
of Venice, wdio had espoused the ]M>nl ill ’s cause, knell to 
implore the pardon and the blessing of Alexander 111. There 
is the tomb of Dandolo, the conqueror of Constantinople, 
the most aged of heroes. Yonder is the tribune, into wbicli 
the newly elected Doge was wont to ascend, to receive the 
edlegiance of the nobles and the people. 

The palace of the Doge is an edifice nearly square, built 
around a court, its front on the Piazzetta being about two 
hundred and twenty, and on the quai two hundred and ten 
feet long. The two faqades arc similar, being composed of 
two stories of Gothic arcades, supported by columns, and of 
two stories above, perfectly plain, with the exception of a 
large and richly ornamented Gothic window in the centre. 
Two of the columns on the Piazzetta in the second story are 
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red. Prom between these, their sentence is still read to cri- 
minals, elevtited on a platform on the place below. The 
court in its general appearance corrcsjwmds with the exterioj-, 
thoiij^h, in places, Roman arches have been substituted for 
the Golliic. JNear one of the angles of the court is the broad 
and iiias»-nifjceut staircase called of the giants, from two co- 
lossal statues of Mars and Neptune, by which it is adorned. 
It leads into tJie second story of arcades. At its top, the 
Dofi^e was crowned immediately after his election, by the 
oldest senator. Mere, too, Marino h'aliero was beheaded. 
Beneath this gallery arc to be found the celebrated lions’ 
mouths, in which were once received those secret denuncia- 
tions, that, under the jealous aristocracy of Venice, placed 
the liberty and life of the piirest citizen almost at the dispo- 
sal of private mtilice. The lions’ heads w’ere erased by tlie 
French ; the openings alone remain. 

Mounting by the golden staircase, so called from the rich- 
ness of its gilded ornatnoiits, you find at its top a square 
\<?stibiilc, which admits you into the hall of four doors, the 
wall and ceiling of which ate entirely covered with paintings 
by the first Venetian masters. The ceiling is painted in 
fr(\sco by 'rintoretto, but is utterly defaced, in consequence 
of dam]) and neglect. The finest picture on the wall, and 
one of the finest in the world, is the Faith of Titian. It is 
a very large ])iece, though the figures are but few. In the 
midst, surrounded by cherubim and by a glory, which seems 
actually luminous, stands a female figure, holding embraced 
with lier left arm a cross supjiorted by angels, and extending 
aloft in her right, the mystic cup of salvation. Her eyes 
are downcast, her face is beautiful in holiness. Her robe 
and unbound hair float gracefully behind her, while her foot 
rests lightly on a cloud, which seems indeed sufficient to 
siqiport her celestial figure. Before her on one side kneels 
a Mogc, his train supported by a kneeling page. Behind 
stand three soldiers, with various expressions of devout 
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cidmiralioii. On the other side, two majestic propliels re- 
gard the representative of Christianity as bringing with her 
the fulfilment of their distant visions. The accessories are 
w^orthy of the chief figure of the piece, which again is 
worthy of its exalted theme. By the door opposite the one 
at whicli you entered, you pass into the antccliambcr of the 
Collegio, ornamented in a similar manner. On the walls 
on each side of the two doors, arc pictures by Tintoretto, 
among the best of this celebrated master, representing the 
Forge of Vulcan, Mars repulsed by Minerva, Mercury with 
the Graces, and Ariadne crowned l)y a descending Vemis, 
\vliile Bacchus presents the nuptial ring. The two last, 
particularly, arc most extjuisite. They glo^v in every part, 
with life, and gnice.. and beauty. The soft and natural fiesh 
seems actually to swell from the canvass. On the wall 
oj)posite the windows is the Return of Jacob, w ith his family 
and flocks, to the land of Canaan, a picture by Bassano, 
admirable for its truth of detail, its harmony of composition, 
and the cfiect of light ; and a Rape of Europa by Paid 
Veronese, a most beautiful and sublime production. In the 
midst of a landscape of enchanting beauty, through which 
the sea appears in long i^erspective, the princess is assisted 
by her maidens to mount the crouching bull. The troubled 
beauty of her countenance, as slie seems already to rej)ent 
her sportive temerity, tlie richness of her vestments, the grace 
and variety of the group by which she is surrounded, attract 
at once, and fascinate the spectator. From hence you pass 
into the hall of the Collegio, where the Doge was accus- 
tomed to receive foreign ambassadors. The seats of the 
Doge and senators, raised on a platform, in one end of the 
apartment, still remain. The w^alls 5ire adorned with four 
magnificent pictures by Tintoretto, in a style less dark than 
usual, and Paul Veronese. The whole end of the apart- 
ment above the throne of the Doge, is occupied by a large 
allegorical paii^iiig by the latter, representing our Saviour 
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in the clouds, and l)clow Faitli krieeliug robed in vvliitc, aud 
“ beautiful Venice’’ attended l)y a crowd of her beroiis. Tlie 
ceiling is painted in compartmenis by the same artist. One* 
of them, re[)resenting Venice seiited on the globe, attenditd 
by Justice and Peace, is marked by a style of peculiar 
sublimity. 

From hence you pass into the hall of the Senate, a large 
apartment still preserving its ancient scats, and ornamented 
in like manner with the apartments already described. Above 
the throne of the Doge, is a picture by Tintoretto, occuj^y- 
ing the greater portion of the wall, and representing the 
dead body of our Saviour, stipjiorUid in tlie midst by angels, 
and a Doge kneeling on each side. Tlie central grouj) is 
admirably composed, and the whole piece is peculiarly ex- 
ccllent in relief and perspective. Above the door, on the 
opposite wall, is one of the best pieces of Palma the youngej*. 
Our Saviour is seated in the clouds, and adored by two 
1 )oges, who kneel below. One cannot bat be sf ruck and 
aweti by the su[)ernatiiral majesty of the principiil figure. 
On the side wall, opposite the window s, arc four large paint- 
ings by tlie same Palma and 'Pintoretto. One of them is 
peculiarly interesting from its subject. It is an allegorical 
representation of the League of Cambray. Venice, attended 
by her nymphs, and accompanied by her Doge, opposes 
herself undaunted to Europa, who, mounted on her bull, 
advances to the contest, displaying on her shield the arms ol 
the allied potentates. Thus has the painter chosen to re- 
present one of the most glorious periods in tlie history of 
Venice ; a period w^hen the republic, confiding in the wisdom 
of her senators, and the patriotism of her people, resisted 
with persevering fortitude, a world in arms. The hosts of 
Germany, of France, of Spain, of Italy herself, always blind 
lo her dearest interests, besieged her upon every side. The 
thunders of the Vatican, then more terrible than those of 
heaven itself, were ianched at her devoted head ; but still 
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she stood unmoved, firm to her purpose, true always to her- 
self. The ceiling is painted like the rest, by Tintoretto and 
other Venetian artists. ]\assing through the chapel, you 
descend a small staircase, to sec on llie wall at one of its 
stages, the sole remnant of the frescoes which Titian exe- 
cuted in the palace. It is St. Christopher walking througli 
the water, with the infant Christ upon his shoulders, not 
well enough preserved to enable one to judge of its merit. 

Returning hence to the hall of the four doors, you pass 
by a third door into the hall of the council of ten. On your 
right you perceive a picture by Bassano, of the meeting of 
Alexander 111. with the Doge Sebastian Ziani, w hen the 
latter returned victorious from tlic w'ar with Frederic 
rossa, undertaken in defence of the j) 0 })e. The figures are 
very numerous, \vell arranged, and exquisitely finished ; 
each head seems a portrait. The other paintings on the 
wall arc by Aliense, and Mark Vccellio, the nephew^ and 
scholar of Titian. The ceiling was painted by Tan] Ve- 
ronese and otJiers. TJic central piece was carried to J'aris, 
and has never been restored. In the next chamber, called 
of the Bassola, is a picture of the Virgin attended by St. 
Mark, and a doge kneeling before her, by Mark Vccellio. 
In its style, it very much resembles t hat of his uncle. Con- 
tiguous is the hall of the chiefs of the council of ten, the 
three inquisitors of state, that secret and irresponsible tribu- 
nal, with whose cruel and iniquitous proceedings the history 
ol Venice and humanity is blotted. The ceiling of their 
hall is ornamented by a picture by Paul Veronese, of an an- 
gel dispersing the vices. I could not but imagine that the 
painter was conscious of the inappropriateness of the em- 
blem, and executed it with less than usual power. From 
this hall, on one side, there is a private passage terminating 
against the door which gives admission to the prisons far 
below ; while on the other is the chamber of torture. 

From hence you pass into the hall of the grand council. 
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now tlie library of St. Mark, a very large and lofty apart- 
ment, about seventy-six feet by one iiundred and fifty, the 
wall? and ceilings of which are covered throughout with 
paintings by the most eminent masters. At your right, in 
entering, you find a picture of the glory of Paradise by Tin- 
toretto, occupying the whole breadth and nearly the whole 
height of one end of the apartment. Its dimensions arc 
seventy-six leet by thirty ; and such is the number of figures, 
that although many attempts liave been made to ascertain 
il, no two individuals have eve,r agreed in their estimate. 
I’nfortunaieJy (bis grent work lias been very much injured 
by lime, and liy the hands of mcoin[)ctcnt restorers. All 
the Ollier paintings around the wall, twenty-one in number, 
alliule to facts in the history of Venice, and present battles 
l>y land and sea, b}^ day and niglil. sieges, assaults, surren- 
dei's, gorgeous ceremonials, and splendid processions. Tliey 
ai<^ by tlie bands of Rassaiio, ^riiitorctto, Vincentino, Palma, 
Zuccari, Paul Veronese, and other masters of the Venetian 
scliool. Tlie ctijJing is ornamented with similar subjects, by 
the same masters. It is divided into liftceu principal com- 
partnients, two large ovals, and ti >Till larger oblong, which 
extend lengthwise througli t he. centre, and arc accompanied 
along the sides by twelve smaller octagons. Besides these 
tb(*rc are lunettes and cameos, w’liich serve as lich accessory 
oiij aments. Among tdl the prodigies of this ceiling, I was 
most struck with the oval of Paul Veronese. It represents 
V^enice under a noble and beautiful female figure, crowned 
in the clouds by a descending Victory. She is attended by 
her nymphs, and by a hero, the executor of her will. Below 
are ranged spectators, with a skill, ease, and variety, in which 
iliis artist is almost without a rival. When we consider the 
dimensions of this room, the multitude of pictures by which 
it is adorned, their subjects so appropriate to the place, their 
authors the fii st of the Venetian school ; when we consider 
the execution of these pictures, their matchless c.oloring, their 
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natural composition, their rich drapery, their true perspec- 
tive, we shall he inclined to acknowledge that this is indeed 
one of the most magnificently ornamented apartments in the 
world. 

From this apartment you pass through a corridor adorned 
with ancient marbles and bronzes, into the hall of scrutiny, 
where the Doge was anciently elected, now forming part of 
the library. Its principal door is under a triumphal arch, 
erected in honor of Morosini, the Peloponnesian. Opposite 
this door, and covering the whole wall, is a representation of 
the last Judgment, hy Palma the younger, alive with forms 
which seem to project from the canvass and glow with grace 
and beauty. Tlie genius of the author, how^ever, it is plain, 
was not adequate to the terrible sublimity of such a scene. 
The walls and cielings are painted by the same hands, and 
with subjects similar to those of the larger apartment of the 
grand council. Around the walls of both, near the ceiling, 
is a range of portraits, one hundred and fifteen in number, 
of nearly all the doges of Venice, The series commences 
in the hall of the grand council with Obclerio, the ninth 
Doge, who lived A. D. 804, and terminates in the hall of 
scrutiny in Maunini, the last of the long extended line, de- 
posed in 1797. There arc still left thirteen vacant places, 
never to be filled, ^'’here is another vacant in the first 
apartment, bearing a black scroll upon a dark ground, wdth 
the inscription, “ Hie est locus Marini Falletteri decapitati 
pro criminibus,” a most expressive and certain mode of con- 
demning the name of Faliero to perpetual infamy. The 
portraits are chiefly by Tintoretto, Bassano, and the younger 
Palma. I must not forget to mention, that the pictures of 
the ducal palace and of Venice in general, though attached 
to the walls and ceilings without frames, are almost univer- 
sally oil paintings. The library, contained in the last two 
above described apartments, dates from the time of Petrarch 
and Qmlinal Bessarion, who presented their collections to 
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the republic. It contains upwards of sixty thousand vo- 
lumes. 

After having thus visited the more splendid parts of the 
palace, I descended to the dungeons of the, inquisition. I 
visited the dreary cells where, on the entrance of the French, 
were found two miscralde victims, who had survived a cap- 
tivity of twenty years. From these I passed into another, 
whose pavement showed proof of the effort to escape of a 
nameless individual, who burrowed two years in the earth, 
only to be taken the moment that he issued into open air. 
Hence I entered one insrribed with tlie name of its wretched 
inmate, and, strange elast icity of spirit, witli the expression 
of a hope ! Further on 1 was conducted into a dungeon 
whose Avails ‘bore a mote terrible inscription, the sprinkled 
blood of torture and of death. Not far olf Avas the place of 
execution, and the private door through which alone the body 
of tlie victim, Avhen the l?tst breath had been drawn, could 
escape the malice of its [lersecutors, to be plunged into the 
bosom of the deep. Adjoining was the cell of the capuchin 
appropriated to the last sad office of confession. BeloAv these 
prisons, and beloAv even the surface of the canal, (Iric Avas 
another range of dungeons, (lie entrance of a\ hich a\ as closed 
by the French. From hence ascending to the second story 
of the palace, 1 issued through a low portal upon the Bridge 
of Sighs, Avhich connects the palace with the jiublic prison, 
from which it is separated by a canal about thirty feet wide. 
The bridge is about ten feet wdde, and is closely covered, the 
small windows being almost closed by a stone grating. It 
is divided into two passages leading to prisons adapted to 
greater or less severity of punishment. 

The ancient library opposite the ductil palace is a splendid 
building, consisting of one lofty story above the arcaded 
basement, very richly adorned Avith columns and sculpture. 
Its principal hall, which contained the library until 1812, is 
another prodigy of Venetian art. The picture on your right 
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as you enter, appeared to me one of the finest works of Tin- 
toretto. It represents St. Mark descending from heaven, to 
save from approaching deatli a Saracen, ex{)osed in a small 
bofit to a tremendous storm. The relief, the lights, are ma- 
gical. The terrors of the ocean, and the affright of those 
who are exposed to its fury, are depicted with great energy 
and skill. The remainder of the wall is painted by Tinto- 
retto and Molinari. The ceiling is divided into twenty-one 
oval compartments, three in each row, the fruits of the emu- 
lation of nine of the best painters of the sixteenth century. 
Among them, I most admired the Corregiesqiie relief of 
Pordeiione, the rich and mellow tints of Schiavonc, and the 
expressive splendor of Paul Veronese. The Music of this 
last, represented by three female figures, is perfectly delight- 
ful. With all his own richness, ease, and nature in the 
drapery and postures, the heads, particularly one of them, 
have the celestial beauty and refined expression of Guido. 
Around the apartment leaning against the wall, are ranged 
a number of fine pictures, the most remarkable of which 
appeared to me a Judgment of Solomon, by Boniliizio, very 
much in the style of Titian ; our Lord overcome and faint- 
ing, strengthened and upheld by an angel in the garden of 
Gethseinane, by Paul Veronese ; and a descent of our Lord 
to Lindx>, by Giorgione. The figures of the last are not 
more than a foot long, but arc finely relieved and wonder- 
fully expressive. This apartment is now a part of the iin- 
pci ial palace, and is by far the most magjulicent which it 
contains. The rest are adorned with some good pictures, 
but are in other respects no wise remarkable. 
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LETTER XXXVIIL 

VENICE CONTlNirED— ACADEMY OF TTTE FINE ARTS— CONFRERIE OF ST. 
KOCH— CirilKCII OF SAN CIOKCIO MACCIORE— OF STA. MARIA DEIXA 
HALUTE-OF STA. MARIA DEI FRATI-OF ST. .lOHN AM) ST. FALL— OF 
Till-: JESUITS— OF STA. MARIA DELI/ OR ro— CALT.EHV OF THE PALACE 
UARUARKJO-GALLERY MANFRIM- NAVAL ARSENAL-CANALS-CONDO- 
I.AS— RETURN TO THE PIAZZA OF ST. MARK. 

The Academy of Fine Arts at Venice, deposited in the 
ancient Confrerie de la Cliarite, preserves a splendid collec- 
tion of Venetian jiaintings. The first that meets your eye 
on entering the first great apartment, is the Assumption of 
the Virgin by Titian. The dimensions of the picture arc 
large, the figures are above tlie natural size, tin: effect is 
sublime. The Virgin stands upon a cloud, Dome upward 
and attended by a host of angels, while below are assem- 
bled the adoring train of the apostles. The posture of the 
principal figure, with extended arms, and glowing upraised 
countenance, is at once graceful and glorious ; and yet, 
strange to tell ! her legs are actually crossed. Among the 
angels, there is one head in particular on the right of the 
spectator, whose exquisite beauty is beyond imagination. 
The apostles are venerable in sanctity, earnest in zeal, pa- 
tient in fortitude. Each of the heads has its peculiar and 
distinct expression. A number of paintings by the older 
masters, possess great interest, particularly a presentation of 
the infant Jesus to Simeon by Carpaccio, and a Madonna 
arid various saints by John Bellino, botli of them very finely 
finished, and wonderfully expressive for their age. The 
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Resurrection of Lazarus by Bassaiio, seems a complete gal- 
lery of portraits, so characteristic and individualized is every 
head. The feast of Dives by the younger Palma, presents 
him seated at table in the midst of splendid architecture, 
between two beautiful and interesting women; while La- 
zarus is seen, forlorn and ragged, and diseased in the distance. 
The graceful, the beautiful, the natural, are truly represented. 
The miracle of St. Mark to deliver a martyr, is a piece of 
varied and animated action. The saint appears descending 
in the air — the martyr still lies extended on his back — but 
the cords that bound him arc rent asunder, the instruments 
of torture are broken in pieces — one is showing their frag- 
ments to the rising and troubled magistrate— the multitude 
are looking on, some with prying curiosity, and others with 
astonishment and fear. Viewed from a short distance, this 
picture seems to live. Indeed Tintoretto appears to me the 
great master of relief and perspective. The Marriage of 
Cana is the chef iVccavrc of Padovanino. It is a. large and 
charming piece. The striking dignity of our Lord, the 
sweet amenity of (he Virgin, the modest beauty of the bride, 
and earnest tenderness of the bridegroom, the hurry of the 
servants, the presence of music, coinbine in producing an 
animated and enlivening, and at the same time, chastened 
scene of innocent festivity. In the principal of the new 
apartments recently opened, the most remarkable objects are, 
a large and splendid picture by Titian, representing the 
presentation of the Virgin in the temple, the four horses 
and their riders of the Apocalypse, kings and princes falling 
headlong before them, by the younger Palma, a magnificent 
Supper of our Lord in the house of Levi, by Paul Veronese, 
a beautiful descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Virgin by 
Padovanino, and a St. John Baptist by Titian, a solitary- 
figure standing in the desert, with hand extended in warning, 
a form and face dignified, earnest, austere, sublime. In the 
chamber where the academy raecb«, is preserved, in a marble 
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iifn, the right hand of Canova, a horrid mutilation of the 
dead, and a violation of the taste and feelings of the living. 
Ill anotlKir room is deposited a most interesting collection of 
designs, merely etcluid on paper from the hands of the 
greatest masters, Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 
others. It is curious to trace in this and other similar col- 
lections, the first ideas, the burning impulses of gcniu.s. In 
fact there is frequently in these slight sketches, a spirit, a 
grace, a fire, superior to their more studied copies. 

The Confreric of St. Roch lua}^ w ith truth be called the 
temple of the genius of 'rintorelto. Three grand apartments 
are entirely covered \vilh the works ol‘ that distinguished 
artist. Many of them, however, are greatly injured by time, 
damp, find negh^ct. In the large room upon the ground 
floor the finest picture is, peihaps, the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, presenting a scene of confused action, of violent mo- 
tion, of fi^arful expression, well adapted to the subject. The 
wretched mothers, flying from their savage enemies, regard 
no difficulty or danger, so that they may escape w ith their 
offspring. From a high vvall they leap down into a court, 
only to meet new murderers, and to fall benf'vth theii swords, 
mingling their ow-n blood with that of their children. From 
hence you ascend, by a broad and noble staircase, to the first 
story of the l^uilding. On one of the walls of the first landing 
place is a beautiful Annunciation by Titian. The remain- 
der of the staircase is covered with fine paintings alluding to 
the plague. The finest paintings, perhaps, of the upper ball 
are, on the walls, the resurrection of our Lord, and the mira- 
cle of the loaves and fishes ; and on the ceiling, the water 
gushing from the rock beneath the rod of Moses, and the 
sjicrifice of Isaac. The great effort, however, of Tintoretto, 
is in the adjoining apartment. It represents the crucifixion 
of our Lord, and occupies a wall about forty-five feel in 
length, and twenty in height. In the centre is the cross 
with our Lord fixed on it. At its foot is the principal group: 
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the niotJier fainting and fidling against a half-fainting com- 
panion ; Peter and one of the women [neparing to assist her; 
John and tlie Magdalen regarding their sulfering master 
with devoted love and passionate grief. The group is ad- 
mirably composed and sublimely expressive. On one side 
the executioners arc just raisijig tlie cross of one of the 
thieves, while on the other they arc affixing his companion 
to the instrument of torture extended on the ground. Thus 
lias the painter contrived, not only to introduce variety into 
his work, but at the same time to exhibit the whole horrid 
order of the excruciating punishment. Around are placed 
soldiers on foot and horseback, priests, men, and women, and 
children, numerous without confusion, and regular without 
formality, agitated by all tlie various emotions which the 
occasion called forth, and marked by all the variety of char- 
acter natural iu such a multitude. The perspective of the 
whole is magical. The adjoining clmrch of St. Roch, a 
rich and beautiful edifice, is also adorned wdlli six or seven 
grand pictures from the pencil of Tintoretto. The Hospital of 
the Pest particularly i.s full of expression, and in execution 
a prodigy of skill. 

A number of the works of Tintoretto are also to be found 
in the church of S. Giorgio Maggiore. The Last Supper 
is peculiarly worthy of attention. Our Lord is rising up in 
the energy of his discourse, and the apostles are moved with 
astonishment and deprecating love. The Martyrdom of St. 
Lucia, who remains miraculously fixed to the earth, notwith- 
standing the efforts of two goaded oxen to draw tier forward 
by cords attached to her body, is a fine work of Leander 
Bassano. The church is of the architecture of Palladio, 
and is exceedingly neat and simple. 

The church of Santa Maria della Salute, erected in 1631, 
on the cessation of the plague, is one of tlie richest and most 
magnificent in Venice, though not in the best taste. It is 
adorned both within and without with a profusion of columns, 
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and with no less than one hundred and twenty-five marble 
statues. The form of the main body is round, being com- 
posed of the prolongation of the dome, picrctid by arcades, 
which give admission into a circular gallery fiinnsb(Hl with 
smaller chapels. The Grand Chapel is opposite the door of 
entrance, and is pi oduced by the shorter beam of the cross. 
The church is adorned, among others, by three brilliant 
pictures of Luca Giordano, and one by Titian. This last 
represents the Descent of the Holy Ghost u[)on the day of 
Pentecost. In the midst is placed the Virgin with inspired 
and ecstatic countenance, attended behind by two of the 
holy women -on each sidt* ani ranoed the apostles, sitting 
and standing, stretching forth their arm- with transport 
towards heaven, or more traiupnlly rcc(ri\ ing the extraordi- 
nary gift. Above is seen the Holy Cfhost, in the form of a 
dove, from whom descends in diverging ra3^s a ilood of silver 
radiance, producing the most splendid and appropriate effect 
upon the group bedow. Thougli painted at sixty-four 3X'ars 
of age, this picture exhibits perhaps more than the usual 
animation of the author, with all Jiis usual skill. Tiie 
ceiling of the Sacristy, a large apartment, contains three 
paintings by Titian in his best day. The fust is ihe death 
of Abel. He lies prostrate on the earth — his envious brother 
has set his foot upon his shoulder, and lifts his club with 
both brawny arms above his head to give the final stroke. 
The second is the sacrifice of Isaac. He is kneeling on the 
altar, prepared to receive the knife in his bosom. The father * 
has already laid one hand Ujxni the head of his child, and 
uplifted with the other the instrument of death. He is in 
the act of turning to the angel, who, descending, arrests the 
meditated blow. The third exhibits Goliath extended on the 
earth, and the youthful victor, as he approaches to decapi- 
tate his gigantic foe, lifting both hands to heaven in pious 
gratitude. Never was there exhibited more powerful action, 
VOL. II. 10 
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or a coloring' more to the life, than is? seen in tliese thrtie 
Avorks of ihe great Venetian master. 

The church of fe'. Maria dei Frati is remarkable for the 
number and magnificence of its funereal monuments. The 
most modern, as it is the most beautiful, is the monument of 
Caiiova. It is the section of a pyramid, composed of huge 
blocks of Carrara marble, placed against the wall and rest- 
ing on thnfc steps and a basement. The basement is a’ooiit 
forty feet long. In the midst of tlie pyramid is the door of 
the sepulchre. Above it, two angels, in bas-relit^f support 
tlie bust of Caiiova, also in bas-relief, siirrounded by iheser 
pent of eternity. On one side of the porch couches the 
winged lion of St. Mark’s, and near liiiii reclines upon the 
steps the Genius of Death, buried in sad ami profound 
slumber. On the other side, the Goddess of Sculpt ure, veiled 
and pensive, a}>proaches the door to deposit, the sacred urn, 
attended by a youthful genius bearing a torch ; lieliind follow, 
side by side, the sister arts of pabitingaud nrchit,(‘,cture ; two 
youth fid genii close the sad [U'wessiuii. ^J^hc statues are ]\y 
various artists, and are exquisitely execiued. The di^sign of 
the monument is, with some changes, by Canova hiiiiseif. 
It was intended by him for the monument of Titian, ihu 
the attempt to collect sufficient funds for the purpose failing, 
it Avas never executed by him. After IiIkS death, it Avas ap 
propriately adopted for his OAvn monument, and erected at 
great expense by private contributions. Men uav bile the 
^ neglected jjaintcr lies on the othi^r side of the church, covered 
only by a marble slab, bearing the wretched rhyme, 

“ Clui giacr il gran Tiziaiio di Vecelli 

Emulator dc’ Zeusi c degli Apelli.” 

He has a nobler monument, however, in one of his pictures, 
Avhich is preserved here. It represents the Madonna seated, 
attended by St. Peter and other saints. BeloAV are placed 
the family of Pesaro, returning thanks for the victory of one 
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of their number, who irf seen advancing in armor, dragging 
m triumph a captive Turk. ^JMie picture is in the best and 
richest style of the master, and constitutes a memorial fur 
which lie is indebted only to iiis own genius. Many of the 
other monuments of tJiis church, ej ected to heroes and doges, 
tljough in bad taste, arc yet remarkable for magnificence. 
Some of them reseml)Ic, in fact, in size, and ornament, ra- 
ther the facade of a church adorned with columns and 
statues, than a tomb. Erections of this sort are common in 
tlic churches of Venice. I have counted upon one of them, 
erected to \\ lioni and in what churcli 1 have forgotten, no 
Jess than twenty-two marble statues by the best artists of 
tlie day. 

The churcli of St. John and St. Paul, likewise remarka- 
l)le for its monuments and a number of fine paintings by 
n'intoretto, Paul Veronese, the younger Palma, and Bonifa- 
zio, boasts as its greatest ornamejit, the Martyrdom, as it is 
called, of Peter die Dominican, a chef (Vonavre of Titian. 
'I'he iiKpiisitor lies prostrate beneath the blows of his assas- 
sin. his coni])aijion Hies to avoid the fate of his princijial — 
two angels arc seen in the air awtiiting the soul of tlie mar- 
tyr. The design of this piece is more than usually excellent ; 
the expression and com]»ositioii arc siddime ; the coloring 
is unspeakably natural and rich. The chinch of the Jesu- 
its, magjiiticeiitly and tastefully encrusted with wliite marble 
inlaid witli green in foliage and other figures, contains a 
multitude of paintings by the younger Palma, and two of 
tiirec by 'rintoretto. Still, above the grace of the one and 
the sjiirii of tlie other, Titian rises superior in his inart^Tdom 
of San Lorenzo. The time is night — the saint is extended 
on his gridiron, beneath whicli a blazing fire is kindled — he 
is siirvoiinded hy executioners and persecutors. The lights 
and shades, the exi)rcssioii, the arrangement of this cele- 
brated piece, arc beyond all praise. The church of Sta. 
Maria del Ortois again distinguished by a multitude of the 
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works of the prolific Tintoretto. Tlie two finest perhaps 
are the adoration of the golden calf, and the martyrdom of 
St. Agnes. The first is a very large painting, representing 
below the misshapen image worshipped by the besotted 
Israelites, some of wliom load it with gifts, wliilc all seem 
possessed with an insane festivity. Above, Moses is seen 
npon the mount, receiving in iacirabJc glory the tables of the 
law. It is a sublime conception, nobly executed. The last 
represents the 3'outhful heroine kneeling, clad in white, the 
pure glory of innocence and faith illuminating her features, 
refusing every invitation to recant. She is surrounded with 
an admirable group of soldiers and pitying spectators. 

There are a multitude of otlier churches in VeJiicc, of 
splendid architecture, and adorned more or less with works 
by the same masters. I have oulj^ mentioned some of the 
most remarkable. 

The gallery of the palace Rarbarigo contains a numerous 
collection of the smaller works of Titian. The most beauti- 
ful of these arc two hall-lengtlts, placed op[K>sitc to each 
other, the one of Venus, and the other of Mary Magdalen. 
The former is at her toilet, looking in a glass held by Cupids. 
So lively is the representation of her beauty, that you await 
the moment when the goddess shall turn those irresistible 
eyes frotu the coutejnpkitioji of her cJiarms, to demand your 
homage. The Magdalen is in a higher style of art -the 
representation, not so much of the body as of the soul. She 
fe standing in her grot, with one hand laid upon her breast, 
and her eyes raised to heaven in an agony of penitence. I 
can never forget tlic anguish of those tearful eyes, nor the 
slight smile upon that lip, which seems to mark the approach 
of comfort and of hope. In the same apartment is the origi- 
nal bust of the great painter, and his last work, a St. Sebas- 
tian, little more than commenced. He died at the age of 
ninety-six. 

The Gallery Manfrini is one of the richest and most ex- 
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t»!nsivc in Venice. It contains ten rooms, ornamented with 
choice pictures from various schools. In the first room is a 
hciiutiful woman, leaning on one hand, while she holds a 
guitar in the other, looking sideways with a thoughtful and 
pensive expression, by Giorgione, whose works, owing to his 
early death, arc exceedingly rare, even in Venice. The one 
of which ] speak is uncommonly fine ; but it is surpassed by 
another piece from the same hand, in the next room, repre- 
senting 'riliaii, standing between his mistress and the 
author. The head of the mistress is that of the celebrated 
Fhna of the l^lonnitine gallery, but, if }X)ssible, still more 
lovely ajid s[)eakiiig in (ixpression. The portrait of Ariosto, 
by ^I'itian, is deeply interesting. It is seldom, indeed, that a 
picture presents so vividly before the mind the memory of 
two great men ; the living resemblance of the one depicted 
by the magical Jiaud of the other. The contest of Apollo 
and of ]\ari, by Guido, is a most exquisite composition. The 
g<Ml of ]K)etry is inspired as he plays ; the listening air of the 
rustic*, deity, internally confessing himself surpassed, is in- 
imitaltly true to nature. On the ccnlirig tli. -e is a splendid 
painting by Paul Veronese, of tlie deificatio?i of Hebe, con- 
ducted by Mercury into the presence of the gods. In the 
third chamber there is a Sibyl by Gennari, closely resembling 
those of his master and model, Guercino. In the fourth is 
the celebrated Christ borne to the tomb, by Titian, a dupli- 
cate of which exists at Paris, The dead body is borne by 
three men, and folloxved only by the Virgin, supported by 
Mary Magdalen. The grief of all, especially of the two 
latter, is strongly portrayed; but the utter helplessness of 
death, as displayed on the lx)dy of our Saviour, is the most 
striking feature of the piece. The coloring is sombre, and 
the light obscure. The sacrifice of Iphigenia is a beautiful 
and affecting composition, by Padovanino, in which he has 
borrowed the idea of the Grecian painter, and veiled the 
conntenance of Agamemnon. The gallery of Grimani is 
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principally remarkable for portraits of the family, by Titian, 
and other celebrated Vciietiaii painters, and for a noble statue 
of a Greek orator, with hands folded in his robe, worthy to 
be placed beside the Aristides of Naples, which it resembles 
in crencral cliaractcr. 

The naval Arsenal, separated from the city by a canal, is 
more tlian two miles in circumference ; and embraces within 
itself basins, sliipyards, ropcw'alks, foimderies, every thing in 
short which could be useful or necessary in such an esta- 
blishment. To the traveller it is a most interesting object, not 
only on account of its extent and magnificence, but for the 
monuments wdiich it preserves of th<5 ancient gloiy of Ve- 
nice. Before its porch arcpljiced four marble lions, brought 
from Greece by Morosini, the reloponnesian, two of tliein 
taken from the Piraais of Athens. In the re])ository of arms 
arc many remnants of the crusades, the s|)oils of the battle 
of Lepanto, which constituted an era in the history of Ihi- 
rope, by arresting forever the progress of 1 he Turks— the 
armor of Henry lY. of France, a jdain steel suit, preseuted 
by him to tlic republic, when he solicited and obtained the 
honor of being admitted a patrician of Venice — and the 
monument hy Canova of the gallant Admiral Emo, wdio 
died in 1792, fortunately ]>eforc tlic final disgrace of his 
country, the last of an interrupted lait long line of lieroes. 
The arsenal reminds ns c(|ually of tlic fall of Venice ; for 
though kept in good repair, and occupied here and there hy 
scanty stores and a few w^orkmen, it presents in general the 
appearance of an empty void. 

From the tower of St. Mark’s, consecrated hy the observa- 
tions of Galileo, yon gain an excellent idea of the position 
of Venice. It lies in the midst of the Lagunc, a body 
of water, generally shallow^, and twenty -five miles long 
by about ten broad. Through the barrier which defends 
the Lagune from the sea, there arc five or six openings, the 
principal of wdiich arc those of Lido and Malamocco, Around 
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lie a niuhitude of islands, constituting small cities in tlicni- 
selves, and further off is seen the low terra fu ma, bounde.d 
in the north and west by distant mountains. There are one 
hundred and forty-nine canals in Venice, with three hun- 
dred and six bridges, almost all of marble, n^herc arc up- 
wards of twotliousand streets, most of them not wide enough 
for four to walk abreast ; by means of which it is possible 
to pass into every part of the city proper, but by routes very 
intricate and circuitous. Tlie canal of Giiidecca, separating 
the old Jews’ (piarter and island from the rest of the city, is 
probal)]y the one intended by Ihistace when ho describes the 
grand canid as ibrcti luiiidred 3 ards wide. 1 doubt if even 
that be. so broad. The. gondola is a llat-liotloined boat about 
lifU^en ftiet long, and very narrow, furnished with a movea- 
hUi cover, convtiiiiently litted with windows and sliding blinds 
and glasses. The blade of the oar is about ten inches broad. 
J was fortunate enough to fintl two gondoliers who could 
sing. They cliatited for me a part of the llighl of Ermi- 
nia, in a low monotonous measure, alternating irregidarly, 
sonitjtimcs at the conclusion, sonajlimes in tlie middle of a 
stanza. Their music was tolerable only from as-sociatioii. 

But to return once more to tlie Piazza of 8t. Mark s. 
This is the grand resort of gaiety and fashion on festivals, 
immediatel}" after mass, and every evening in summer. On 
these occasions you may see, seated within and before the 
cafes, or promenading through the arcades, crowds of well 
dressed men, and beautiful women, animated in an extras 
ordinary degree. Meantime your palate is delighted with 
exquisite ices, and your cars regaled either by a fine regi- 
mental band, or by tlie songs of vagrant minstrels, preserved 
in their perfection and former multitude only at Venice. 
They generally go in pairs, a man with a violin and a wo- 
man with a guitar, and sing both alone and in dialogue. 
When they have half finished, the woman goes round to 
all who happen to be in the vicinity with a little box, and 
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solicits a trifling gratuity with the most graceful air imagi- 
nable. The promenade of the lower class of the populace 
is the Riva dei Schiavoni, or quai, extending about half a 
mile from St. Mark’s to the pubUc garden. Here you may 
find the conjurer drawing miles of ribbon from his moutli. 
Punch in his box, exhibitions of dancing dogs, or an ex- 
temporaneous orator, relating to a rapt audience some in- 
vented or borrowed story, whose scene is generally, (as I 
heard one of them describe it) “ the Superb City, which 
sovereigJiizes over a thousand islands,” and wliose l)urdeii 
is still the glory of Venice. The public garden, tliougli 
well laid out in walks and adorned with noble trees, and 
though it commands a fine view on one side of the liagime 
and its isLands, and on the other of t he city ami the broad 
canal of the Giudecca, is very little frequented except l^y 
strangers. 


LETTER XXXIX- 

DEPARTTTRB FROM VENICE— PADUA ; ITS HISTORY; ITS UNIVEUSITV~PIJ« 

, Lie PALACE — CHURCHES — ^VICENZA — ^ARCHITECTURE OF PAI.T.ADIO - 
OLYMPIC THEATRE — CAMPO MARZO — (;ONVENT OF MADONNA DEI. 
MONTE—VIEW FROM ITS TOP— ROAD TO VERONA. 

On the first of June I left Venice in a gondola, and 
landed after a passage of five miles over the Lagune, at 
Fusina, an inconsiderable village, merely maintained as a 
landing place. Here I took a little caliche with one horse, 
and a driver of the old school, who lifted his hat (and this 
was no sinecure,) at every church and painting of the Virgin 
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Oil tiie houses and enclosures, and answered every question 
which required an answer in the affirmative, with a “ per 
abbedirlo,” (“ at your service, sir.’’) Striking almost imme- 
diately on the banks of the Brenta, wc pursued them until 
within three or four miles of Padua. I must confess that 
these celebrated banks fell far below my expectations. The 
river itself is a contemptible muddy current, for one half of 
the distance overgrown with flags ; the shores are uniforml}^ 
a dead level ; the villages are neither numerous nor generally 
beautiful. The most consiilerable is Dolo, a very pretty and 
well poo[)led town. On the other baud, liowever, it must 
be admitted that the country smiles with ftMtility, and that 
the villas and j)alaces which almost line the borders of the 
stream, communicate at first sight something like animation 
to the landscape. The villas are generally white, with green 
or brown window shutters or blinds, and have a neat flower 
garden in front. Tlie palaces are souk*, of them c.xtensive 
and magnificent. The most so is that of Pisani at Stra, 
now appertaining to the emperor. Both palaces and villas, 
however, were almost uniformly closed ; changing 3'our first 
impressions into a melancholy recolleciioi* of those festive 
throngs of beautiful women and patricians, worthy of their 
rank and country, which once rendered the banks of Brenta 
during the gay season of the Villegiatura, a paradise on 
earth. 

The avenue by which I approached Padua, was lined on 
both sides for four or five miles by fine trees, and terminate 
in a noble gateway ornamented witli fluted Corinthian 
columns. Padua is situated on the Bacchiglione, and is 
said to contain about fifty thousand inhabitants. Its streets 
are sufficiently broad, and are lined with side-walks under 
porticos, which, however, are neither so continuous and uni- 
versal, nor so beautiful and spacious as those of Bologna. 
The Prato della Valle is one of the finest promenades in 
Europe. It is an extensive meadow ornamented and shaded 
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by trees, in the midst of which there is a large oval space, 
surrounded by a canal of running water, both sides through- 
out their whole extended circumference, lined with statues 
of illustrious men of all nations. On festival days it is said 
to present a very splendid sc>ene. The ordinary lounge, 
however, of the Paduans of a summer’s evening, is the 
Piazza dei Signori, a little St. Mark’s square. 

The history of Padua ascends to a very remote antiquity. 
According to Virgil, it w^as founded by Antenor and a I’ro 
jan colony, one of those scattered bands of refugees whom 
the most celebrated of sieges had left alive. It afterwards 
became a powerful state, and submitted on the rise of tlie 
Roman Republic, rather to its friendship than its arms. 
Taken, pillaged, and destroyed, by barbarians, during the 
decline of the empire, it fell with it under their iron yoke. 
During the middle ages it again asserted its independence, 
and again yielded with dignity to the superiority of Venice. 
It played a conspicuous pcirt during the celebrated I^eague 
of Cambray, and always maintained its fidelity, though 
severely tried. It finally shared the fate of the Republic on 
its fall, and with it was handed over to a foreign master. 
Among her sons, Padua boasts the historian Livy, whose 
“ Pativinitas,” it is well known, adhered to him even amid 
the refinements of the Capitol, and throughout his long lite- 
rary career ; and in our own age Belzoni, the enterprising 
explorer of the Nile. Among her adopted children, she 
r^nks Petrarch, who was a canon of her cathedral ; Galileo, 
who was a lecturer ; and Columbus, who was a student in 
her University: thus claiming in part, the honors which 
belong to one of the chief revivers of letters, to the author 
of the true science of the planets, and the discoverer of one 
half of our own. 1 could not also but remember that Padua, 
in common with many of the cities of the north of Italy, 
had been illustrated by the genius of our own immortal 
Shakspeare. It was here that he tamed his Shrew, and 
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taught a fine though rude lesson to the fairer sex. How 
powerful is the force of that man’s genius ! I knew that he 
had never been in Padua, that the characters whicli he in- 
troduces had never perhaps existed ; and yet such is the 
reality with which he depicts the events, tlie feelings, the 
personages of his drama, tliat 1 found them recorded in my 
mind among the recollections of history. 

The University, tliough it has sunk from its former supre- 
macy, is still well worthy of a visit. The edifice is plain 
and solid, built around a court, and contains a numerous li- 
brary, an excellent ap})aratiis, and very extensive collections in 
anatomy, natural history, &c. The number of its students 
has dwindled from twenty thousand to one thousand four 
hundred. The public [lalace boasts the largest room in the 
world, whoso roof is supported merely on its walls. It is three 
hundred feet long by one hundred wide, with a lofty roof 
bent into the form of a Gothic arch. Its walls are covered 
with frescoes by Giotto. This noble apartment is now used 
only for })ainting witli greater convenience the scenes of the 
Opera, and for the drawing of lotterie.s, two singular uses 
for the ancient sanctuary of public justice. The church of 
St. Giustiiia, built, on the design of Palladio, is vaunted by 
the Paduans as second only to St. Peter’s. It is far, how- 
ever, from meriting this praise. Like niany^ of the churches 
of Italy, it is still unfinished. The hideous brick walls of 

the exterior still wtint their marble incrustation. Besides it 

• 

has too many small cu}>olas. The interior, however, is ex- 
ceedingly grand and simple. Five hundred feet long by 
three hundred and fifty broad in the transept, it is divided 
into three naves by lofty pilasters supporting arches and faced 
with columns. Its chapels are ornamented with fine paint- 
ings by Paul Veronese, Liberi, and Luca Giordano, and 
decorated profusely Avith ricli groups of statues. The church 
of St. Antonio, the tutelar saint of the city^, Avith fcAA’^er 
architectural pretensions, is, for its marbles, bas-reliefs, and 
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statues, one of the richest churches even in Italy. The 
whole of the lofty choir, for example, and tlie spacious sane* 
tuary, are incrusted witli the richest marbles, while the larj^e 
chapel in which tlie body of the saint reposes, has its walls 
covered with bas'ieliefs by the first masters. In an adjoining 
part of the convent are three or four frescoes by Titian, 
alluding to I he life of the saint, so far as I could judge from 
their degraded state, not worthy of the hand of the master, 
nor of the visit of the traveller. 

From Padua to Vicenza, a distance of eighteen miles, the 
country is remar kalile for nothing hut its exuberant fertility- 
The latter city, an ancient Roman colony, contains at pre- 
sent about thirty thousand inhabitants. It is seated on the 
Bacchiglione, near a range of verdant hills adorned with 
villas, whicli add much to the beauty of its site. The streets 
arc narrow, and the buildings generally mean. There are 
about a dozen palaces, however, erected by Palladio, which 
constitute the great ornament of the city, and challenge for 
it a high degree of architectural splendor. 1 must confess 
myself disappointed in all these celebrated works, save one. 
The public palace, for example, exhibits a double story of 
arches, supported by square piles and four low columns, one 
at each angle. These piles again are faced with half co- 
lumns. The effect, to my eye, was unbecoming and mean. 
The house of Palladio, though not more than thirty feet, 
broad, has no less than three portals on the basement, one of 
which alone is arched. The two stories above are furnished, 
the one with half columns, and the other with pilasters, 
serving no purpose save that of paltry ornament. The pa- 
laces are in a style somewhat similar, though they are, of 
course, much more extensive and magnificent. Their ma- 
terial too, would detract from the effect of finer buildings. 
They are for the most part of brick, covered with stucco, in 
some instances partially peeled off by time. The exception 
to which I have above alluded is the Olympic theatre, which, 
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(iioii^h it has no architectural pretensions whatever witliout, 
(it stands in the court of an ordinary house and is of brick,) 
is within a most harmonious combination of all that is taste- 
ful and magnificent. It was erected in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, by a society of gentlemen, for the purpose of performing 
in person the Greek tragedies, the study of which was at 
that time much in vogue. Its execution was made inti- 
mately to correspond with its design. It is arranged, in fact, 
upon the plan of the ancient theatres. The space allotted 
to the audience is semi-cucular, and is surrounded by mar- 
ble steps, rising one above another to the number of twelve. 
Above these, rises a high wall adorned with freejuent niches, 
filled with statues and separated by marble columns. This 
wall supports a gallery, whose balustrade is also surmounted 
by statues. The roof is fluted in large rays, very tastefully 
adorned with gilding. The stage is oblong. The prosce- 
nium is profusely adorned with pillars and statues, and 
pierced by three arches opening into the streets of a magni- 
ficent city. These streets are represented, not by painting, 
but by real edifices adorned with porticos and sculpture, and 
so managed by the gradual diminution of size as to produce 
an ap[)arently long prospective. This beautiful edifice is 
worthy both of the fame of its architect, and the noble en- 
terprise of its founders ; worthy indeed to become the tem- 
ple of the Athenian muse. 

The Gampo Marzo, a verdant meadow situated just with- 
out the city, at the foot of Monte Berico, and half surrounded 
by a branch of the Bacchiglione, is one of the most exten- 
sive and delightful promenades in Europe. From hence 
you ascend to the church of the Madonna del Monte, by a 
covered portico built of brick, stuccoed, and about half a 
mile in length. Though not to be compared in extent to 
that of Bologna, it is more light and elegant, and is kept in 
better repair. It is said to have been designed by Palladio. 
The church is in the form of a Greek cross, crowned by a 
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cupola. It would be beautiful were it not overloaded with 
ornament. In the adjoining convent is a splendid painting, 
by Paul Veronese, occupying the whole wall of one end of 
the spacious refectory. It represents tliti supper of St. Gre- 
gory, at which our liord is said to have appeared in the form 
of a pilgrim, seeking alms among the rest of the mendicant 
band. The scene is laid in an open hall, adorned with 
splendid architecture. The table is crowded with pilgrims 
at one end, and the officers of the papal court at the other. 
In the centre sits the pope, attended by two cardinals. Our 
Lord is recognized at once by the meek, yet super-human, 
dignity which dwells upon his countenance. The relief, the 
perspective, the arrangement of the guests, their drapery, 
attitudes, expression, are so perfectly coj)ied after nature, 
that the scene seems almost real. From the top of this 
convent you command an extensive and magnificent view 
of the surrounding region. Towards the east the eye ranges 
over a garden twenty miles in breadth, and resting for a 
moment on the domes and spires of Padua, pierces still far- 
ther even to the tower of St. Mark’s, dimly seen in the far 
distant horizon. Towards the north, the Alps of Tyrol raise 
their snow-crowned summits, brighter than the fleecy clouds 
which float around their sides. Nestling in their savage 
bosom are seen the villages of the Seven Communes, whose 
inhabitants, the descendants of the Cimbri, routed by Marius 
in the neighborhood of Verona, still retain their Teutonic 
language and ancient usages. In the south stretches, like 
an ocean, the vast plain bordered on the west by the Euga- 
nean mountains, and terminating only on the Appenines of 
Bologna. In the west are seen the fertile hills through which 
winds the road to Verona. 

This road, for the distance of thirty miles, presents to the 
eye of the traveller a constant succession of varied beauties, 
[t runs through a plain about ten miles wide, betw een tw’o 
ranges of low’^ cultivated hills, the one of which joins the 
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Alpfc<, ami the other, decreasing constantly in heiglit, tcinii- 
nates in the vicinity of Rovigo. Behind the former, and 
rising far above them, are seen the wild unequal summits 
of the snow-clad Alps, at once a barrier and an ornament to 
those happy plains. At Montebello, a small village about 
ten miles from Vicenza, where the road is crossed by four or 
five dry beds of torrents, there is an opening both in the 
hills and mountains, presenting a spectacle at once beautiful 
and grand. Range rises above range, terminating only in 
the clouds. Ridge meets and crosses ridge at every imagin- 
al)Ie angle. Below is a scene of fertility and abundance and 
smiling verdure. Above, the rocky summits frown in Alpijie 
blackness, contrasted here and there with stripes and caps 
of snow. This road, in addition to its natural charms, pos- 
sesses an historic interest of no ordinary kind. At Montebello, 
which gave name to one of Napoleon’s most celel)rated mar- 
shals, 1 entered fully on tlie great battle-field of Italy, the 
theatre of the late tremendous struggles for dominion in 
that country. A little further on is Villa Nuova, and about 
four miles to the left lies Areola. The plains in the iieigli- 
borhood of Verona, the grave of the slauglitevcd Oimbri, 
were also the scene of ttaany a desperate contest between 
the French and Austrians. The city of Verona itself, with 
the leveled fortifications of its hills, and the walls of its 
churches and houses marked still with the indentations of 
bullets, bears melancholy witness to the fierce and often 
repeated conflicts between Massena and the archduke 
Charles. And what, alas ! is the fruit of all this bloodshed ? 
The vanquished have recovered more than their lost pos- 
sessions. The mighty victor has fallen like a star from 
heaven. The only useful consefjuence is, that a few acres 
of soil have been fattened, perhaps, into a rank fertility with 
human blood. A noble enterprise, executed by worthy 
means ! 
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LETTER XL. 

VilRON A— ANCIENT A MPniTITEATllE— LAPIDARY MUSEUM- ANTIUPITIES OF 
THE MIDDLE ACES— 'J OMB OF JULIET AND MANSION OFTlIL^ APri.ETS - 
CHURCHES— CALLERIES— MANTUA; ITS C’ATIIEDRAL— CIIUKCII OF SI’. AN 
DKEA— PALAZZO DEL TE~M AC MFICENT FRESCOES OF CIULfO ROMANO- 
ANCIENT DUCAL RESIDENCE-PAINTINCJS OF PALMA THE VOl Nf.'EU - 
POPULATION— AUSTRIAN CARIUSON-REASON OF VISIPINC PARMA— COR- 
REtiCIO— ROAD FROM MANTUA TO PARMA. 

Verona is situated on the Adige, which divides it into 
two parts ; the larger, in the [ilain, called Verona, and the 
smaller, on the side of the opposite heights, called Veronetta. 
The river is here a very rapid stream, about three hundred 
feet in breadth, and is liable to sudden freshets. It rose, 
about the middle of last century, above the basement of the 
houses on its banks. It is traversed by tlnee bridges, one of 
which stiU preserves two or three of the arches constructed 
by the Romans. The city is large, and of a cheerful aspect, 
adorned with palaces and churches of the architecture of 
Sansovino and San Micheli. It contains about sixty thousand 
inhabitants, supported principally by manufactures of silk 
gloves and stockings. It was an ancient Roman colony, 
distinguished as the birthplace of Catullus, Cornelius Nepos, 
the elder Pliny, and Vitruvius, no inconsiderable names in 
poetry and history, in natural and mechanical science. 

Though repeatedly subject, in consequence of being situ- 
ated at the termination of one of the great inlets from the 
iiorth, to invasion and the outrages of barbarians, it still 
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retains some interesting antiquities. Its amplntheatre is the 
principal. It is built entirely of unpolished marble, of which 
it is said one hundred varielies arc found in the s icinity of 
Verona. It is an ovul, of four hundred nnd seventy-live feet 
in length, by three hundred and seventy- five in l>readt!i, and 
eighty in height. ^J'he exterior wall has fallen, w ith the 
exception of only four arches. This remnant exhibits three 
stories of arches, divided by as many ranges (»f Tuscan 
pilaslers, a simple and solid style, w(;ll adapted to the nature 
of the edifice. Within, the arena is two liundred and thirty 
feet long b} one hundred and firly broad. From it you 
ascend, by forty-five mar^sive marble steps, eiirlitocii inches 
liigh, by twenty^-six wide*, lo the lop of the second wall. It 
is supposed tliat tJien', w’us anotlK'i* sericjs of steps between 
this and the outer w’all, wdiicli rises a numlierof feet liigher. 
The steps wdiich still remain arc sulliciiuit to accommodate 
twenty-two thousand persons. ^J^liese steps arc un interrupted, 
except by the jiortals of numerous vomitories, wdiich descend 
info the interior galleries, of which tliere were originally 
three, and by staircases formed by having the larger steps 
so as to form two out of one. The interior staircases and 
the prisons of the wdld beasts arc still in a jierfect state of 
preservation. The arena is at present encumbered by a 
miserable barrack, said to have been raised originally by the 
French to exhibit plays for the edification of the army ; but 
at any rate, still retained by the Veronese as a diurnal thea-, 
tie, an establishment common in all tlie cities of Northern 
Italy. The places for the audience are in the open air, 
within a space marked out on the steps and the arena. The 
stage is within the open sides of the above named barrack. 
Thus does this veneriible monument present a striking, 
though humiliating contrast l>etwecn the establishments of 
modern times and even the provincial magnificence of the 
Romans. The amphitheatre is supposed to have been erected 
under Domitian or Tra-jan, and consequently about the end 
VOL. II. 12 
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of tile tirst century of the cliristian era. The lajit^e of Hcvcn- 
teen hundred years has left it almost perfect The other 
remains are, a double gateway formerly in the wall of the 
city, erected under Gallienus, and a remnant of the front of the 
Forum Judicialc, now built into a house, both of marble, and 
adorned with Corinthian })iUars, but bearing evident marks 
of the degeneracy of the age in whicli they were constructed. 
Among the antiquities of Verona may jilso be ranked the 
Lapidary Museum, consisting of Etruscan, Greek, and Ro> 
man bas-reliefs and inscriptions, ranged around a small 
court, under a portico supported by Doric columns. W(jre 
it not illustrated, however, by the pen of Scipio Matfei, this 
museum would sink into comparative ijisignifirance. 

Verona also contains some antiquities of the middle ages, 
well worthy of attention. The monuments of the Scaligeri, 
princes of Verona, one of tliose turbulent and tyrannical 
families, whose public and private guilt has stained the 
history of Modern Italy, still remain in the churcliyard of 
the chapel opposite and appertaining to tludr ancient resi- 
dence. They arc sonic of them sarcophagi, and some lofty 
pavilions decked with curious columns, and all the monstrous 
shapes of Gothic sculpture. The basilica of St. Zenonc, 
once the cathedral, also claims the admiration of the travel- 
ler, for the strange bas-reliefs wliich ornament its fa<;ade: the 
curious roof of its nave, somewhat in the shape of an inverted 
boat, decorated with stars on a blue ground, to resemble the 
heavens ; the church under its choir, supported by forty 
columns, all the capitals of which have been made studiously 
different; the vault in its churchyard, containing the stone 
coffin, according to the antique inscription, of Pepin, not tlic 
father but the son of Charlemagne, and king of Italy ; and 
the disinterred sarcophagus, which lies not far off, honored 
with the dust of Gavius, a Roman consul under the republic. 

More interesting, however, than even these remains, arc 
the tomb of Juliet, and the mansion of the Capulets. Tlic 
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former is n nidc jiiarblc yarco])hapfus witJjout a iid, with two 
hohi^ perfomUnl w h. one nl ihe foot; and tlm other jiear the 
homi, juude, nrcorchnir to the story of the nncicul croiic who 
rej)eal> the, meJ.'tncJioly tfilr\ to ffivc air to the sJccipuig- Juliet. 
It was formerly in a noi^hhoring garden; once a cemetery, 
]mt is Jiow plficod. for i]crca,i.cr security, in the passage throuj^h 
tlie lioLise, b(‘twceii two pieces of wall covered with jiiitique 
frescoes, all that remains of tJie monastery, which sheltered, 

1 sujjpose, tlic fric'.ndly monk. Tlious^h 1 could not vouch 
for the uiitlieuticiry of tJjis monument, 1 was willing to give 
way to niy credulity, and \i( wed it, I confess, vvitli no ordi- 
nary ejuotions. Witli t!»<' same mrlancholy feelings 1 entered 
the garden, tin', so( ne of Kojueos de-peration, and of tlie 
final terrible calastiophe,. Pondering on tlioo mournful 
events, i wjiik<‘d througli the streets of Vcroiia, haunted 
ju>w to nai by (lie spirit of tiie gay, ibe gallant, tlie fanciful, 
the murd(‘red M(*rcuiio, until 1 found myself before the 
palace of the CapuU^ts. It is an ujicient and lofty brick 
edifice, built around a court. Its garden, iImj scene of wJiis* 
pered lo\e. has xanislaal wuli the incr(‘ase of tiie cii} . Its 
lnui(|ncting balP, where the lirst ttiuder impr '':^i»*n was com- 
municated — the chamber window, at w'bicb ibc youthful 
heroine stood to listen to her lover’s vows, — 1 had not the* 
roinag(‘ tt) seek jiniong the vile apartments of an infeiior 
inn, for such has now become tlie residence of the cAtiiict 
family. In justification of my eiitliiisiasm on this subject, I 
can only ])lead llic inllucncc of the great dramatic eiicliantci^, 
tlie fact that every peasant in Verona is familiar w ith the 
tragic tale, and the maxim that tradition is sometimes to 
be trusted. Among the modern recollections wdiich attend 
Verona, tlic session of the celebrated congress, which estab- 
lished tlie peace of Europe, is not to be forgotten. 1 was 
shown the several houses where tlie Emperor Alexander, 
the duke of Wellington, etc. were lodged, but was too much 
of a republican in feeling to dAvell long or with great pleasure 
on the information. 
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The galleries of Verona arc few in number, aul ^^carcely 
wortliy of a visit. Among its clinrches, many of Avlm’h with- 
in arc of beautiful aicliitectiire, the cathedral and 8t. Giorgio 
are paiticularlv dislinguislied as containing, the one a master- 
piece of Titian, and the other a vhvf (fkrnrre of Paul Ve- 
ronese. The first is an Assumption of the Virgin, repre- 
sented in a kneeling attitude, Avith folded hands and meek 
expression, Avhile she is borne gently upward to heaven. 
The Apostles are stationed below, engaged, some with ex- 
tended arms and upraised eyes, admiring her flight, and 
others bending over to regard with wonder tind sacred awe 
the empty sarcophagus ; a noble, exprtjssivt^, and animated 
group. The picture of Paul Veronese seems to have been 
executed by the })aiiii<.H- with the recollection continually in 
his mind that he was laboring for liis native city. It repre- 
sents tlie martyrdom of St. George. The hero is before the 
image of Apollo, kneeling, not to the idol, but in jireparation 
foi* the stroke of tlic executioner, who stands behind. Be- 
side the martyr is a friar, who has renounced Christianity, 
and who is exhorting him to swear by t lie heathen god. 
^riic victim does not seem to listen ; his thoughts already 
are in heaven. In the rear are ranged oflicials and spccta- 
tOTs 3 , and above is seen the Madonna, surrounded by saints 
and angels. Every part of tlu^ picture is excellent, but the 
naked body of the saint is perfect, and liis upraised counte- 
nance truly sublime. 

* The road from Verona leads through a fertile, but level 
and uninteresting region about eight miles to Villa Franca. 
Prom thence as you approach Mantua, which lies ten miles 
distant, the country improves in beauty. It is in general 
completely j)astoral, exliibiting fine spacious lawns of verdant 
grass, bordered by the plane tree and the beech, ajid remind- 
ing one of tlie days and the employments of ^Pityrus and 
Meliboeus, and the verse of Virgil. Near Mantua Avas the 
birth-place of the poet : its mcadoAVs arc the scene of two at 
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Iciisl, of hii:? Eclogues : its Mincio murmurs still as in liis 
beautiful classic measure. Tlie city, it is well known, is 
situated on an island formed in an expansion of tlic Mincio, 
and is connected with the mainland by five causeways and 
bridges. It is very strongly fortified, both by nature and by 
art. It resist ed every means cm])loyed by Bonaparte him- 
self to take it, excejit the last icsort of blockade and starva- 
tion. It was here that the gallant veteran Wu miser, after 
struggling against what seemed indeed an inevitable fate, 
surrendered Ins well-tried sword to the youthful, yet trans- 
cendtjnt geiiius of his opponent. Here, too, closed the cele- 
Ijmted cainpuigns of Italy, the most splendid exhibition of 
military genius that the world has witnessed, and crowned 
with unjjrecodented triumphs. The streets of Mantua are 
broad and airy. It was formerly exceedingly unhealthy ; 
but by the draining of the neighboring marshes, the raising 
of the stre<its and s(juares, and the construction of additional 
fortifications, diminishing the surface of the almost stagnant 
lake, the Fiiiiich succeeded in rejidering it much less so. In 
fact, notwithstanding the constant tirades of Eustace, ren- 
dered disgusting by their fretjuent repetitiun ami indefinite 
sameness, the infiucnce of the French seems to have been 
g(merally beneficent throughout the north of Italy. Almost 
universally too among Italians, the fame of Napoleon is 
d<Nu ly cherished, and the memory of Eugene Bcauharnois 
fondly beloved. Mantua is indebted for its principal orna- 
ments, both ill painting and in architecture, to the genius 5f 
(liulio Romano. This eminent artist, after the death of his 
master, bet ook himself to the court of Duke Frederick Gon- 
zaga, in which he passed the remainder of his life. The 
cathedral is w itliiii a most magnificent building, somewhat 
in the style of JSanta Maria Maggiore at Rome, divided into 
a nave and four aisles, besides the side chapels, and sup- 
ported by four rows of iliited Corinthian white marble co- 
liumis. It is in the form of a cross, surmounted at the sec- 
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lion I > 3 ’^ a well-proportioned dome. Tiio walls? ol the iia\e 
are divided ]>y alternate winilows and niches^, and adorned 
with st nines. Ujjon tJie wliole, it is eertainly one oi lla^ 
most heaufifiil chnrrhes in Ital3", and conse(juently in the 
world, ^riir church of St. y\ndren, also in llir*. fonn of a 
liatiii nos-, sminonnted hv a dome, hut eonsistinir oi oidy 
one majestic nave. ricJdy yet sijjiply decorated with »ildin^ 
and j)nifitcd architectural (»rjianicnts, is adorned with two 
great frescoes ]*y Caulio. one re]>resonling 1 know not what 
popish legend, and tlie other tlie crucifixion of our Lord. 
The former is much injured *, the latter is in a line state oi 
preservation. 

In order, however, to heliold the r////r/'a7/m of CJiidio 
Romano, 1 hasttmed to the f^da/.zo del T<\ which lies jii>t 
without the wall of tlic city heyond the lake, siii rounde‘d hy 
a spacious promenade, adorned with luxuriant j>lane trees. 
It is a fine hiiilding, of a single hdiy story in h(‘ighi. in the 
fonn of tlie letter wdiose nana' it hears. It, contains a long 
suite of apartments, all adoni(‘d I)v the hand of (litdio with 
paintings and lms-relie1-\ imitated iVom tiic columns of "J'ra- 
jan, and Antoninus, and other antupies. The cliaml»cr on 
the ceiling and w^alls of which, are dej>icted the peniten/.(v** 
and tlie loves of Psyclic, contains many CNipiisite figure^;, 
and deliglilful groujis. The spectator is astonislnul to 
observe, that the artist is no longer the timid imitator of 
Raphael ; but deals in tints more vigorous, in heads m<ire 
characteristic, and in forms more graceful ; and exhibits in 
fact a genius at once original and grand. Still more strongly 
is lie struck by this fact, wdien he arriv'^es at the chainher in 
which is represented the c<;lehrated Battle of tlie (liants. 
The genius of Michael Angelo himself seems to Jiavecoinc 
to the assistance of tlie transformed artist. In the centre of 
the arched ceiling is placed tlie throne of heaven surmounted 
by a circular canopy. Its celestial occupant, however, is no 
longer there seated in trajKjuiJ majesty. JIc has (lcsc<md« d 
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ill tlie energy of veiigeanccj and stands, bunie upwards on 
the clouds, in a sublime and animated attitude near the 
border of the vault. A riglitcous indignation blazes on his 
countenance. In each uplifted hand he wields a sheaf of 
thunderbolts flaming with lightning. Around the same 
border are placed tlic throng of gods, goddesses, and heroes, 
astonished and dismayed, divided between the terrors of their 
chief, and their scarcely relieved apprehension of the formi- 
dabl('. host b(‘low. 'Fliat discomfiied host are ranged around 
the four sides of the apartment, monstrous in size, and sub- 
liine in atiitiid«5 and expression, ^'lie very mountains which 
tiuiV have piled L^getiaa lo scahi the I ' lestud uhode, are now 
tumbling about them. One lies crusht^d beneath an enor- 
mous niciss, anotlier lias his head jainnied in ))f‘tween two 
descending rocks, a. third is about to sink beneath the weight 
which has fallen on his shoulders, a fourth expects x\ it ii 
horror his di^scending and inevitahle fate ; one roars with 
agony, another still blasphemes the hand tliat smote him, 
a third crouches with abject fear and earnest supplication. 
All, though so monstrous and out of nature, act. move, 
do ev(‘ry thing but speak. In returning, 1 passed tlie house 
of (Fiulio Romano, a beautiful two-story edifice erected by 
himself, with a broad and rich, though simple, Tuscan front. 
1 looked upon it, I confess, xvitli far greater reverence than 1 
should have been disposed to do when I left Rome. 

The ancient ducal residence of Mantua, now tlie imperial 
palace, is built around no less than thirteen courts, and’^is 
said to be ecpial in circumference to the city of Guastalla. 
The more ancient part is now entirely deserted. It was 
abandoned indeed by the Gonzagas themselves, after the 
sack of Mantua in 1630, when the palace shared the general 
fate of the pillaged city. Its chambers present a spectacle 
of ruin, in melancholy unison with the fate of the family 
by whom they were once inhabited, the last of whom died 
ill exile in the coinmeiicefnent of the eighteenth century. 
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Among these chambers is one painted by Giulio Romano, 
with the events of the Trojan war. Though much defaced, 
it is still well worthy of a visit, and exliilrits strongly the 
change of style alluded to above. The more modern and 
inhabited parts of the palace, present many spacious and 
noble apartments, adorned in part with t apestry from the looms 
of Arras, woven after the designs of Raphael, and in part 
with fresexjes by the scholars of Giulio. One room contains 
a number of oil paintings, which have been left there only 
because too much injured to be removed. The best of them 
are three large pieces by Palma the younger, represeuiiiig 
respectively the several ages of gold, silver, and iron. Jii 
the first, men and women are beautifully grouped logtMher 
in the nakedness of primitive simplicity and innocenef^, 
reposing beneath shady groves, and engnged in pleasing 
converse. In the second, the labors of the plough and chacc 
have succeeded the season when the earth j)rodaced its fruits 
spontaneously. Still the human race is contented, cheerful, 
happy. In the third War a})pears armed in the clouds, the 
Virtues take flight, ilriven from the eartli by a hideous band 
of Vices. The Furies are let loose upon the world — man 
stabs his neighbor in the back, in the very act of receiving 
him with an embrace— a mother presents the cup to her 
half intoxicated infant— a battle rages in the distance ~ a 
conflagration blazes on the heights. These graceful and 
expressive compositions, executed with all the magic of 
Venetian coloring, are unliappily irrcparaldy defaced. 

Mantua with a population of twenty-five thousand souls 
has a garrison of six thousand Germans, Verona one of three 
thousand, and Venice of four thousand, principally Germans 
of one tribe or another. Austria is said to have on foot in 
Italy about forty thousand in all. 

When about to leave Mantua, I was at a loss whether to 
proceed directly to Milan, or again to direct my course towards 
the south for the purpose of visiting Parma, the scene of tlie 
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labors and triumphs of l^ure^s^ioV pencil. This distiii< 
^uished artist is acknowledged to have been one of the six 
best painters in Italy - ranking with Jjconardo da V^inci, Mi- 
chael Aii,i»‘clo, Raphael, fuiido, atid Of the works 

of the other five, I Jiad already seen much ; of the w^orks 
of Correjr^io, hut little. He had lived Eiiid died in his na- 
tive durliy of Parma, without ever having even visited 
imperial Rome. He had not tlic benefit of intercourse with 
the master s])irits of his age, or of a fajniliar acquaintance 
with tlie w’orks of those who liad gone before him. He was 
an untaught artist, and dtiuik liis inspiration at the pure 
fountain of nature. There w^as something in the history of 
his life vvliich added to the attraction of his fame in drawing 
me to tlje place wlierc he had lived and died. He had lived 
and died almost in indigence. Confined by his narrow cir- 
(•uDislanccs to the |)lace of his birth, where a propliet is ever 
without honor, his transcendent genius was scarcely able to 
raise him above ilu*. pressure of want. Rut the immortal 
artist had not lojig to struggle vvitli man’s ingratitude. At 
the earl}’ age ol‘ Ibrty his mother earth received into her 
bosom all of him that could die. It is lelated hy his bio 
grapher, (iiorgio Vasari, that his death was occasioned hy 
a cold caught in the act of carrying home, on Ids hack, a 
hag of copper coins, the reward vouchsafed him for tlie last 
and most- glorious of his works. I need scarcely add tliat 
the result of my dtdiberation Avas to visit Parma. 

MMic road from Mantua to Guast alia, a distance of eiglf 
teen miles, is similar to that upon the oilier side, and like all 
that 1 have seen of the northeast of Italy, pieseiUing few cr 
large villages and more scattc^red iiouses than the south and 
WH^st. About eiglit miles If om Mantua I rccrossed the Po, and 
felt, with pleasure, that 1 w’as placing another barrier be- 
tween me and my exit from enchanting Italy. The river 
is here about a quarter ol a mile wide — its banks are so low 
as to require the piotectiou of an aitificiaJ mound. About 
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two miles beyond I came upon llie borders of Onastalla, 
which, though separated from her other states by an angle 
of tlie Diichv of Modena, appertains to Maria Louisa. The 
same aspect of country cxwitinued to Parma, twenty-four 
miles, diversified only by the chain of mountains which rose 
before us in the distant west, and which may be considered 
as a low^er range of the great Appeiiine chain. 


T.KTTKR XLl. 


PARMA— OAIETY, AND DEVOTION Ob' THR PEOPLE HL^TORY-MAIU A 
I.Oi;iSA - (JATIIEIMIAJ, ;nTS CUPOLA - f’fU'llf ’II OF S ISIOVANNI F.VANGE 
LIHTA- Dr(;AL PALA< K- PAlNTINCirf f>F < ollKWifilO FARNKSE TllEA 
'I'RE— CONVENT OF ST. PAl’L^P VLAZV.O DEL CIAKDI NO- CHURCH OF 
THE ANNUN/.IATA -PUBLIC WALK -.TOURNEY FROM PARMA TO PLA 
CENTIA ASPECT OF PLACENTIA - LODI 


Parma is situated in the midst of a delightful plain, bor- 
dered in the distance by mountains, on a river called tlie 
Parma, a small branch of the Po. It is a lively animated 
(♦ity, with broad streets and neat houses. Its inhabitants 
appear to be thriving and full of spirits. J yaw their princi 
pal piazza crowded towards evening with gay circles of the 
common people, listening in one place to one of those ex- 
temporaneous poets, once so common, but now so rare in 
Italy ; and in another swarming around a conjurer, who, with 
fantastic dress and apparatus spread upon the pavement, was 
mystifying the open-mouthed and astonished mob. Here a 
transparent wheel, with a light within and circulating irans- 
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purencies, exhibited in the doubtful twiliglit its slxadowy 
wonders, and there a dog with a monkey on his back ca- 
pered round his little arena. All were cheerful and amused 
as they passed from one to another of these spectacles. As 
the bell tolled for the Ave Maria, every hat was taken off, 
and every hand put in motion to make the holy sign : the 
iiTiprovisatore, w ith a low reverence to his audience, broke off 
in the middle of a stanza ; the conjurer gathered up his 
goods ; the wheel ceased its evolutions ; even the dog, as he 
got rid of his troublesojnc rider, secjned to recognize witli joy 
the sacred hour of proyer and of repose. It is in the smaller 
cities of Italy, not frecpicnted so much nor so long by for- 
eigners, that one discovers more strongly these peculiar ha- 
bits of the people. Tlie larger cities have been for many 
years so overrun by travellers of every nation, that their in- 
liabitants have generally lost, hi some measure, their distin- 
guishing characteristics. l'\)r instance, a poor Italian sees a 
multitude of rich foreigners pass the doors of churches with- 
out touching their hats, and learns to do the same. In 
Parma, howevei, all, both jioor and rich, still preserve this 
sign of reverence for the temple of C{xl. 

Parma is a very ancient city. It lielonged, according to 
some, originally to the Etrusci, afterwards to the Gauls, and 
then to the Romans. Its sufferings were great in the first 
days of the second triumvirate, and its history on the decline 
of Home, presents a perpetual succession of disasters. On 
the revival of the Roman empire, under Charlemagne, •it 
was given to the pope. It continued under the pontifical 
sceptre, until it was iniquitously transferred by Paul III. to 
his son Ottavio Farnese. In this family it continued until 
tlie middle of the last century, when on its extinction the 
dukedom passed to a prince of Spain. It w^as taken posses- 
sion of by Napoleon, and added to the kingdom of Italy. It 
is now governed, in prosperity, by the former empress of 
France. She allows great liberty to her subjects, and seems 
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to be Liijivei>!ally beloved. It is notorious tliai slie was inai 
ried to a Gerinau odicer, luwv deceased, of a very amiable 
and respectable character, by wluari she had sev(‘ral chil- 
dren, a son and two daughters. They are educated, though 
privately, yet under her inspection. Upon her death the 
dukedom passes, not to the son of ■Vapoleon, but to the Spa- 
nish prince of Ijucca. The most eminent of the Farnese 
family, was tJie great Duke of Purina, tlie general of Phi 
lip II. H e lies buried in the church of tlie (.^ipucliins, by 
his own directions, wdtliout a monument. 1 hope that lie 
did not dictate liis epitaph. “ D, O. M. Alexander h^aniesius, 
Belgis devictis, Francisque ohsidione levatis, ut huiniii lioc 
loco ejus cadaver deponcretur mandavit 4 . PSon : Deceiiib. 
MDXCII.” Its ostentatious humility is unworthy ol’ sucli 
a man. 

The curiosities of Parma arc all connected w ith the name 
and genius of Correggio. The catJiedral, an ancient Saxon 
edifice, though spacious and splendid, yet owes its principal 
distinction to its cupola painted in fresco by this ceb'brated 
artist. This great w^ork is at ]>n;seiit >o much del’aced, tliat 
from below it appears a confused assemblage, with here and 
there a countenance, indeed angelit*-, looking more distinctly 
from the crowd, or a body swelling from tlie vault w ith all 
the reality of life. But by ascending to the window s of the 
cupola, the plan of the picture may be discovered, and its 
former merits partly at least realized. In tlie centre of the. 
vftiilt is what was once a glory, crossed by the limbs of the 
preceding herald ; around is a deep circle of angels and of 
cherubim, who throng towards heaven, attending tlie mother 
of their Lord. She, seated in the arms of a dense group of 
the celestial host, with one hand laid upon her breast, and 
eyes bent downward, a meek yet most majestic figure, is 
borne slowly upward. Below, between the round wdndow^s 
of the ddme, stand the twelve apostles, admiring and ador- 
ing, attended by groups of chenihim, w'ho guard the sarn^d 
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torches which once lilazed in honor of the Virgin. But, 
alas ! tlicir light has uhnost faded : only here and there a 
chcru])i(* countenance preserves the fresliness, the beauty, 
the intellectiial charni of a celestial infancy ; the sublime 
outline of the apostolic forms alone is perfect: in the ascend- 
ing host y’^on can perceive only the traces of that grace, that 
freedom, that fire, that sublime and not conliised compres- 
sion, which once rendered tliis celebrated work a wonder of 
tlie world. Of the {)rincipal figun? of the piece, the unri- 
valled attitude is all that is discovered; and the glory itself 
is hut a dull brown circle. F<)r my own part, 1 know not 
what is meant when people talk of ihc superior endurance 
of frescoes. They are, it is true, on the widl of the edifice ; 
but the wall is of plaster, and more exposed to damp than 
cloth, and more apt itself to crumble. This remark has 
b(^en confirmed, so far as I have seen, by experience. The 
frescoes of tite V«tticai) are faded — the I'^ransfigurat ion glows 
witli all its original fresJincss. The master-pieces of Titian 
arc still worthy of the, greatest of <‘olorists- -tJic cupola of 
Correggio is a nielanclioly ruin. Sad memorial, alas ! of 
his own early death. 

Tlie church of Sail Giovanni Fivangehsta, also, boasts a 
cupola by Correggio, rejiresenting the Ascension of our Lord. 
The circle of apostles below is tolerably preserved, and ex- 
hibits a collection of the noblest heads and forms ihc most 
dignified imaginable : the principal figure is very much de- 
faced. In the side chajiels are a number of paintings IT\^ 
Girolamo Massola, the most beautiful of which is a Joseph 
receiving the infant Jesus from the arms of his mother, a 
most graceful and interesting group. There are also a num- 
ber of defaced frescoes by Francesco Massola, his cousin, 
commonly called Parmigianino. 

The Ducal Palace, a huge assemblage of buildings with- 
out regularity, encloses however a number of objects of inte- 
rest. The most conspicuous is the academy of arts, con- 
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taming a valuable, though not very numerous, collcciiou of 
paintings. Among them arc the master-pieces of Correggio, 
brought hither from Paris, whither they hci(i been carried 
by the French. The pictures are deposited in two large 
and spacious halls, entirely lighted from above, and therefore 
well adapted to the purpose for which they arc employed. 
The first that attracts your attention is fhe Alationiia della 
S<-ala, a fresco by ("^oi reggio, brought from tlie chundi della 
Scala, demolished by the French. Though of gigantic 
dimensions, and ill-preserved, it exhibits the mother holding 
the divine Infant in her arms in an attitude a!t<l w ith n. 
smile of incfliiblc sweetness. Next is an extjuisitely colored 
piece by Titian, representing, however, litllti more than 
the bnst of our Lord, dragged forward by an old but 
savage executioner. The hctids arc wonderful f<u' their 
outline, air, and relief. Not far off is a picture by Raphael, 
the figures of whicli, thougli dimiuutivc, are wonderfully 
graceful and expressive. Our Lord is seated iu majesty 
upon an eminence, suri’oiiadcd with glory, witli iirms ex- 
tended, about to ascend lu lieavcn. On one side is placed 
the Madonna, leaning towards her son, with the rove 
rence of a creature to her Creator, and the love of a mo- 
ther to her child. On the other side St. John awaits, with 
collected awe, the final departure of his Master. IJelow 
stands St. Paul, with the sword of the spirit dcjieiiding Iroin 
bis hand ; a noble, upright, and majestic figure. On one 
side kneels St. Catharine, with her broken wheel, in wdiose 
graceful form and beaming countenance, is recognised at 
once the portrait of the Fornarina, unworthy surely, how- 
ever beloved and beautiful, of a place in this hallowed scene. 
Though this small piece cannot be ranked as a chef (Teeuvre, 

1 was delighted once more to behold a production of the first 
of painters. Near at hand is the martyrdom of St. Placido 
and Santa Flavia, by Correggio, originally painted for the 
church of St. John the Evangelist. They are both kneeling. 
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an executioner standing over each. The head of the former 
is already half hewn from its trunk, but still turns towards 
Ills sister, as if caring only for her, while she lifts her eyes 
witli ecstasy to heaven, though the sword has entered into 
her bosom. The scene, executed with superhuman power, 
is too tragic to contemplate. 

You hasten from this picture to behold the St. Jerome, 
the rhef rffwiivve of Correggio, called by the Parmegians, 
not without grounds, “ the ])rince of pictures.” Its name is 
a misnoiner, as St. Jerome is hy no means the most conspi- 
rnous figure of the piece. It wiis ])ainted originally for a 
convent, t}]e head of which Ava« represented under the form 
of the saint ; ami hence comes the name. The picture pre- 
sents, in fact, (h(i Madonna, seated with the infonl Jesus in 
her arms, within a sort of curtained tent. On one side kneels 
the Magdalen, embracing one of the feet of her infant Lord, 
and leaning her pensive cheek a gainst the corresponding limb. 
Behind her stands tlic j^outhful Baptist: on the other side 
approaches (he half naked hermit, attended hy his guardian 
lion. Behind him and the Virgin stands an angel, who 
seems indeed an inhabitant of Panidise. In the back part, 
of tlie tent is a wide opening, exhibiting in fine perspective 
the clear sky and smiling landscape. Tlie sweet compla- 
cency, the deep heartfelt affectioii of the mother, the repent- 
ant passionate love of her who loved much and was forgiven, 
the grave dignity of the saint, the simple pure delight of the 
celestial visitant, as he gazes on the assembled group, appeal 
most forcibly to the imagination and the heart ; while the rich 
purple and yellow drapery of the Magdalen, disposed witli 
admirable skill, the design and coloring of the naked body 
of St. Jerome, the perfect natural beauty and entrancing 
grace of the female figures, do more than satisfy — they fas- 
cinate the eye. A relief, which one, without seeing, would 
scarcely believe possible to art, makes the whole picture live 
and breathe before you. 
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Near tliis? s?tiinds another production from the tsamc haiuJ, 
representing the deposition of tlie cross. I'he dead body of 
our liord, reieased from the accursed tree, is laid upon the 
earth, its liead leaning u]K)n the lap of the VirgiiL Opposilc 
kneels tlie Magdalen, with dishevelled hair, bathing with 
her tears those feet, which she had lately anoaited for burial. 
The fainting mother is sup})ort(^d l>v one of the wt'eping 
women, while another ru<Jn\< to her aid Josejfh of Ari- 
rnaliiea is seen in tlici distance, still upon tJic ladder, which 
is ])lanted iigainst the cross. The execiilion of tliis gloomy 
^rene is such as to give it the a])pearaucc of reality , while 
the expression is liappily carried to that just extent, lieyond 
wliich energy becomes grimace, and the sublime sinks into 
the ridiculous. Indeed 1 know of no ])irture in which 
natnic, poetical nature, the only nature admissible* in the 
fine arts, is more truly preserved, more strikingly ilelinean‘d. 
Your emotions, its you gaze u|K)n it. are very iK'ariy analo- 
gous to w’liat they miglit have, been, IhkI you stood on Cal- 
vary and beheld tht^ scene itself. A Itall-length Magdalen, 
by Giiercino, on the opposite wall, lilustiiites admirably the 
difference between him and C/orreggio, both great masters in 
relief. The foriner produced liis effiet ]>y strong lights and 
shades, the latter by a gradual degradation oi the tints. The 
former is the more easy, llie latter the more natural and 
perfect method. 

On the same w’^all with the Magdalen of Guercino, and 
ifearly o})po.sil.e his St. Jerome, is another work by (Correggio 
in his early style, representing our Lord falling beneath the 
weight of his cross as he advances towards (Jalvary. The 
youthful painter avIki might feed his heart sink witliin him 
while gazing on the perfection of the St. Jerome, may well 
turn to the defects, the striking and uniform feebleness, of 
this early work of the great master, to gather fresh strength 
and courage, to kindle in his breast a perseverance inspired 
by hope. Near at hand is another work of C'orreggio, which 
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alno lYiight Hcrve as a model for tlic ultimate object of his 
ambition. It is tlie liii^lit into Kjgrypt, sometimes called the 
Madonna d(dla Scod(^lla, from a cup wliich the Yii^in holds 
in h(;r hand. Jt was originally painted for the church of 
Sepolcro. 71 le Virgin is seated on the ground extending 
tlie cup to ail angel, who is about to pour Avater into it from 
a, vase. Against Jier knee It^.ins the youthful Saviour, re- 
ceiving in one Jiand the <!ates which Joseph has just been 
pulling from the tret*, a brancli of wliich lie still holds drawui 
ilowiuvard, and seizing with the other in playful earnestness 
the unoccupied I'lrin oJ Jus iiiotlier, expressing in his coun- 
L'liance a desire to drink. Above is a group of angels 
rejoicing in the salVty of the hol}'^ family. Tlie smiling 
affection of the inoth('.r she resists, until the cup is filled, 
tlie desire of her child, the arch infantile beauty of his couri- 
lenaoce, ihe grave content and protecting care of Joseph. 

I ho grace, and lieauly of the <avo principal personages of the 
grou]). shed an inetliihJt*, charm over this domestic scene. 
71iere is a rreedom, n !ightn<*ss, an airiness about the, whole 
comp(»silion, and an exnhiiianl liappiiuiss alx/ut <]ie mother 
and child, in delightful C(»nira.sl. with iheir condition, which 
make the heart dance, and tlie nerves vibrate, with pleasure. 
Next this })ictiue, but entirely eclipsed by its superior excel- 
lence, is a graceful Madonna, and child by Parmigianino, 
attemled by two saints, the head of one of whom is remark- 
ably fine. In the library of the ducal palace, which con- 
tains eighty-five thousand volumes, is still another work of* 
fVnrcggio. It is a fresco brought liither from the church of 
St. John the Evangelist, representing, in haJf-lengtli figures 
of colossal size, the Madonna crowned by her son. The 
grace of the Virgin's attitude as she clasps lier hands and 
inclines lier neck and beautiful head, is indeed inimitable. 

77ie Museum contains a tolerable collection of antiquities, 
the most interesting of which is the bronze patent granted 
by lhajan to Valleia, found among the ruins of that city, 
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\vliioh stands not fiu* from Parma, and was covered l>y the 
fall of a neii^liborinjT mountain. Tii a deserted aparlmenl. 
in tlie upper slory of tlie palace, are still sliown tltc toilet, 
mirror, wash-stand, of Maria l^ouisa while empress of 
France, jmd the cradle of the kiiisj^ of Ronje, all of solid 
silver, triple ^il(, adorned with laj)is lazuli. Above the mirror 
is a small statue of Napoleon on one side, and of Maria 
liouisa on the other, miited by a little ciipid, almost the 
sole menioiial that now is left of that uiit>rointious union, 
in I he very palace of Napoleon’s widow. The Farnesc 
theatre in the palace, somewhat like the Olympic theatre at 
Vicenza, is so dismantled as to aJlortl little pleasure to the 
spectator. 

The abandoned Cojivent of St. Paul, contains in the 
chamber of its Ahadcssa. the best preserved frescoes of f\)r- 
re, 2 Cs^io. They consist in a representation over th(Oirc-place. 
of Diana mounied in triumjdi on her car, and in a mnnher 
of nKulallifUis around the \aulted ceilinii’, containinj^ each 
two cu[)ids dis])layjii<^ various ejnl>lems of tl)e chase; one 
bends a hou. another blows a horn, a third holils aloft a 
stain’s head and antlers, a fourth embraces a noble, hound, A:c. 
All are remarkably beautiful and animated. The style in 
ffencral is ^raiidiosi' and full of fire, while tln‘. relief is perfect. 

Tlie Palazzo del (liardino is just without the city in the 
midst, as its name inij)url.s, of an extensive ^iirden. Near 
it was pained a victory ]»y the French, over the Austrians, 
*in 1731. It contains many beautiful aptirtincjits adorned 
with silk haiiijing-s, (mhelin tapestry, bas-reliefs, and paint- 
ings ; hut is principally distinguished by a chamber painted 
in fresco by Agostino (.^iracci, the last work of tliis celebrated 
master. He died before it was completed, as you are in- 
formed by the inscription on the only vacant cornpfutjuent. 
The subjects, it is true, are free, and treated too freely. Still, 
regarded as a work of art, this <*.hamber must be considered 
a rare and beautiful production. On one of the side walls 
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in the Triumph of Venus. The goddess is seated in her 
car, drawn by two cupids, and two youthful satyrs, who 
with hands bound behimi their backs unwillingly advance, 
lashed witli his bow by another cupid suspended in the air. 
Beliind dance the gract^s, linked with a. band of winged 
nyirjphs, two of vvhojii are also seen sporting hi the air. 
The procession is prcced(?d by a beautiful youth, crowned 
with flowers and playing (»n a lyre. Opposite is Ariadne 
with Cupid perclied near her. and Venus with her doves 
standing at her side, addressed by Bacclius, whose joyous 
train sport in th<^ dista.net'. < >n the widi opposilti thti window 
is Kuropa seated on a hull, whom .^hti has decked \\ ith llowers, 
her train of nymphs around her. ( hi one side of the window 
are A|m) 11() and Dajihne, m the moment when the god lias 
caught the fugitive nymph, and the laurel has begun to 
shoot from lier finger’s ends. On the other side is Pan sui- 
prised liy Ajiollo. Kach side of the vault contains a small 
com[)arlment, rep re.-ion ting Mars and Venus, Oalalea and 
Acis Ikxitiiig over ocean, and the encoiintcir of Cl viruses and 
a siren : the fourth is the compartment already alluded to. 
left vacant liy the death of the artist, and now hearing an 
inscrijilion. In the centre of the ceiling is a small oblong 
with a group of three cupids. It struck me very forcibly 
tliat in t.liis last of bis work.-^, Agostino Caracci bad liorrowed 
a grace from Guido, bis former pupil. At any rate, such is 
the joyous beauty, the varied grace, tlie rich coloring, the 
strong expression, the skilful composition of these frescoes,* 
and such too is the freshness in which they are preserved, 
that they are worthy to be ranked next to those of the Rus- 
piglioni, Casino, and the Fariicse Gallery at Rome. 

The church of the Annunziata, a singular edifice, con- 
sisting of eleven chapels, terminating in a large central oval, 
contains a once celebrated fresco by Correggio, on one side 
of its porch. It represents the Annunciation, but is now 
almost entirely obliterated. The public walk of Parma is 
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called the Stradoiie, and is a bread path Ixudered by trees 
and shrubbery, raised in part upon tJio ancient rampart. 
Commanding a fine view of the rich j»lain in wliich tli<u:ity 
is situated, and of the distant Appenines, it aflbrds a delight- 
ful promenade. The city contains about thirty ‘five thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

On the eighth of June 1 left Parma for Placentia, a dis- 
tance of thirty-seven miles. The road lies over the ancient 
iGmilian Way, tJirough a plain, which, as it aj)profiches the 
latter place, begins to swell into low undulations. In the 
distance on IxHli sides arc seen tlic mountains, tlie mighty 
chain of Alps and Appenines, wliich appear evidently tend 
ing towards their final union. Tlie neigh])orliootl of these 
mountains produces, not only here, but even as far cast as 
Verona, a climate liable to sudden changes. 'Phis 1 expe, 
rienced in a cold storm, which descending from the Alps, 
swept over me like a hurricane ; and tlioiigh it passtMl in ilic 
space of a quarter of an Jiour, left the atmosphere nneom 
fortabJy cold. About fifteen mile- from Parma litjs l{org(». 
San Doniiio, a village of three thousand inhabitants, re 
markable for nothing so much as the size and ornaments of 
its inn, beautifully painted with frescoes and arabesques. 
The next considerable place is Fiorcnzuola, of the same 
size, near wdiich Sylla defeated the Marian general ( arbo. 
From Parma to Placentia, the road crosses a number of the 
branches of the Po, presenting at this season broad stony 
‘beds, most of them entirely without water. Hie principal 
are the Nura, the Larda, and the Taro. Over the bed of 
the latter, which is not far from Parma, is a noble bridge of 
twenty arches, built by Maria I^ouisa in the true spirit of 
her husband. 

Placentia is seated at a short distance from the Po, and 
contains about twenty-seven thousand inhabitants. Its streets 
are narrow and sombre; its houses, builtentirely of brick, are 
many of them left entirely uncovered, either by paint or 
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platitcr ; scarcely a creature is to be seen moving, even at 
mid-day — it seems, indeed, a city of tlie dead. Tlic princi- 
pal piazza, Jiowcver, is remarkably beautiful. On one side 
is the ducal palace, a simple edifice, neatly adorned witli 
Ionic pilasters. Opposite is the Gothic podesterin, whose 
lofty basement constitutes a spacious and noble arcaded por- 
tico, used at present for a market. At each end of this 
building*, a little advanced in front of it, is a bronze eques- 
trian statue of colossal size, the one representing Alexander 
b\irnesc, and the other his brother Ranuccio. They are 
both spirited and majestic works, though the horses are a 
little clumsy. About three miles from Placentia, the Trehia 
empti(‘s its tributary stream into tlic Po. A little above tlic 
point of junction, in a place still styled Campo Moito, tlni 
Koman army under Seinpronius and Scipio was defeated b\ 
Hamiibid. The river is small and in many places shalliJW, 
and must, 1 should think, have cliaiiged its character since, 
that memorable contest. The banks of tJie Trcbia were 
also distinguished by a victory of Suwarrow over the French. 
Crossing the Po once more, upon a bridge of boats, I took 
the road to Lodi, tw^enty miles, through a country thickly 
planted with villages, and luxuriantly fertile, almost bejond 
any tiiat 1 have ever seen. 1 was peculiarly struck with 
one circumstance. Attached to every village, but at a short 
distance from it, was a square cemetery, wdth a low neatly 
stuccoed wall and handsome arched gateway, containing 
within the graves of the dead, and their brief inscriptioJis 
inserted into the inner wall. As the day when I passed was 
a festival, I saw more than one returning from a visit to llie 
sepulchre. One very old woman, weeping with anguish, 
as she tottered away leaning upon the arm of her daughter, 
peculiarly affected me. She has buried there, thought 1, the 
only companion of her youthful and happier days — hence- 
forth in the world she is a stranger. 

Lodi is a very neat and prosperous and lively city. It is 
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said to count thirteen thousand inhabitaiUSj and thirly 
thousand cosvs. In fact, the greater part of tlui clicesc called 
Parmesan, is made in Lodi and its vicinity. n'l»e coJcl)rated 
bridge of Lodi is of wood, about fifteen feet broad, and a 
quarter of a mile long. Tt is just witliout ll»e u \vn, over a 
wide-bedded cajial, liable to imindatiojis, which i(;ads into 
the Adda.* From Lodi (o Milan, a disianc** of iv/enty miles, 
the apj)earance of tlie country is the same. It is a ])lain, 
crossed#,' tlie grand canal of Milan and tlie riv<!r Mab^cjiia. 
no, ami a nmluuidc of smaller canals, used for ))nr|)oses t»f 
irrigation. The lower lands, used for the cultivatiuJi ol li e. 
are, during this season, partially inundated. 


LETTER XLII. 


MILAN i ITS APeEARANCE; MANNERS AM) AMUSEMENTS-I.AST Sl PPER OF 
LEONARDO DA V1Nn-'HIE DDOMO-TRII MPIIAL ARCH OF NAPOLIION - 
('AMPO MARZO-CmiRCIIES OF MILAN-PAl.ACKS niE BREKA- .\MBRO 
SIAN UliRAKY-PlCTrRES-ROVAL PALACE-FESTIVaL OF CORPUS DO 
MINI-DIALECT OF MILAN. 


No sooner had I entered Milan, than 1 l)ocamc conscious 
at once, that 1 was in the streets of a large, flourishing, and 
active city. The houses were in better repair, the streets wci e 
more frequented, the inhabitants moved at a l>risker pace, 
the carriages rolled along more swiftly, and in greater num 


This bridge was the :.cene of that chivaitous contest, in which rsapoleor* 
^hieved one of the CcirUtssi and most splendid of his vicioricv!. 
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l)or : in a word, all the usual signs of activity an<l business 
were at oik'o apparent. Milan is situated in ihe midst of a 
vast plain, at a considerable distance from any large stream, 
"riiis defect, however, is supplied by two canals, the one of 
wliicli connccls with the Tesino at Pavia, and the other with 
the Adda; and by the siijierb roads, which traverse the 
country in every direction. It contains fihout one hundred 
and fifty thousand inhabitants, who are sujiportcd hy a great 
variety of manufactures in silic and cotton. The city of 
t Vllini is not without its nrlisans in gold and silver; and 
|]i(^ >trf‘(‘t of armourers and swordmiikers is still filled with 
manufiicturers of the baser metals. Milan was the ancient 
(‘.'ipilai of Cisaljiine Gaul, and afterwards the residence of the 
emperors of the west. In the sixth century it was taken 
and devastated by Vitiges, and in the twelfth it was razed 
lo the ground hy Frederic Barbarossa. For sometime inde- 
[lendent. under its dnkes, the Visconti and the Sforza, it was 
afUM wards tlie fn'(]iieiit hone of contention between France. 
Spain, and the Ibiijiire, and tlie scene of many a siege and 
many a bloody battle. So often destroyed and plundered, 
it conlains no remnant of antirjuity, except sixteen lieaiitiful 
columns in one row, and still supporting their archiuave, 
su})poscd lo have belonged to the baths of Hercules, con- 
structed by Maximian. Milan is distinguished as the coun- 
try of Valerius Maximus and Virginins Rufus, and in onr 
own age of the Manjuis Beccaria, and the great tragic poet 
Vincenzio Monti, wlio died only two or three years sinef. 
He still lives in liis noble Aristodemus. 

^riic streets of Milan arc broad and well built. They are 
paved witli small round stones, hut have flags for the side- 
walks, and in tlie middle two broad parallel lines of flags 
for the wheels of carriages — a great improvement. Hie 
palaces arc numerous, large, and stately, though generally 
in a very simple style of architecture. The squares, how- 
t^ver, arc small and irregular. The city is surrounded hy a 
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was never executed, owing to ilic more eiiliglitoiied taste of 
the French themselves. The picture in its present state, as 
may easily be infiared from what has Ixaai said above, ex- 
hibits nothing but tliat skilful and liarmonious romposition, 
wdiich distinguishes it beyond all the pictures in the world ; 
and that easy and naturiil, that varied find atVecting grace 
and grandeur of attitude, which so well iMMumie the actors 
and the scene. The features of some of tlie personages are 
entirely obliterated, the outline of the heads alone remaining : 
the exquisite countenance of the beloved Apostle lot^ks 
dimly as through a mist — and the head of our J iOid himsell 
scarcely struggles into siildiniity through the restoration (as 
it is called) of Mazza. The engraving of Morgheii is in 
all respects more gratifying than the original itself. 'The 
latter, however, imperiously demands a visit, if for notliing 
else, as a tribute to the memory of Leonardo, one of the 
most exti aordinary men of his own or any otla^r age. "IMie 
greatest mechanician and engineer of his day, a mathema- 
tician tind a poet, a musician, and I need not say a painter, 
he excelled his contemporaries in every art and science, and, 
like Bacon himself, anticipated posterity. In addition to all 
these high qtialifications, he was tht; most amiable man, and 
the most accomplished cavalier of Ids day. 

The next olqect which demands tlie attention of the 
traveller at Milan, is its unrivalled Duonio, the ])ride and 
glory of the city. It is built entirely of white marlde, and 
though commenced in 1386, under Galeas Visconti, not 
entirely finished until under Ifcnaparte, to whom it owes 
one half of its facade. The architecture of this fa<;;ade is 
liable to criticism, as presenting Roman doors and windows, 
in the midst of Gothic towers and ornaments, and in an 
edifice professedly Gothic. Still, in extent and magnificence 
it is a work well worthy of its mighty author. The sides 
and rear of the edifice, composed of the same material, and 
ornamented in a similar manner, are not liable to the same 
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objection. lJfK)n Uiesc the mind rests with uniniiigled satis- 
faction, as it coiileinplates the lii^htness and riclmess of the 
edifice; and tun linc^ from tlic vain attenijR to estimate its 
ornaiTionts in detail, fixes on its first object of admiration, 
the united unparalleled richness of ilie whole. Enterinj^, 
you are struclc wdth a ditrcrent emotion. WitJioiit, all is 
light, and brilliant, and splendid ; within all is grave and 
solemn, as becomes the temple of the Deity. The carved 
and lofty vault, the tail asjriring columns, the long pcrspec- 
lire, the dim light, con«]iir(‘ to [>roduce the sentiment at least 
of deep religious awe. 'i’bc interior is four hundred and 
nny feet long by two hundred and seventy-five wide in the 
cross, and one, inindrcd and seventy in the navci. The 
cupola, (ilothic in its vault, is two hundred and thirty-eight 
fet*t high — tlie vault oi the nave one hundred find forty- 
se\(ui, (hose of (ho aisles one hundred find ten, and those of 
the, chfiiiels sev<‘nty-three. '^Dic roof is supported by four 
rows, coimting in all fifty two clustered columns, eighty-four 
fc*et in lieigbl, and twenty-four in circumftTeiicc. ^^]le 
whole interior is of marble, exci^pting a part of the pave- 
meiu, which is still in brick, 'riiii part which is finished, 
<*oniposed of various niarhles, is said to he (lie most beautiful 
in the. world. The choir is covered witliout with marble 
bas-reliefs, and the chapels, mouumenLs, and walls, are 
crowded with statues. 

Below is a suliterranean chapel, whose sides are lined with 
solid silver, beautifully sculptured in bas-relief, with events 
in the life of St. Charles, whose hones repose in a silver sar- 
cophagus placed above an altar also of silver. This eminent 
saint was, indeed, worthy to be canonized. The head of 
the noble family of Borromeo, and endowed with immense 
wealth, he devoted all tliis influence, added to that of his 
archiepiscopal office, to the public good. Even in the midst 
of the pestilence, he remained faithful amid his flock, their 
temporal and spiritual physician. He claims the first insti- 
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tution of Sunday scliools, (still continued here.) an a^ent 
mighty indeed, though in appearance trivial, for the im- 
provement of mankind. 

In order to contemplate all the richness ol‘ the Duomo of 
Milan, it is necessary to ascend to the roof. Here, turn in 
what direction you will, you meet a bas-relief or a sUitue. 
Ingenuity seems to have exhausted itself in finding places 
for these rich and costly ornaments. It is the great whole, 
however, which most attracts and fixes the attention. From 
tlie elevation of the principal tower, raised above the cupola, 
the eye ranges with astonishment over the long row of light 
and graceful flying buttresses, over the one hundred and 
tw-enty towers crowded and crowmed with statues — over the 
solid pavement of the roof, composed, like all the rest, en- 
tirely ol marble. 1 myself estimated above three thousand 
statues on the roof ; there are said to be five thousand. In 
all, above and below, without and within, there are said to 
be no less than fourteen thousand ; the facade alone con- 
taining four hundred. This stupendous edifice is, indeed, 
as a Milanese expressed it to me in the pride of his heart, 
a mountain of polished and labored marble.” Its effect by 
moonlight is magnificent and sublime. Its white material, 
its unequal and richly ornamented surface, its huge masses 
and vast extent, produce an effect of light and shade which 
seems almost magical. A silver palace erected by the hand 
of a genius or a fay, could not be more light and brilliant 
jftid imposing. 

After the Duomo, and before it in point of taste, the great 
architectural boast of Milan is the celebrated arch of triumph 
commenced to celebrate the victories of Napoleon, and now 
diverted from its original and classic purpose, and called the 
Arch of Peace. It is modelled after the arch of Severus at 
Rome, and like it is composed entirely of marble. The co- 
lumns have not yet been raised up on their pedestals, the 
principal vault has not received its “ rosoni nor are all the 
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has-relicfs cleared from the scaflblding which conceals tliem. 
Judging however from the beauty of the bas-reliefs, which 
arc apparent, and from the exquisite design and workman- 
ship of the capitals, 7*o.s*ow/, cornices, &c. contained in the 
neighboring workshops, one may pronounce without fear of 
contradiction, that this magnificent structure will, when com- 
pleted, far excel its ancient prototype. It is situated at the 
termination of the great route of the Simplon, and consti- 
tutes ill fact one of the barriers of the city. Within opens 
the noble square of the Campo Marzo, on the opposite side of 
wdiich rises the castle, a building vast in extent, enclosing 
the site of the ducal palace of the V isconti and the Sforza, 
and preserving at two of its angles two ancient towers. 
The facade of the castle, which it was once designed to or- 
nament, is left entirely plain. On one of the two remaining 
sides of the s(]uarc is the Arena, a vast enclosure, planned 
precisely after the ancient circus, and intended for similar 
uses. Though for modern times a stupendous work, it yet 
falls below the ancient model. For example, the seats, with 
the exception of a small section intended for the privileged 
part of the audience, arc of turf instead of stone. Still the 
vast circumference of the elegant balustraded walls, the ex- 
tent of the central space, about one thousand by five hundred 
feet, and the solid construction of the arcaded carceresy ex- 
cite admiration and astonishment. It seems to have been 
the design of Napoleon to adorn the ancient capital of the 
west, and the seat of liis own Italian kingdom, in a manner 
becoming its imperial honors. There are a number of other 
arches and barriers in Milan of modern construction, such 
as the arch of the merchants, and the barrier of the Porta 
Ticinese, which, for solid construction, and classic simplicity 
of design, do great honor to the city by which they were 
erected. 

The churches of Milan, after the Duomo, and in compa- 
rison with those of other cities of Italy, are scarcely worthy 
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of a visit. The church of St. Ambrose is venerable for its 
antiquity and its associations. It was liere tliat of old the 
emperors were crowned —it was liere that the saint closed 
the sacred doors on Constantine, when he apjiroached in tlie 
pride of triumph, reminding liim that, humility better be- 
came the house of Cod. Here, too, is still preserved the 
pulpit of the first bishop of Milan, and an iron serpent, still 
venerated by the vulgar as th«at of the desert. The church 
of Santa Maria jn esso San Celsois remarkable for the statues 
of its facade, and the frescoes of it.s interior. The finest of 
the former are two sibyls, reclining above the main door, 
and Adam and Eve standing in niches at the sides. The 
last, especially, is remarkably beautiful jind graceful. 

The courts of many of the paUu'es of Milan are distin- 
guished for their extent and magnificence. Those of the 
palace of the archbishop, and of the hospital, are iiecidiarly 
worthy of a visit. An ordinary ornament of the }>aiaces ol' 
Milan is a painting in perspective, executi^d witli admirable 
skill, converting a dead wall into a scene of architectural 
and niral beauty. The perspective of the casino of tlie citi- 
zens is peculiarly well executed. Tliis casino contains a 
ball-room and its accessory apartments, a card -room, a 
billiard -room, etc. and is, on stated occasions, the resort of 
both sexes of the highest rank next to the nobility. I'he 
nobles have their casino apart. 

The Brera at Milan is an establishment, taking its name 
ffom the noble palace, once a convent, in which it is situated ; 
and cximbining, under the same roof, a library of one hun- 
dred thousand volumes, a fine observatory, a collection of 
pictures, and various schools in the arts and sciences. The 
pictures in the gallery arc not worthy of the jirincipal collec- 
tion of the capital of Lombardy. In fact, with the exception 
of the Hagar of Guercino, whose head is a copy of that, of 
one of his most admired sibyls, and the dancing boys of 
Albano, an exquisitely graceful, natural and finely colored 
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piece, tliis extensive giillery appeared to contain very little 
that was lemarkable. The Anibrosiaii Library, with its 
collection of paintings, is nmcli more iiilfjresting. It was 
founded by tlic nephew of St. Charles Borromeo, who suc- 
ceeded him in the archbishopric of Milan, and is said to 
contain at present eighty thousand printed volumes and 
fifteen thousand manuscripts. The manuscript of the Latin 
translation of Josephus, by Ruffinus, according to the libra- 
rian, is of the fourtli century. It is written on papyrus, and 
is iini(|iic in one respect , the leaf being written on both sides. 
A beiuitiful cojiy of Virgil, with tlie notes of Servius, and 
additional observations in the inargin, written on parchment, 
in tlio ancient cliaracter, is from the hand of Petrarch. Tlie 
fact, it is true, is disputed, but it seems to rest upon suflici(uit 
cv idence. One of tlie earliest biographers of the poet aifirms, 
that in order to possess copies of the classics, he was in his 
youth ill the habit of copying them for himself. Another 
relates that his father, not wishing him to devote himself to 
such studies, burnt all his manuscripts with the exception of 
two, a ("iccro and a Virgil. The Cicero is lost, but tradition 
points to this as the idimtical Virgil. 'Plie effusions of the 
Mantuan liard copied by the youthful hand of one who drew 
such inspiration from his verse, are by no means an uninterest- 
ing object. The autographs of Leonardo da Vinci, deposited 
ill ano! her apartment, arc of undisputed authenticity. They 
consist in an immense number of loose papers, pasted on the 
leaves of a huge folio volume. It is singular to observe, 
that among them all, there are no designs appertaining to 
the art for which he was peculiarly distinguished. They 
arc all designs in architecture, mechanics, civil and military 
engineering, accompanied with notes, almost universally 
written backwards, that is to say, from right to left, and 
therefore unintelligible, without the aid of a reflector. They 
are written or drawn upon scraps of all colors and sizes, per- 
haps, as a companion suggested, from economy ; but more 
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probably, as the guide explained, in order to take advantage 
of the leisure of the moment. These autographs of distin- 
guished jwirsoiis who are gone, are to me always objects of 
interest. To see the names or the thoughts of the illustrious 
dead written by their own hand, brings them, perhaps, more 
vividly and aflectingly to the mind than a j)ortrait, a statue, 
or a monument. These latter memorials are the produc- 
tions of stranger-hands, hut the autograph is the work of 
their owji. 

In a neighboring apartment, are a number of paintings 
well worthy of a nobler hall of exhibition. h'irst among 
them all is the original cartoon of the school of Athens, in 
itself an invaluable treasure. It is of the same size wit h the 
fresco, and is drawn and shaded with black crayon, upon 
sheets of white paper, united and fixed upon canvass. J 
was delighted once more to witness the traces of the hand of 
Raphael, and so vivid a memorial of tlie chambers of the 
Vatican. It seemed almost like meeting a beloved friend, 
from whom I had parted, apparently for ever. Immediately 
below it is a fragment of the cartoon of the battle between 
Constantine and Maxentius. Above it is a copy of the 
Supper of Leonardo, made when that glorious work was 
still unin jured, and therefore of great value. It descends no 
lower than about one half of the top of the table. It is 
placed so high, and such is the state of the varnish, that it 
cannot be seen to advantage. Besides, after all, it is only a 
cbpy ; a body without a soul. There are a number of heads 
and portraits and sketches, by Leonardo himself, which, 
though of course not without much intrinsic merit, are chiefly 
valuable as relics. Three pictures, now generally attributed 
to his pupil Luini, are of great interest ; one is a small head 
of the Virgin, exquisitely designed and finished, and expres- 
sive of a grace and sweetness more than human ; another is 
the Madonna, with the two holy children, a most graceful 
and interesting group ; the third is an assembly of the whole 
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Holy Family. The Virgin is sealed on the lap of St. Eliza- 
l)eth, who looks over lier shoulder deliglited witli the playful 
caress which th(i infant Saviour, snat<^d on liis inollicr’s lap, 
bestows upon St. John. Joscpli stands by in his usual atti- 
tude of grave yet pleased contemplat ion. Though an objec- 
tion may certainly be jnade to the composition, which lias 
placed the Virgin upon the lap of Elizabeth, in an attitude 
neither natural nor grac(‘ful5 yet so exquisite are tlic execu- 
tion and ex])res.sion of the whole, lliat this fault is hardly 
observed. It is remarkable, thfit there is a very strong 
n‘semblance between th<i heads of the two women and 
tlioseof (he Vanity and Modesty of Leonardo in the Sciarra 
palace at Rome. This fact lias induced some connoisseurs 
to attribute the latter to Lnini, while it led the French to 
attrilnifc this Holy Family, while at the Louvre, to lieo- 
nardfi: so dinerent are the judgments of tlic learned. A 
third hy|)olhesis is e(jually reasonable, that Liiini copied in 
his Holy Family ilie Vanit y and Modesty of his master. 

'^riie royal palace of iMilan, erected and ornamented under 
the French, presents very extensive snit^'^ <;f apartments, 
adorned with great taste and sphnidor. Tlic most remark- 
able things about it are, its wooden floors most beautifully 
inlaid, and the frescoes of Appiani on the ceilings. These 
last, (exhibit a brilliancy and harmony of coloring, united to 
a natural grace and simplicity of composition, by no means 
always to he found in the modern schools of Italy. In thc^ 
Salle du Trono still remains the apotheosis of Napoleon, 
executed by this master. The emperor is seated on his 
tlironc, his brow hound with laurel. The throne is upheld 
by four winged victories, while the powers of Europe are 
represented, under female forms, oflbring crownsu The head 
is rather frowning, but hears a strong resemblance to the 
original. It is said that it was once proposed to change this 
head, as has been done at the palace of the Luxembourg ; 
vor.. n. 
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but that no artist could be found at Milan who would un- 
dcrtake the enterprise. 

The festival of Corpus Domini occurred while) 1 was at. 
Milan. On this occasion crucifixes are carried in procession 
by all the eJeroy and confratoriiilies, beariiie;' tapers, aUended 
by the authorities of the city, the iniliUiry i»(>vcru()r, and the 
viceroy and his court. 'J^lie streets tlirough which the pro- 
cession passes, are magnificently decorated, l^he windows 
of even the poorest houses arc hung with silk, and across 
tlic street, from house to house, is suspended a while, or white 
and red festooned drapery, adorned wdth gold. 'I'lie women 
apjDear at the windows and in the streets in their best appa- 
rel. The men crowd to observe the })assing sliow ; the 
clergy chant from time to time as they advance, or pass 
silently along, their eyes downcast, their hands clasped, their 
lips moving as in prayer ; last come the most distinguished 
personages, the podesta, the governor, the archbishop under 
his baldaquin, and the viceroy surrounded by his guards. 
Regnier, the brotJier of tlie emperor, is a nain about fifty, 
tall, well-formed, with a long and thin, but benevolent coun- 
tenance. He was clad very simply in the white Austrian 
uniform, and carried in one hand his hat and in the other a 
taper. Though not a man of talent, and entirely depend- 
ent on the court of Austria, he is said to he personally bene- 
ficent and just. 

The dialect of Milan is a vile jargon, which cuts off all the 
vowel terminations, and introduces a number of words, such 
as aminga for niente^ mica for pane^ entirely foreign to the 
language. When spoken fast, a Florentine assured me the 
Tuscans themselves cannot understand it. 
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LETTER XLIII. 

MILAN CONTINUED— ITS VICINITY— MONZA ; ITS RELICS—ANCIENT ROY- 
AL TALACE— GARDEN- TREES— THE URIANZA- EXCURSION TO THE 
CITY AND LAKE OP COMO— FINAL DEPARTURE FROM MILAN- AVONA 
—ST. CHARLES RORKOMEO— ISOLA BELLA— NAPOLEON’S LAUREL. 

The vicinity of Milan affords many delightful and inter- 
esting excursions. I wished to make a pilgrimage to Pavia, 
where Francis I. lost all save honor, but time would not per- 
mit. Monza, however, had more numerous, if not higher 
claims. This little ciiy lies about ten miles from Milan, and 
is distinguished principally for the relics pmserved in its ca- 
thedral. Here of old the kings of Lombardy were crowned, 
and here is still preserved that iron crown so sacred in legen- 
dary story, so signalized in modern annals. It is in fact a 
plain gold circlet, adorned with jewels. It derives its name 
from a thin hoop of iron, about half an inch wide, which co- 
vers a part of its interior, and is said to have been made of 
the very nails which attached our Saviour to the cross. 
These nails are said to have been collected by the pious care 
of Helena, the mother of Constantine. This relic, however, 
possessed more interest for me from its historical than its 
legendary associations. Jt had liound the brows of many a 
Lombard prince ; it had been placed ujxin his own head by 
the most extraordinary of sovereigns, with the characteristic 
declaration, “ God has given it me ; let him beware who 
shall touch it,” (gare qiii le touchera.) The real crown is 
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only shown at an awful distance, encased in the cross above, 
the altar but there is an (^\ac*t model which you are per- 
mitted to examine at your leisure. 

You are also shown the crown, the fan, and other orna- 
ments of dueen Teodelinda, an ancient princess of the 
Lombards and founder of the cathedral, interesting for their 
antiquity, and doubly iiitcrestinir from their personal con- 
nexion witli a name, known in history. When anti()uitie^^ 
are unappropriated, the impression which they make n|>oii 
the mind is vague and general. But a particular interest is 
excited when the name of the })ossessor is authenlii:iill\ 
known. The imagination loves to expatiate ujxm that iiidi 
vidual’s character, appearance, and spliere of action. 1 < (>uld 
not, therefore, look upon these relics witlioul einolioii. Kent 
was the golden and jewelled goblet which had circulated to 
her health, among cavaliers and courtiers; iierc was the, 
cross which hung pendent from her neck, at once an orna 
ment and an object of devotion; here was the crown, the 
emblem of her sovereignty, and here the gold inoimted Ian. 
the appropriate female sceptre. Who can tell how many 
hearts it has controlled with a single flirt — how many blushes, 
how many smiles it has concealed — how often it has ex- 
pressed anger, disdain, aversion, or the contrary emotions of 
pleasure and complacency ! But the V>loomiiig cheek lias 
withered long ago, the fair hand has been motionless for 
ages, the eye has lost its lustre, the form its motion ; while 
this insignificant implement alone survives, untarnished save 
by the fingers of the curious traveller, and the coarse brown 
thread wdth which the good fathers have repaired its frac- 
tures, — the sole relic of llie female power of the admired 
and beloved Teodelinda ! 

In the neighborhood of Monza, there is an extensive royal 
palace, situated in the midst of a garden, and a walled park 
ten miles in circumference. The garden and ])ark are tra- 
versed by a romantic little stream, and are furnished with 
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itie uriuai iivitiiies, j^^rotlos^ lakes, cascades, ruins, collages, 
towers, and lu idges. But more than all this, they are plant- 
ed witJi n()))le trees and beautiful flowers, left to grow and to 
expand in all the luxuriance of nature. With the former J 
w^as particularly charmed. I have always loved a tree as a 
friend. It is our sweetest shelter from the heat, our natural 
protection from the storm. It is the favorite resort of natuie s 
sAveet musicians, the rustiiiig harbinger of the cooling breeze. 
It is at once the most cheerful and the most melancholy of 
objects ; fwoducing, under either aspect, emotions equally de- 
lightful : the companion of spring and the victim of winter, 
there is poetry alike in its ljudding and in its falling leaf. It 
is the most, pleasing spectacle in the w'orld. What harmony 
ill its colors ! that lirown bark, that grayish moss, that ver- 
dant foliage, how agreeably do they combine to soothe and 
charm the eye ! What beauty in its forms ! — that mounded 
base, t bat irregular yet rounded trunk, those eurviug branches, 
those infinitely diversitied leaves, are perfect beyond the skill 
ol‘ any mortal artist. Wiiat grace, wliat variety, what ex- 
pression, in all its movements ! W ho Iv’s not seen it on a 
summer’s day, just sJiakiug familiarly its pensile foliage, or 
slightly bowing its lofty Jiead, as if in salutation to the gen- 
tle air ! W^lio has not marked it when a stronger wind pre- 
vailed, bending majestically forward with the current, and 
waving its long wings as if prepared to fly ! Who has not 
watched it amid the convulsions of a tempest, stooping al- 
most to earth and again rising to renew the contest, lashing 
the hostile air with furious strokes, or turning its own arms 
one against another, in fearful frenzy, groaning and clashing 
amid the howling storm ! W^ho that has beheld all this, is 
not in love with trees ; and who that loves trees, would not 
be delighted to wander among those of Monza ? As 1 walk- 
ed along the shaded avenues, or lost myself amid the silent 
groves, or reclined upon the verdant and sequestered lawn, 1 
could recall vividly the memory of my own green land 
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woods, where, in spite of the encroachments of human in- 
dustry under the name of improvement, favoied spots are 
yet reserved, in which the venerable fathers of the forest 
may maintain their undisturbed dominion from generation 
to generation and from age to age, still increasing in strength 
and beauty. I shall not soon forget the cloudless sky, the 
fragrant atmosphere, the green retreats of Monza. 

Not far from Monza, but still nearer to the mountains, 
commences the district called the Brianza, spotted with the 
villas of the Milanese. It is a romantic region, composed 
of verdant hills and fertile valleys, luxuriant with vegeta- 
tion, traversed in many instances by the winding 1 iambro 
and its brother rivulets. From every emineiu e you behold, 
on one side, Milan in the distance, and the rich plain of Lom- 
bardy with its countless villages, and on the other, the frown- 
ing rampart of the everlasting mountains. Immediately 
around you, opens at your feet some secluded scene of rural 
beauty, in sweet contrast wdth the vast magiiilicence of the 
distant landscajic. On one of these eminences is seated the 
villa of the Conte Melerio, a delightful house furnished with 
a fine library, a botanical apparatus and conservatory, and 
surrounded with gardens fragrant with the productions of 
every climate. One of the chief ornaments of these gar- 
dens is the water brought from a distance of seven miles, 
and employed in fountains and cascades. Such is the luxury 
and such the expense of an Italian villa — and yet (wdll it 
be believed ?) it is not inhabited during more than a month 
or two in autumn. This fact arises, a Milanese gentleman 
informed me, from the custom of the Italian villegiatura. 
It is always a season of great festivity, and consequently of 
great expense. The house is crowded with guests — parties 
of pleasure are the constant order of the day, servants who 
in town provide for themselves, are nourished in the country 
at the expense of the master. Hence as few fortunes can 
support such an expenditure, and as such a round of giiiet\ 
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would soon lose its charm, tlic Milanese are content, during^ 
spring and sjiinmer, with the occasional visit of a day or 
two to tlieir deligJjthil villas. 

'I'hc excursion to Como and its lake, cannot be omitted 
by the visitor at Milan. I’he city itself, which lies about 
twenty-five miles distant, and contains about fifteen thousand 
inliiibitants, boasts nothing remarkable except its situation. 
This is indeed delightful. As you approach it within three 
or four miles, the uniformity of the plain which you have 
tra versed is broken by hills rising on each side of the road, 
abrupt and wild in outline, as become the children of the 
Alps. Thus embosomed in the mountains. Como is seated 
oil the very brink of a small romantic lake, which, owing to 
a turn in the course of the main body, seems to have no 
furl her outlet. \\ lien 1 arrived, the sun bad already sunk 
lu liiiid (lie mountains ; still their summits were tinged with 
gold, mingling harmoniously w’ith the purple hues below — 
while other hills, more near jit hand, preserved the native 
richness of tlieii* soft velvet w /uure. 7’he air was serene 
and balmy. The [)lacid lake lay trar ]ui' as an infantj secure 
within its mountain bajt*er, lislenirg to the music of the 
flngeolet and the guitar, mixed witli a sweet female voice, 
which seemed to dwell upon its waters. By and by the 
moon lent her enchantment to the scene, and poured a flood 
of silver radiance upon the lake and mountains. The pure 
and bright reflection of the waters, the alternate masses of 
light and shade, various in shape and size, which diversified 
the hills, the dim transparency of the c\^ning atmosphere, 
which like a veil, added new attractions to the beauties it 
half concealed ; the listening silence, the deepening repose 
of night, the blue vault of heaven with its countless stars, 

the happy islands of the blest,” combined to form a scene 
which no pen can describe, which the imagination alone can 
realize. I had prolonged my vigils beyond the witching 
time of night, when my thoughts were directed to the more 
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worldly consideration, that sleep was neeessary in onh’i* \o 
enjoy the voyage of the next day. 

At eight o'clock the next niorning I embarked on board a 
steamboat, constructed, I was told, under the superintendence 
of an American. Although 1 must confess that the naviga- 
tion is by this means rendered more rapid and coininodions, 
3 "ct, on the other hand, T am ready to afTirni that no little of 
its romantic interest, is by the same intians dt^stroyed. There 
is a business air about a steamboat, it goes to work witli so 
niucli earnestness, and proceeds with such steadv perseve- 
rance, that it destroys tlie luxurious repose appropriate to 
such fi scene. It seemed a pity that the smooth surface, of 
the lake sliould ]>e racked by^ those relentless wheels that, 
the sweet silence sliould be broken by the vulgar beating of 
a mill, and that the pure at.mosplicre should be obscured by 
clouds of smoke and cinders. Still one may abstract himself 
from these inapjiropriate accompaniments, and lose not only 
this idea, but almost the consciousness of his own <;\*istcnre, 
in the constant siicccssioi. of Ijranties which meet him upon 
eveiy side, l^jie lake of Como, to use a vulgar comparison, 
is somewhat in the shape of a two-pronged fork, the [irongs 
of which, however, diverge much more than usual, and arc 
about equal in length to the liandle. The southwestern 
branch is the lake of ( bmo proper, tlio sontbeasteni the lake 
of LeccOj and the northern is called in general the l^ago di 
Sopra. '^I'he promontory, where the three unite, is called 
Tremezzina, and is in part covered with llic village of 
Belaggio. Opposite, on the lake of Como, is the village of 
Cadennabbia, twenty miles distant from the city of Como in 
the south, and the village of Domaso near the northern ex- 
tremity of the Lago di Sopra. Tlic average breadth of the 
lake is about half a mile. It is entirely surrounded by 
mountains, which rise abruptly from its borders. 

Having thus given a geographical outline of the lake, I 
would attempt a picturesque description, were it po.ssiblc. 
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To convey, howcv<*r, lo an American an adequate idea, I 
need only direct him to the Highlands of his own Hudson, 
whicli in most rc‘.specls precisely resemble the more cele- 
hralcd scejiery of tlie Italian lake. The same steep and 
verdant mountains, Avith an outline similarly varirnl, the 
same green waves, with the same picturesque windings, 
constiliUe alike the principal charm of both. In other 
[)ointH, however, there is a marked distinction. The banks 
of the lake of (Jomo, for example, are studded with splendid 
villas. Wherever a little platform extends into the water, 
or breaks the steep ascent of the mountain, may be seen a 
white villa with its ornauieiited grounds, a pleasing and 
lively addition to the lanilscajKi. The two most beautifully 
situated aj)peared to me the villa Pliniana, not far from 
< V)mO; and the villa Somma Riva, at Cadennabbia. The 
former is seaUrd on the very brink of the lake, almost in the 
ajigle forine<l by two overhanging mountains, and seems 
admirably cnl<‘ulated for a cot)J retreat from the Jieats of 
summer, ’^riie latter is sihialed on a low eminence, which 
here precedes the nioiinlain range, and is surromiJed by 
beautifully ornamented grounds. The view whicli it com- 
mands of the juiK-tion of the three branches of the lake, 
however, is its chief advantage. Yielding, therefore, the 
}Kdm to the lake of (jomo, for its ornamented villas, the 
lliidsoii still may }»rodiice a counterpoise in the innumerable 
broad sails which iloal upon its bosom, Avaftiiig to its clestined 
mart the commerce of an empire. Whoever has witnessed* 
their hird-like flight as they cross and mingle in mimic 
liocks in the long magnilicent jiersjiective, may, perhaps, he 
disposed to prefer the aiii muted charm which they commu- 
nicate, to the still life of the lake of Como ; where may be 
seen, it is true, lieautiful country seats, but nothing in motion 
on the waters worlli}^ to lie called a boat. On the other 
hand, however, there is, perhaps, no point upon the Amerb 
ran river which presenis view e(|ual to tliat at '^rremezzing-' 
voi,. ij. 17 
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rani;«‘ oj motniialtts, Hetore vimi iie.s tlic liroailcr 
bor^oni of ihc Jiai><) di S<»]»ra, liirii/i(Ml luuanfs the ijorth 
with snow-clad siiininits, bacfc«‘d b}' tlio parent Alj>s. ft 
must be admitted, that no scene upon the: flu(i:>^(ni can he 
compared with this, unless it be the suddt'ii bend of fli«‘ 
river at West\K)mt ; and in an impartial judii^ment, even its 
boasted and beloved beauty must assume tlui second place. 
It is usual to stop at Cadeiinabbia, to visit the villa of the 
Conte Somma Rivn, and then cross to '^IVcnKizzina to see 
the villa Melzi, and await the return of the steamboat at 
Belaggio ; but for my own part, I preferred to continue iny 
course to tlio northern termination ot the la.k<?. In my 
judg'nieril, a rosehusli is sweetei in its freshness and sim- 
plicity, than a hothouse stored witli tJie most brilliant exotics ; 
a spreading forest tree is nobler and more desirable than all 
the trim favorites of the parterre; and the wild charms of 
mountain scenery are preferable to all tlic delights of all the 
ornamented villas in the Avorld. As 1 had not time, there- 
fore, to visit botli, my choice was decided by these savage 
transatlantic pro})ensitics. From ('omo I returned to Milan, 
my mind crowded with delightful reflections on what 1 had 
seen. 

On the 20th of June J left Milan for Geneva, by the grand 
route of the Simplon. The conclusion of the first day brought 
me to Arona, a small town situated on the banks of the Lago 
Maggiore. The country through which I had passed was 
the same rich plain which I have already so often described, 
diversified with villages, and, in the approach to the lake, by 
rivers and hills. The principal of the former is the Tessino, 
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which I crossed at a slioiT distance from the point where it 
issues from the lake. Arona is most deliglitfully placed upon 
the very margin of this broad and beautiful expanse of water. 
U|K)n an opposite promontory is picturesf|nely seated the 
mansion of the Count Jlorroincjo, of whom it is said, that he 
can travel from hence to Rome, reposing each niglit upon a 
territory €'ip})ertainin<»* to himself. In I be dislancc rise the 
rnomitains, liecoming nunv*, and mon lofty and preci[)ilous 
as lliey aj)|)roa.ch the. ^Vlps. Around 3 on, sjireads a scene of 
softer ])eautv, cxtcmdijm inwards the congcjiial south. Low 
hills, covtMcd with vcrdunv. swelling gomlA' from the plain, 
distiiignisli this portion td the landscape. Arona, is tlic nativ^c 
pla.c(j of St. ( ‘barb's IJorromeo. On a bill two or tl nee miles 
distant is seen a statue cn'ctcd to his nauuory, on that mini- 
strous scale whicli mark<‘d the corruption o( taste and the 
desrenerac-v^ of tlie arts in ancient Rome. MMie statue is ol 
copper, and s^namt \ t wo feet in li(‘igbt. ^rb(‘ linger> are six 
feet long. the. head iwtmty fe(*t in circumj’(*rence, and the 
breviaiy wliieli la*, carriers under his arm sixO't'i) fe(,‘t iiigli. 
As if these dimensions were jiot in themselv es sullu ient, the 
statue is mouiiKHl upon a grauito p<Ml(^stal li)rly>six feet in 
lieiglit. 

Lrom Arona, following the border of the lake througli a 
scene of frequent variety and perpctiuil beauty, we arrived 
in a few hours at a nameless village*, opposite the IsoLa Ma- 
dre and the Isola Bella. Here wc took a boat to visit, these 
celebrated islands. As the former, liowever, i^resented iiotliinf^ 
inviting in its aspect, wc contented ourselves with a surve3' 
of (he latter. This is a narrow island, about one-eighth of 
a mile in length, exliibiting the most stupendous monument 
of human vanity and ostentatbui whiclj it has ever hceii m3" 
misfortune to bcliold. A part of it is a natural eminence, 
the rest is composed of no less than ten terraces, supported 
upon vaults, and rising one above another to the height of 
one hundred and twenty feet. The highest is about fifty 
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feet square, and is surinounied by the statue of a winged 
Pegasus, placed there, 1 snp|H>se, to terminate the pyramid. 
These terrfw:es are planted witli the fruits and flowers of 
every climate, cultivated at an expense which is enormous. 
The gardener assured me tliat the mere labor of covering 
them "with plank to defend them from the rigor of winter, 
costs the proprietor annually live thousand francs and two 
pipes of wine. All this expense has l)een and is employed 
to spoil an island, the native beauty of whose site deserved 
a better fate. The palace is very extensive and magnilicent, 
but is equally distinguished by bud taste, and wears aJi air 
of uninhabited desolateness. There are two circumstances, 
however, which render this island unspeakahly interesiing ; 
its situation, and its history. Set like a jew el on the silver 
surface of the lake, it commands a prosj>ect in w hich are 
C/Ombined all the elements of beauty and grandeur. Below, 
a broad transparent lake ; on one side, lofty variegated 
mountains, with long retiring bays and lofty proinoutories ; 
on the other, low baak.s of verdnre, lined w ith smiling vil- 
lages, backed by gently sloping hills ; alK)v e, a sky, and 
around an atmosphere, glowdng w^ith a brilliant sun and 
gifted with the softening hues of Italy, combine to form a 
scene on w Inch the eye miglit dwell and tlie imagination 
expatiate for a w hole life with growing admiration. 

When 1 spoke of the history of the Isola Bella, 1 did Jiot 
mean to allude to the visits of ordinary sovereigns, wliolc 
crow^ds of whom have honored the Count Borromco with 
their presence ; hut to the short sojourn of that extraordiiuiry 
man, who though not then a king, became a few years after 
the master of kings and the disposer of empires. Two days 
before the battle of Marengo, Bonaparte visited this island, 
and sculptured in a musing mood, upon the bark of its tallest 
laurel, the emphatic word Battaglia. The inscription is now^ 
almost obliterated, in part by the effect of time, and in part 
by the sabre cut of some nameless Austrian officer, who w ith 
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the usual brutal rage of his countrymen in all that relates 
to NajxJcon, thought thus to obliterate the disgrace of his 
country. Still enough is left to bear testimony to the truth 
of the story, and to suggest to the imagination a thousand 
interesting considerations. What were the thoughts of the 
still youthful general in that moment, the word itself bears 
witness. But the accompanying reflections which occupied 
his mind, arc less evident, and still more interesting subjects 
of conjecture. Trusting in an ability whicli had long been 
acciistoiiKMl to vanquish every obstacle, and confident in a 
desiiny the most lirilliaut that ever waited upon mortal, he 
surlily (lid not fear for the issue of the approaching crisis. 
Bather, we may su|)|K>se, his thoughts were occupied with 
evenls still more distant, wdth shadows which floated still 
further off, dimly perceived in the obscurity of the future. 
\V lio caji tell but that l)cneath this spreading laurel, the 
(unlhuu at once of victory and of dominion, the future em- 
peror first conceived the idea of that supremacy towards 
which his career had long been tending? However wild 
these conjectures may appear, they yet ocrurred L. me as J 
stood beneiith the storied tree, and filled the most interesting 
moments of iny visit to the Isola Bella. 
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LETTER XLIV. 

PASSAGE OF TTCE SIMPLON— SUBLIMITY OF THE SCENERY— VHJ.ACiE OF 

SIMPELU TORRENTS OF THE SIMPI.ON—BREIG- VALLEY Ol' THE 

RHONE— VILLAGE ON THE DENT DES MONCLES-LAlvE LEMAN-GL 
NEVA. 

Leaving the Lago Macrgiore, near the mouth of ific 
Toccia, wc pursued the ronmnlic valley of tliat Hvcm*, which 
groNVS wilder and more narrow the fiirtlier 3 'ou advance 
the inoimtaiiiSj to Domo d'Ossola, a r(miarka])ly neat and 
well-built town, where wc rested for the night. 15e<\veen 
Domo d'OssoIa and Brcig, ujHin the other side, at a distance 
of forty-two miles, is the celebrated passage of the Simplon ; 
before the days of Bonaparte utterly impracticable for car- 
riages, but now constructed with such skill over a mountain 
nearly seven thousand feel in lioiglit, tliat in no place has it 
a descent of more than two and a half inches in six leet. 
The road, it is true, does not pass over the summit of the 
mountain — it ascends, however, to the height of nearly five 
thousand feet. It is in all places twenty-five feet broad. It 
boasts six galleries, from two hundred paces to fifty in lengtli, 
hewn through the solid rock, Avhich is left in some instances 
in an arch above, and in some entirely removed. TJie sides 
of the causeway are supported for miles by a stone wall, 
springing from the bottom of a gorge one hundred feet in 
depth. Add to all these works, innumerable aqueducts be- 
neath the road which afford a passage to the torrents, bridges 
thrown over water-courses and ravines, all in stone and of a 
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most, boantifiil construclioii, and you may have some idea of 
a work wliicli was finished, iiolwithslanding its stu[)cndous 
niagjiitiide, in tlui four years bdween 1801 and 1805. The 
man who conslriicted sueli a liighway, and opened the val- 
lies of the Alps to the approach of civilization, and afforded 
to Italy a commercial communication with the north, cannot 
be said to have lived entirely in vain. 

Wonderful, however, as are the works of man which this 
road exhibits, thc‘y are far surpassed by tlie prodigies of 
nature, with which they are surrounded. About a league 
from Dome d' Ossola you encounter the river Veriola, whose 
IkhI you pursue for nearly five leagues, that is to say, 
within a h'.agiKi or two of the village of Simpclu. From 
hence yo^* enter upon the Val di Vedro, a narrow and savage 
vidley, surroiinded on all sides with rocks, shooting upwards 
in fi»rms the most grotescjue, and seeming to threaten from 
on high the passing traveller. At its termination 3^)11 find 
th(* village of Divedro, reclining on a gentle slope, a jewel 
in the desert. Passing onwards you enter the still narrower 
gorge of Yesclles. Having descended from the carriage, 
with the (hit ernii nation of making the greater part of the 
jKissjige of the Sinn)lon on foot, 1 suffered it to gain consider- 
ably llie start of me, being certain tliat 1 could easily over- 
take it ill these mountainous regions. As it disappeared 
from view behind a sudden turn in tlie road, 1 seemed indeed 
deserted. Stec^p and inaccessible precipices surrounded me 
on every side. The heavens appeared shut down upon n^y 
}i(‘ad, and 1 was left alone with God and Nature. No voice 
spake ill the silence save that of the torrent as it rushed 
precipitous!}^ onward, as if glad t.o abandon these inhospitable 
wilds. No moving thing, no semblance of life, stirred in 
the dreary waste, disturbing its native stillness. A sublime 
horror brooded over the mountain solitude, seeming to forbid 
the profane approach of man. It is in such scenes as this, 
that the mind is most forcibly impressed with the omnipo- 
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lence of Gocl. His beneficence is Iw'st illustrated by tlie rich 
luxuriant vale, the waving harvest, the fertilizing stream 
but here rock piled on rock, and inouiitain poised on moun- 
tain, the resistless torrent, the inaccessible iieighl, the lofty 
summit piercing even through the clouds, bespeak a power 
which moulds and arranges matter at its will, and indicates 
the Almighty hand that formed the universe. 

The same gorge continues as far as San Marco, the last 
village in Italy. I passed the barrier with mingled feelings. 
If on the one hand, I was leaving the fairest land on which 
the sun shines in his daily round, a land whose gladdening 
skies, w^hose mountains, vallies, rivers, seas, and atmosphere, 
are the most beautiful on earth ; if I was leaving the land 
most favored by the arts, and most endeared by ancient re- 
collections ; on the other hand, 1 was also esca|)ing from one 
universal prison, where the back is bent beneath the ))urden 
of the German tyrant, where the hand is chained, the tongue 
is tied, and thought itself is hardly free ; from a spectacle of 
general miseiy which wrings the heaa, and of moral degra- 
dation which distracts the soul. Still it was wdth many a 
fond regret, that 1 hailed the free air and mountain scenery 
of Switzerland. 

At Gondo the first village in Switzerland, the road )>eginR 
to open, affording a more extensive prospect among tlic sur- 
rounding mountains. At the village of Sim[>elu near the 
summit of the passage, w^e halted for three hours. I ein- 
pk)yed nearly the whole of this time in wandering among 
the neighboring heights, and contemplating the ever varied 
scene, which each new point of view developed. Here I 
overlooked a deep-descending valley with its foaming torrent, 
its scattered huts, its cultivated patches ; and there I gazed 
upon the inaccessible summits crowned with snow, and still 
towering two thousand feet above the height., wiiich seven 
hours had been consumed in attaining. How varied, how 
vast, how magnificent, is Nature ! How insignificant in tlie 
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^-oinpai ison, is t he material )»ortioii of that little being, for 
whom i»ev(‘rl)je[ess the world, Avith all Uiat it contains, was 
fn>i, created, and is still preserved ! How striking is the 
iuforenn'. that the soul, the spiritual essence, is the nobler 
part, and its care the chief end of man ! While standing on 
th(‘so Iteiglits, J hajtpciicd to remember tlie passage in which 
Akenside demands 


Whci that I'roiu Alpine lieijrlitHj liis laboring eye 
Slioots rounrl tlin wide ijorizor*, l«> survey 
rsilus, or (ianges, rollhiL*^ his hright wave 

Tlirough iiioiiniains, plains, through empires black willi shade. 

And eontinents of sand; 'Will turn his gaze, 

'J’o mark tlic wiijdiiig> of a scanty rill 
'J’hat niuriJiurs at his lic i ? 

I\m my own part, 1 experienced the falsity of the implietl 
principle of tbe poet. My eye Avas, no doubt, first, and 
pri»)cif)ally, oct'Ujtied with the grandeur and sublimity of tJie 
di'^iaiit landscape ; Imt after a time my attention wa^ attract- 
r<l. )iot to tbe rill Avliicli murmured, but to tlic countless 
flowers wliicli sprung s[>untaneous at my feet. The green 
sward almost lost its verdure beneath the violets and other 
low noAvt rs, AvIiicli spread tlieir sAveeis even on the borders 
of tlie w inters snow. There Avas sometliiiig charming in 
the coiitrasi, betw een their little beauties, and the grandeur 
of surround iiig objects. There Avas something enlivening ^ 
in this exiil)eiancc of nature, who has decked even Alpine 
solitudes Avith her sAvcelcst gems. There Avas something 
strange aiul delightful in this union of spring and winter, 
of frost-l>ouiid sterility, and luxuriant vegetation. 

f^rom the village of Siinpclu, to the highest point of the 
[)assiige, is a disUincc of about two hours, over a road in 
some places ascending, but generally level. The descent is 
much loss savage and jiicturesqiic than the ascent. Still 
il is by no means deficient in features both of beauty and of 
VOL. n. ’’S 
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grandeur. The road from it? commencement winds in long 
sinuosities, first on one side, and then on the other, of a 
broad and deep abyss, which opens on the distant valley of 
the Rhone, and the beautiful village of Breig. The view, it 
may well be imagined, is one of surpassing grandeur. On one 
side is a snow-crowned summit, on the other a precipice ; in 
front the eye ranges through a ravine thousands of feet in 
depth, lined with dark green foliage, traversed by roaring 
torrents, crossed by mountain promontories, and black with 
impenetrable shade, until it rests uiK>n a small port ion of the 
distant valley, cheerful with verdure, rejoicing in uninter- 
rupted sunbeams, and sheltering in its fertile bosom the 
habitations of men. The further you descend, the more the 
valley opens to your view, defended by its double range of 
mountains, and presenting a long line of cultivation, ascend 
ing in many places far up the mountain side. 

In the few hints that I have given relating to the passage 
of the Simplon, I Iiave not noticed particulai ly the numerous 
torrents, which constitute one of its most interesting features. 
1 have not done so, because in fact description is impossible, 
and because, considered merely in themselves, they are not 
very striking and picturesque. They generally descend on 
the naked side of the mountain, witliout projecting rocks, or 
half-concealing shades, to enhance their sublimity. Besides, 
the quantity of water is generally small, and the cascade 
, seldom perpendicular for any considerable height. Still their 
long lines of glittering spray, relieved against the dark sur- 
face of the rocks — their rapid motion as they leap from shelf 
to shelf in their long and hazardous descent — their incessant 
roar, and the loud reverberations of the surrounding heights, 
seeming to realize the ancient fictions of the Runic rhyme, 
and to be indeed the converse of the spiiits of the flood and 
of the mountain, wrangling in hoarse accents in their savage 
solitudes, tend greatly to animate and to aggrandize even 
the scenery of the Alps. The most remarkable torrents are 
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}>erhaps, on the southern side, that of Alpirnbach, and on 
the northern, the four which descend from the glacier of 
Kaltevasscr. 

Breig is a small but neat village, situated near the Rhone, 
which taking its rise about eight leagues further cast, and 
continually swollen by mountain torrents, traverses in a 
westward direction, the whole canton of Valais and a part of 
»Savoy, and falls finally into the lake of Clcneva. During 
the wliole of its course from Breig, a distance of about one 
hundred and twenty miles, it passes tlivongh a valley gene- 
rally not more than two niikis in breadth, and walled on 
each side by Alps. It may well be imagined tliat such a 
valley presents a long succession of scenery of a sublime and 
interesting character. Vet -shall J dare to confess it? — in 
this respect I was disaj)|)oinled. The heights by which it is 
bordered are only the lower steppes of the Alps, and, owing 
to the narrow'iicss of tlie valley, the loftiei* summits are en- 
tirely conctjaled. Besides, an unexpected uniformity pervades 
tlie form and outlines of the mountains, while their dull 
brown hue soon tires the eye. Th(i valley ioself, jiarticularly 
ill its western parts, is a iVeiiueiit alternat ion of barren sands 
and fertile meadows. The towns, which occur at intervals, 
are neither well built nor cleanly kept, while one half of 
their iidiabitants are deformed by that hideous swelling in 
the throat called the goitre^ which frequently inflicts not 
only deformity, but idiocy. No less was I disappointed in 
the institutions of the country. An intelligent inhabitant of 
Sion informed me, for example, that a protestant is not per- 
mitted to enjoy tlie privileges of a citizen ; a feature in the 
policy of the Valais which did not seem to me in the highest 
degree worthy of a free republic. He also, while he depre- 
cated tlie renewed determination of the Jesuits, and lamented 
the departed influence of the French, seemed to me almost 
to regret the restored inde|)endence of his country, which 
lias brought witli it these melancholy consequences. The 
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language is an unintelligible niix-ture of a little a 

little Italian, anil a groat ileal of Gennan of tlio miilille ages. 

But on the other hand, if in some resperts, I was dis- 
appointed, in others I was charmed. Once beyond tlie 
barrier of Piedmont, and our passports were no longer de- 
manded. AVe wxre in a land of freedom, in which we weie 
permitted to go whitliorsoever our caprice or business or 
pleasure might invite. The peasantry, though dcfornuul hy 
the goitre, were adorned by a graceful costume, tlie distin- 
guishing feature of which is the hat worn by w omen of all 
ranks, somewhat in the shape of wJiat is called, J think, a 
gipsy bonnet, but composed of silk, and decoraU'd sojiieliines 
fantastically, and sometimes Uistchdly, wiih ribbons. 'Die 
country too, though generally unilbrm, was nol always so. 
Here and there, as at Brcig, Sion, Martigny, and St. Maui ice, 
are to l)e found w ider ojieuiugs between the mouniains, and 
a cultivation, which ascending far up tlic declivity, produces, 
according to the site, the fruits of every climate. Sion is 
further diversiiied hy a range of iou, but abrupt and broken 
hills, which here cross the valleys, sustaining on their smn- 
mits the ancient fortifications of the Unvn. At St. Manri< (‘, 
the surrounding mountains are more lofty and ilivorsified. 
From the peculiar shape of their ixKky summits, they an^ 
called “ Tuth.” On one of them, it is, I think, the Dent de 
Moncles, there is a small village placed so near the clouds, 
that for eight months in the year its inhabitants cannot 
descend even to bury their dead. If any one dies in this 
long winter, the body is preserved uncorrupted in the snow, 
until the approach of summer opens the l oad into tJie valley. 
At St. Gingoulph you arrive at the boundary of Chablais, a 
province of Savoy, and on the border of lake l icman. This 
celebrated lake, with waters blue as the heavens alrovc, and 
banks whose outline is all grace, and whose surface is all 
verdure, save where Vevay, Lausanne, and other villages 
beside, lift their white houses to the sun, is indeed worthy of 
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its fame : but, like tlic valley of the Rhone, it is not sur- 
I'ounded by hi.<;^h mountains in its iinmcdiiite vicinity. On 
tlie contrary, the banks are in general a level, slf)pinj>* fj^enily 
upwaids, backed far in tlie distance })y the i\lps and the 
chain of Jura. Passinsif by Evian and TJionon, throuj^h a 
scene of perpetual beauty, we came, not far from Dovaine, 
upon the boundary of the canton of Geneva. From hence 
to the city, a distance of eia^ht or ion miles, the country is 
beautifully orj lamented with villas and surrounding groves, 
and animated with every clieerfnl sign of freedom and pros- 
perity. Geneva itseli is situated at vine end of the lake, 
upon a Jiill-side, and presents, with its tall houses and ari- 
fi(|ue spiiTs, an appearance, not a little picturesfpic. I hailed. 
I confess, with no slight d(‘gree of joy, this birthplace of great 
men, iliis welcome place of re|K)se for my weary limbs. 


LETTER XLV. 

.lOriRNEV TO rnAMOTTM-rASCAUE OF ARPINArU- ST. MARTIN— MONT 
BI.ANV’-BKMTTV ok the sunset— rain— (U se AOE of (’HEOE—SUNSEI* 
AMONi; 'rilE ALPS-I*LAIN OF ('ll AMOUNT— MER l>E (iLACE— SOURCJE OK 
THE AVEIRON-AN AVALANCJIIE-TIIUNDEK-STORM. 

The journey to Chamouiii is the most celebrated one 
usually made in the vicinity of Geneva. This village lies 
near the foot of Mont Blanc, and consequently in Savoy, at 
a distance of nineteen leagues from the city. Starting early 
in the morning, I jiassed through the hilly, verdant, and 
beautifully wooded country, by which lake Leman is sur- 
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a hioad and ijohio valley, \varer<‘ii hy tlie rushiijjr ^rvr. 
Within three leagues of St. Martin, a small vi]lair(‘, wliieli 


lies alx)ul twelve leagues distant from Geneva ; the inofin- 
Uiins, approaching each other, l}ecoine mare sleep and rock y, 
and comuiimicate to the landscajx; a n ilder charm, a more 
striking sublimity. 

One of the chief ornaments of tliis passagt*, is the cascade 
of Arpinach, a complete view of which is obtained from the 
road. It falls from near the summit of a ])rccipitons rocky 
bluff, which thrusts itself forward like some giant champion 
in advance of the regularly marshalled host. The whole 
descent is nearly eight hundred feet. The first precipitous 
cascade may be about half that height. The force w ith 
which it shoots from its flinty bed, unsupported, into air, the 
exquisite and ever v"\ricd grace with which, breaking into 
spray, it gently liglits upon the shelving rocks, tlie beautiful 
forms which it assumes, throwing itself into large globules, 
drawing a divergent train of mist Iwliind, the numerous Jind 
winding streams which afterwards collect its scattered waters 
and plunge foaming to the brink of another precipitous des- 
cent, the conc^jntrated current in which it takes its final leap 
into the valley, narrower yet more substantial than the fleecy 
shower above, entitle this cascade, in my mind, to the appeh 
lation of the most beautiful, though the small quantity of its 
waters denies it the title of the most sublime. 

Arrived at St. Martin about five o’clock, I found it inex- 
pedient, from the lateness of the hour, to proceed the same 
evening to Chamouni, which was still seven leagues distant. 

I sat, therefore, at the window of the inn of Mont Blanc, 
contemplating a scene of the most romantic beauty, and the 
most stupendous sublimity. Below me rushed the waters of 
fTrrp, /i,rve,. wave rolling after wave, as if struggling in a race, 
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crossed at a single stride by a fine arched bridge of stone, sur- 
inoniited in th(i centre by the cross of Savoy. Upon the 
other side arose the village of Sallenches, the refuge of Pio- 
rian’s poor Claudine ; around spread cultivated fields, ex- 
tending over the summil of a neighboring hill, and ascending 
far up the b(>unding mountains, whose rugged, barren, and 
precipitous sides were dotted here and there with spots of 
shelving verdure. But w^hat w^as the boundary that limited 
iny vision immediately in front ? My heart beats even now 
as 1 name tlie hoary father of the Alps. Mont Blanc him- 
self, surrounded by his pointed satellites, lifted his broad 
and vencralde head, crowned with the snows of ages amid 
the clouds of heaven. Wliat is that lofty sympathy in our 
nature, w Inch, assimilating itself wdth objects such as these, 
enjoys the stupendous spectacle? What means that expan 
sioii of the soul, that elevation of the spirit, which exalts 
and sw^clls us, while wc gaze, above, beyond, our ordinary 
selves ? What says that secret voice, w^hich must, methinks, 
wdiisper amid these miracles of nature, even hardened 
and urnvilling ears ? That lofty sympathy, denied to brutes, 
is the testimony of our intellectual, our spiritual nature. 
That elevation, that expansion of the soul, is to the sensible, 
ihe rightly judging mind, the proof of its high susceptibili- 
ties ; susceptibilities which this scene of grandeur kindles, it 
is true, but which something nobler still must be reserved to 
satisfy. That secret voice whispers, in tones more piercing 
than the thunder, Oh man, how exalted are thy hopes ! Olj 
God, how wondrous are the operations of thy hand ! I 
know not if the argument be good—the feeling at least is 
natural. 

While 1 gazed with ever new delight upon the lofty sum- 
mit, which thus bore upward my thoughts to that heaven 
towards whose visible emblem it approached so nearly, a 
cloud almost before I was aware settled lightly and calmly 
on its brow. I thought that the scene had lost its brightest 
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ornament, and attended leas reluctantly to the summons of 
mine host. No sooner, however, had I satisfied the cravings 
of an appetite, stimulated by mountain air and exercise, 
than I resumed my post. The sullen leaden cloud was con- 
verted into a golden and refulgent crown — a glory rested on 
the Mount, like that with which the imagination surrounds 
the sacred heights of Sinai or of Tabor. It was the parting 
tribute of the sun to the first and last spot on which he 
shines for many a broad league of territory. It was inter- 
esting to watch still further, from amid the shades of night, 
which thickened round me, the progress of twilight that 
seemed to steal upward among the frozen and inaccessible 
heights, reluctant to give way before her ebon sister. At last, 
however, she disappeared in the bosom of the cloud. 

Conceive my annoyance when, on turning round, I found 
a stupid German boy at my elbow, who acted in the capa- 
city of waiter. Had the oaf remained silent, I could have 
tolerated his presence, and gone on with my revery ; but he 
must needs inform me with that vacant grin, which alwaj's 
accompanies a worn out witticism, that, as Monsieur doubtless 
had observed, Mont Blanc had put on his night-cap, and 
added, that the circumstance was an infallible sign of bad 
weather on the morrow. His ill omened prophecy must 
have disturbed my rest, for I was awaked before four o’clock 
the next morning, by the music of rushing rain, of howling 
winds, and the concordant roaring of the Arve. It was in 
vain that I thrust my head out of the window — it was not 
the sun’s — nay, it seemed as if, had the sun himself ventur- 
ed to appear, his beams must have been put out. Such 
downright, pelting, persevering rain, I think, I never saw. 
The glaciers of the Alps appeared to be coming down in 
drops. What a comfortable prospect ! not a mountain was 
to be seen ; not a break in the clouds held out a hope of 
their dispersing ; not a cock Med his cheerful voice amid 
the roaring elements : the carriage? stood weather bound 
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. beneatti the shed in the inn-yard ; the horses looked out of 
the stable door with a malicious self-gratulation that was 
quite provoking ; the postillions, “ their occupation gone,” 
went tramping round in their huge jack-boots, wliistling for 
lack of thought, and cracking their whips in occasional 
symphony ; the imprisoned travellers employed the little 
liberty that was left them, in wandering from the barometer 
below to the windows above stairs, their visages as gloomy 
as the weather. Thus the day wore on, until, towards noon, 
a little light began to break through crevices in the parting 
clouds ; then a stripe or sjxit of beautiful blue sky was occa- 
sionally seen through the dark veil of vajx>r, the emblem of 
hope amid misfortune : the rain paused, as if its treasures 
were exhausted. Witliout doors the issue still was doubtful 
— but within all was perfect sunshine — every thing was 
joyful bustle — one brought out his sack and cloak — another 
rushed to his chamber to prepare for setting out — the air 
resounded with cries in every accent to the loitering tx)stil- 
lions, whose eyes sagaciously directed to the heavens, seemed 
to indicate that the storm was not yet over. At length when 
all was nearly ready, dow n came the rain, worse even than 
before. “ Ah ! this is the clearing show er,” was the general 
exclamation. Soon, however, even the most sanguine be- 
came dubious, and at length despairing. Not a contented 
countenance was to be seen, except those of mine host and 
his satellites, who in vain attempted to repress their inward 
glee. They were calculating no doubt the value of anotlier 
night’s reckoning. In this calculation, however, they were 
mistaken with regard to myself. The afternoon proved 
more favorable, though still rainy ; and notwithstanding the 
insinuations of the interested publican, with regard to dan- 
gerous roads, and torrents swollen by the rain, I set forth 
about half-past three o’clock in a little cJiar au banc drawn 
by two stout horses. This is a small, low, narrow, covered 
waggon without springs, with its only seat jplaced along 
VOL. 11. 19 
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the side of the vehicle. Being considered tlie safest species 
of carriage, it is the only one j)erinitted on the road. Govern- 
ment will not suffer you even to break your neck according 
to your own free will and pleasure. 

I continued for some time to traverse the rich and befiutiful 
valley of St. Martin, admiring the fantastic forms of the 
clouds as they hung u}X)n or parted fioni the mountains, 
until I came near the village of Chede. Here I alighted to 
visit the celebrated cascade, which derives its name from the 
neighboring hamlet. After a winding path and a steep 
ascent, we came at length upon the brow of a verdaiit hilJ, 
and beheld, at the distance of a stone’s throw, a full stream 
descending from an opposite eminence into the gorge be- 
ttveen. The whole fall is atout two hundred and fifty feet 
in height. The first pitch is about fitly, and conducts the 
water in one body into a natural basin. From this it de- 
scends in two streams, which unite in spray before they 
reach the projecting rocks, from whence they are dashtid 
downw^ard into the bottom of the dell. The situation of the 
cascade is peculiarly romantic. It is not, as in most instances 
in Switzerland, on the face of a naked rock. It is wiili- 
drawn, on the contrary, as it were, within the bosom of the 
hill, and its banks project outward in forms the most pictur- 
esque, clothed here and there with rich forest foliage. We 
had no sun, which adds so highly to the effect of every 
scene, particularly of a cascade ; yet we enjoyed the advan- 
tage of seeing the fall when the stream was in its fullest 
state, swollen as it had been by recent rains. Though ge- 
nerally preferred, it did not, I confess, please me as much as 
the graceful Arpinach. 

From Chede the road rapidly ascends a mountain emi- 
nence, winding afterwards through the savage recesses of 
the Alps. These, when I passed, were crowned with clouds, 
and draperied with wheeling vapor. I congratulated myself 
a thousand times that I had not waited for clear weather. 
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■^he sun in all his glory never shone upon a scene like this. 
Those slow rolling chariots, upon which the very spirits of 
the mist seemed to ride in majesty — ^those long lines of ed- 
dying vapour, retiring, advancing, joining like embattled 
armies, amid the wild dash of torrents — the reverberated 
thunder of distant avalanches, and the sullen roar of winds 
among the caverns of the mountains — those savage peaks 
piercing the veil like needles, and projecting amid the wav- 
ing mass in stedfast and solitary grandeur towards heaven — 
those fields of ice, exhibiting here and there, far up among 
the clouds, their mottled surface of darkness and of light ; 
combined to constitute a scene stupendous to the eye, and 
awful to the imagination. The day, as it drew to a close, 
approached more and more towards serenity. At length, as 
we reached the dc^scent lejuliiig downward into the Vtalley of 
(^hamoiini, the rays of tlie sun appeared at intervals, strik- 
ing on the oj)posite mountnins. It is in vain that I endeavor 
to convey in language (he splendor of that scene, which yet 
nieinory and ijriagination will preserve to me, 1 trust, for 
ever. Upon a level with my eye through an opening in the 
njoiintains, which eA'liibited, behind, the pure blue sky fes- 
tooned by fleecy roseate clouds, the retiring snn poured his 
rays onward, mingling th(;ir flood with a diverging cone of 
mist, converting it into a semblance of celestial glory. Op- 
posite, upon the mountains, long siripes of radiance tra- 
versed the snow, the ice, the dark brown rocks, various 
according to the surface upon which they fell, yet in all 
alike deej), rich, and glowing. Here and there a summit, 
raised above the clouds, caught the roseate tint, and shone 
like a rich jewel on the breast of heaven. Once, and once 
only, the patriarch of the Alps dolled his bonnet for a mo- 
ment, as if in salutation to the departing god of day. His 
hoary head partook the bright suffusion which surrounded 
it, a crown indeed of glory and supremacy. Below, the eye 
ranged tilong the sides of the double barrier of mountains, 
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The next morning eat^iy, notwithstanding the day was 
still cloudy, we started wi|h om guide for the summit of the 
* Montanv«rt, which" hftti^ Hsdf tm one side of the Mer de 
Glace, two thousand fire hundred feet above the valley of 
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stantly in view the defences on the north, the lofty Breven 
(seven thousand eight hundred and thirty-six feet above the 
sea) and the picturesque range of the Aiguilles Rouges, and 
the barrier on the east, the Col de Balme, from whence the 
Arve taking its source, traverses the valley in all its length. 
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embracing the glaciers of Bossons and of Bois as they de«!" 
cend into the valley, and resting in the distance on the Col 
de Balme, which bounds the horizon in the east. 

Surrounded thus by mountains, and shut out from the 
world, the verdant plain of Chamoiini, traversed by the 
windings of the Arve, opens on the astonished eye another 
“ happy valley,” embosomed, as if by magic, in the ice-bound 
recesses of the highest Alps. This extraordinary valley re- 
mained unknown to travellers, and almost to the neighbor- 
ing districts, until the year 1741, when it was penetrated by 
two English travellers, Pocock and Windham. The shelv- 
ing stone under which they passed one of their adventurous 
nights, is still shown upon the very borders of the Mer de 
Glace. The valley itself is more than three thousand feetabove 
the sea. Winter lasts from October to May, and even in sum- 
mer and at noon-day, the thermometer of Reaumur seldom 
rises as high as twenty degrees. In the evening you have fire 
in the saloons of the hotels, where, notwithstanding their 
remote situation, you find every comfort and even luxury. 

The next morning early, notwithstanding the day was 
still cloudy, we started with our guide for the summit of the 
Montanvert, which lifts itself on one side of the Mer de 
Glace, two thousand five hundred feet above the valley of 
Chamouni. Though the path is practicable for mules, I 
preferred to make the journey on foot. Provided with a 
long pole, shod with iron, and furnished with a spike at the 
lower extremity, 1 almost immediately commenced the gra- 
dual ascent. A walk of about an hour brought me to the 
fountain, where it is said that Claudine first met with her 
seducer. From hence I continued the ascent, keeping con- 
stantly in view the deferrees on the north, the lofty Breven 
(seven thousand eight hundred and thirty-six feet above the 
sea) and the picturesque range of the Aiguilles Rouges, and 
the barrier on the east, the Col de Balme, from whence the 
Arve taking its source, traverses the valley in all its length. 
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ear at hand was the Glacier de Bois, which is in fact the 
teVinination of tlie Mer de Glace, and descends even to the 
cultivated fields. Every spring it advances a number of feet, 
in consequence of the accumulated weight al30ve ; and were 
it not for the beneficent suns of summer, it would in the end 
establish its icy reign over the valley itself. After a walk of 
two hours and a half, I arrived at the summit of the Mon- 
tanvert, and at length had before me, as far as tlie eye could 
reach, the ascending defile of the Sea of Ice. Formed into 
mimic waves, and glittering in the sun, which had now ap- 
peared, it extended for miles, branching visibly into other 
glaciers, until lost at length among the windings of the 
mountains. But strange and sublime as is its appearance, it 
derives its greatest cliarm from the heights by which it is 
surrounded. lJ[)on the right arise the needles of Crepon, of 
Blaitiere, and Charmoz, to a height of nearly ten thousand 
feet alx>ve the level of the ocean, and composed of naked 
pointed slender rocks, of which it is no longer a figure of 
speech to say, that they pierce the heavens. In front, far in 
the distance, the Giant rears his lofty form, apparently one 
single shaft of stone, shoi^ting upwards three thousand feet 
above the sustaining mountain, and placing its aspiring head 
almost upon a level with Mont Blanc himself. Towards 
the left extend the level peaks of Mont Mallet, and the long 
level line of the Grand Jorasse sinking precipitously down 
upon its minor brethren. Opposite your station arise in the 
distance the Aiguille du Moine, and nearer the twin needld^, 
De Dru and Verte, the last of which is nearly thirteen thou- 
sand feet in height. The wild fantastic forms of all these 
eminences, their barren materials, their stupendous height, 
their steep and pointed summits upon which the very snows 
of heaven cannot rest, the glaciers which fill their cavities 
and alone find shelter in their savage bosoms, present a scene 
which the eye, unaccustomed to Alpine heights, has never 
witnessed, to which the imagination cannot form a parallel. 
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Having gazed for an hour, atid still with unabated ecstasy^*^ 
upon what appeared, from its strangeness, a vision of the 
night, I descended four or five hundred feet upon the surface 
of the Mer de Glace itself, for the purpose of examining more 
nearly its construction and appearance. I found to my sur- 
prise that it deserved its name. It seemed as if an ocean had 
been taken in a tempest, and its violently agitated waves 
stiffened in a moment by the influence of frost ; or, to adopt 
a more appropriate conception, as if the mighty spirit of the 
Alps had commanded his subject torrents to rise, and swell, 
and freeze into the resemblance of the surrounding moun- 
tains. The waves are here about fifty feet in height ; some 
miles above they are no less than three or four hundred. 
Their surface is roughened by the rain, and defiled by dust; 
but half an inch below is seen a hard green semi-transparent 
ice. The same appearance is presented in the sides of the 
crevices, which differ in width and depth. I looked from 
the dizzy edge of one which must have been, I think, one 
hundred and fifty feet deep, with water at the bottom. The 
ice is traversed by little streams of water, which break from 
wave to wave in many a cascade, and seek an outlet some- 
times beneath, and sometimes in open da}^ 

Ascending from the sea of ice, we again took our way 
down the Montanvert, by a far steeper j)ath than that by 
which we had ascended, for the purpose of seeing full in 
front the Glacier de Bois, and the source of the Aveiron, 
\ynich descends from it in a fine cascade. One part of the 
frozen torrent has paused upon the very brink of a lofty 
precipice, on whose summit it lifts its vast pyramidal masses 
to the sun. From this part gush in a flood the sources of 
the Aveiron. From the situation of this vast body of ice, 
pushed constantly downward by the higher masses, and 
perforated in every direction by water, it may naturally be 
inferred that portions of it must be frequently detached. 
Such is in fact the case ; and such are in general the causes 
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Qf avalanches, whether of snow or ice. The former are the 
iiiore dangerous, as they descend in larger masses. They 
fall commonly in the earlier part of the season. The latter 
are of every hour’s occurrence throughout the summer. I 
had heard frequently, during the day, this thunder of the 
glaciers, but had now the pleasure of witnessing the passage 
of the bolt. My attention was at first attracted by a report 
like that of a cannon, followed by a prolonged roar like that 
of reverberated thunder ; a moment after a breach became 
visible in the icy barrier, and a flood burst downward, mass 
bounding after mass, sufficient to have overturned an army 
in its fierce career, ^riic soil seemed to shake beneath the 
tremendous shock, and the mountains themselves to tremble 
as they repeated the wild uproar. The stream of water 
which immediately followed, explained the cause of the 
phenomenon. The other part of the glacier, not pausing 
on the precipice, descended, literally a frozen torrent, by a 
gradual path into the [dain itself. 

Following the banks of the Aveiron to its junction with 
the Arvc, 1 fmrsued the united stream to the village of 
Chamouni. Still Mont Blanc was hidden, and 1 was afraid 
that 1 should be obliged to leave his footstool without being 
favored with a near and satisfactory view of the sovereign’s 
countenance. As if to compensate for this loss, about ten 
o’clock there came up a tremendous thunder-storm. The 
heavens had been previously clear. The stars had shone 
out with a lustre in the pure blue vault which reminded me flf 
the winter brightness of my native skies ; but now they were 
overhung by a portentous blackness. The first glaring flash 
was followed by a roar which seemed to shake the foundations 
of the mountains, and was long reverberated from their dis- 
tant caverns. I saw the forked lightning shoot along ragged 
heights of rocks, scarcely less abrupt and irregular than its 
own fiery course. 1 saw the lurid gleam dispel for a moment 
the darkness which enveloped them, and reveal by its fearful 
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light, the nearer summits of the Alps. 1 heard the thund^.^ 
utter its most awful of all voices, amid the most stupendous 
of all scenes. Thus generally, thus vaguely only, can I 
delineate a phenomenon, unquestionably in itself one of the 
most sublime in nature, and rendered in the present instance 
doubly interesting by the place where it occurred. The 
next morning opened with torrents of driving rain. As I 
was assured that I might wait a week longer without seeing 
Mont Blanc, 1 was obliged to rest content with what 1 had 
already beheld, and to make the best of my uncomfortable 
way back to Geneva. 


LETTER XLVL 

FBllNEY— PARLOR AND BEDROOM OF VOLTAIRE— ANECDOTE OF GIBBON- 
VIEW FROM AN EMINENCE NEAR GENEVA. 

Another excursion from the city of Geneva is to Ferney, 
a small village about four miles off, in France, celebrated as 
having been for a long time the residence of Voltaire. The 
chateau in which he lived is still inhabited by the Count 
Bade. It is a plain large house, seated on a gentle eminence, 
commanding a view of the lake and the distant summits 
of Mont Blanc, and surrounded by beautifully ornamented 
grounds. The parlor and bedroom of Voltaire are still pre- 
served in the state in which they were left by him. The 
saloon is a large room hung with pictures, the most remark- 
able of which is an excellent illustration of the character of 
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. Its ^former inhabitant. It is a disgusting representation of 
his >own apotheosis, contrasted with the discomfiture of his 
rivals, who are driven downward, a dismayed and caricatured 
crowd, from the heights of the temple of Fame. The bed- 
room contains his bedstead of plain dark wood ; his bed, 
but not his coverlet ; his curtains clipped by curious travellers 
almost to the top of the canopy ; his tomb with the inscrip- 
tion above : “ Mes manes sont consoles, puis que mon coeur 
est au milieu de vous,” and below another, “ Son esprit est 
partnut, et son coeur est ici his heart, however, if ever 
deposited here, had been removed ; his body I believe, rests 
in the vault of the Pantheon at Paris. The walls of the 
bedroom are hung with damask silk, and covered with por- 
traits, as during life. Here among others is the portrait of 
Catharine of Russia, embroidered by her own hand, on satin, 
that of the great Frederick, a sparkling smirking resemblance 
of Voltaire, at the age of forty; another of the infamous 
Madame du Chatelet, and two engravings, the one of Wash- 
ington, and the other of PVanklin, apparently, from their 
wretched execution, efforts of the art in our own country 
iKjfore the establishment of its independence. 

Leaving the house, we found the old gardener, who per- 
fectly remembers the former master of Ferney, ready to 
show us the grounds. Their chief ornament is a noble elm 
now sixty years old, planted by the hand of Voltaire himself. 
The old man also professed to recollect the visit of Franklin, 
and related many entertaining anecdotes, among others, thd 
interview between Gibbon and Voltaire. As the latter is 
not universally known, I have recorded, it. It seems that 
the English historian, while residing at Lausanne, had 
written a satire against the French philosopher. Sometime 
afterwards, he came to Ferney to seek its master’s acquaint- 
ance. Voltaire, aware of his previous conduct, gave orders 
that he should be received with the utmost courtesy, but 
refused to see him. It was in vain that Gibbon loitered for 
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three days — the object of liis curiosity was still invisible: 
Obliged to depart as he came, he resolved to return privatfely, 
and take Voltaire by surprise. Accordingly the next morn- 
ing early he secreted himself, full in front of his study, and 
bribed a servant to let loose a favorite mare and drive her 
past the window. This at onc^ drew out the philosopher 
to see what was the matter; the same moment Gibbon 
issued from his concealment, and without uttering a word, 
walked round and round him, examining him with looks of 
the most prying curiosity. At length he walked off, leaving 
Voltaire who had recognized his person, confounded at his 
audacity. No sooner had the latter returned to liis study, 
than he sent his secretary in pursuit, ordering him to demand 
of the Englishman twelve sous for the show which he had 
seen. Gibbon produced twenty-four, and giving them to 
the secretary, bid him tell his employer that the amount 
entitled him to one sight more. Voltaire could resist no 
longer, but invited the historian to dine with him the day 
after. The old gardener showed us several personal rem- 
nants of his ancient master ; such as a plain wooden stafi' 
about five feet high, and a cap embroidered with silver, which 
he wore during the day. The most curious relic of all, was 
a book, on the leaves of which were pasted the seals of all 
who had ever addressed him by letter ; a motley assemblage, 
but distinguished by many of the first names of the age. 
Beneath each seal is inscribed, in his own hand, the name 
of its proprietor, and in some instances his character and 

place of residence. As for instance Mr. , Fool ! at Lyons. 

The use of this book was as singular as its appearance. 
Whenever he received a letter from a suspected quarter, he 
compared its seal with those of his collection, and if he found it 
to belong to one whom he had branded a fool, he sent it 
back unopened. Hard by the chateau is a protestant church, 
now unoccupied, which once bore the inscription, Deo 
erexit Voltaire a striking specimen of the usual inconsis- 
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tency of infidels. Had he been asked the reason why he 
built the church, he would probably have alleged in his jus- 
tification, that, as a political engine, Christianity might be 
useful : and yet it was one of the main efforts of his life to 
write down Christianity, and consequently to destroy even its 
political influence. 

1 visited this place, so consecrated to the feelings of the 
French, rather with disgust than with enjoyment. I cannot 
respect the man who was at once the professed friend and 
advocate of liberty, and the flatterer of every tyrant in Eu- 
rope — the philosopher who was too purely intellectual to be- 
lieve the vulgar truths of Christianity, only because he was 
too grossly sensual to live according to its holy precepts — the 
poet who composed the Henriade, and really considered it an 
epic — the historian who wrote romances under the name of 
history — the critic who reviled our unrivalled Shakspeare, 
and \’ilificd the glorious effusions of the Italian muse. In- 
genuity and wit and fluency and even eloquence cannot be 
denied him ; but these are rendered more disgusting than 
even his defects themselvcis by the mode in which they were 
abused, and the manifold mischiefs they have wrought. I 
felt at Fcrney, not. as if standing in the temple of genius, 
but as if I had penetrated into the obscene retreat of an em- 
bodied demon. 

On the last evening of my stay at Geneva I took a walk 
on the road to Ferney, and ascended an eminence on the 
left, not far from the latter place, for the purpose of enjoying 
the view Avhich it presents at sunset. Beneath my feet slept 
in tranquillity and beauty the blue waters of Lake Leman, 
fringed with luxuriant foliage, and bordered by delightful 
villas. The distant city, crow ned with the towers of its cathe- 
dral, spread itself along the shore — near at hand, ramparting 
the town, the bare and craggy sides of the great and little 
Saleve reflected back the rays of the still radiant sun — be- 
hind, range after range of loftier mountains, crossing each 
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other in every direction, presenting here an impassable bar- 
rier, and there retiring from each other and opening l6ng 
vistas to the eye, rose towering, one above another ; the vast 
mass finally surmounted by the broad summit of Mont 
Blanc, crowned with eternal snows, and whiter than the 
fleecy clouds with which 1 had so often seen it covered. 
Here I sat, contemplating this scene of grandeur until the 
sun sunk in my rear, behind the inounlains of Jura, in a 
braad stream glory, which attracted my attention (not- 
withstanding its ordinary occurrence) even from the Alps. 
Turning once more, what was my delight at perceiving the 
effect of light upon the distant and loftier landscape. It 
seemed a vision of the night, and no real scene ; while all 
around me rested in shade, beyond a sea of glory mixed 
itself with heaven. Even as twilight gathered round me 
and sunk upon the valley, the reluctant day, loth to depart, 
still lingered upon the mountains, and tipped their summits 
with its roseate light. With the farewell of the sun, 1 also 
bade farewell to the summit of Mont Blanc, expecting on 
the morrow to leave his vicinity for ever. 
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LETTER XLVII. 

LAUSANNE— AVENCHE—LAKE MORAT— SWISS MONUMENTS-CANTON OP 
BERNE— BEAUTY OP THE COUNTRY— COSTUME— THE JUNGFRAU-CITY 
OF BERNE— HINDELB AN K— LUXURY OF THE INNS-CANTON OF LU- 
CERNE -COSTUME-LAKE AND VILLAGE OF 8EMPACH. 

I LEFT Geneva on the ninth of July, by the steamboat 
for Lausanne. The sky again was overcast. Indeed, of the 
three weeks that 1 have already been in Switzerland, not 
more than five days have been pleasant, and not more than 
two entirely clear. Touching at Nyon, Coppet, and other 
villages delightfully situated on the borders of the lake, we 
arrived in about five hours at Ouchy, which may be called 
the port of Lausanne. I regretted that I could not pursue 
the voyage to Villeneuve, as the lake is infinitely more pic- 
turesque in this part of the passage. I was obliged, how- 
ever, to content myself with a view of the romantic moun- 
tains which in this part descend much nearer the lake, ai\d 
to contemplate, without visiting, the scarce visible towers of 
Chillon, consecrated as they are by one of the noblest efforts 
of the muse of Byron. Lausanne is seated about half a 
mile above the lake, on the side of a steep hill, and com- 
mands of course a most delightful prospect. It is surrounded 
by a multitude of pleasant country houses, inhabited chiefly, 
I was told, by foreigners. There was no temptation, in such 
weather, to pause even on the beauties of Lausanne. I 
therefore took the road to Berne, and slept at Milden, a small 
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village five leagues distant, containing notliing at all remark- 
able. The road the next day led through a delightful 
country, but scarcely such an one as I was prepared to ex- 
pect in Switzerland. Not a mountain w’^as to be seen, except 
the low level chain of Jura in the distance. Sloping hills 
and long extended meadows, beautifully wooded and richly 
cultivated, met the eye on every side. 

A ride of four and a half leagues brought us to Avenche, 
the Aventicum of the Romans, where I hailed again, as in 
Italy, displaced friezes and ruined walls : the monuments, 
even in this remote region, of the wide extended splendor 
and universal domination of the ancient masters of the 
world. Before arriving at Avenche, we came upon the bor- 
ders of lake Morat, whose banks we pursued a league and a 
half further to the village of the same name, situated imme- 
diately on its bank. This lake is about six miles long by 
two broad, and is surrounded on all sides by gentle emi- 
nences. The ridge of Viiilly, which separates it from the 
lake of Neuchatel, and is beautifully cultivated, affords, upon 
the west, a delightful object, while above it, in the back 
ground, rise the mountains on the other side of the last- 
named lake. The scene is not only pleasing in itself, but is 
endeared by the recollection of the noble struggle which 
took place upon its banks against an invading tyrant. It 
was here that Charles the Bold, after having uselessly be- 
sieged the neighboring town, was encountered by a band of 
patriots, few in number, but strong in mountain hardihood, 
a righteous cause, and the just aid of heaven. It was here 
that the mailed host of Burgundy were routed by a compa- 
ratively unarmed peasantry, and driven backward in confu- 
sion into the very waters of the lake. Thus ever may op- 
pression meet with its reward ! A people determined to be 
free, a people fighting for their altars and their hearths, can- 
not be subdued. The place of the battle was formerly 
marked by an ossuary, forty-four feet long by fourteen wide, 
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in which were collected, in 1765, (nearly three hundred years 
afte^i' the battle,) the bones of the slain. This depository 
was destroyed by the French in 1798. On the same plat- 
form, on the very brink of the lake, on the edge of a steep 
bank, perhaps twenty feet in height, has since been erected 
a lofty stone obelisk, with an inscription to remind the mo- 
dern and somewhat degenerate Swiss of the courage and 
patriotism of their ancestors. The ancient walls of Morat 
still remain, converted however at present to the peaceful 
use of forming the rear walls of houses. The antique cas- 
tle is the residence of the prefect. In the promenade with- 
out it is a vencraWe tree sedulously guarded, said to have 
been planted on the very day of victory. Granson, where 
the Duke of Burgundy encountered a second and still more 
terrible overthrow, is situated on the neighboring lake of 
Neuchatel, but at its southern extremity. Morat is an angle 
of the canton of Fribourg, several strange projections of 
which had before crossed our route from Lausanne through 
the canton de Vaud. 

About a league from Morat we entered the canton of Berne, 
still the largest and richest of the confederacy. It formerly 
included the Canton de Vaud and that of Argovie. The 
division has been made only since the invasion of the French. 
I have never seen a country more beautifully cultivated, and 
to all appearance more susceptible of cultivation, than the 
whole of the canton of Berne through which I have passed. 
I judge this, not merely from the appearance of the fields, 
but from that of the farm houses, which are enormous in 
size, and in neat and flourishing condition. They contain, 
under the same roof, barn, stable, granary, and dwelling 
house. They are generally two stories high, with an addi- 
tional story or two above the long projecting eaves, the 
windows of which are inserted in the roof, which is very 
steep, and is generally composed of two, and sometimes of 
three stages. The better sort are built of stone, plastered 
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white, and roofed with tiles, and are not unfrequently gar- 
nished with blinds and long balconies or piazzas. In Be^ie, 
also, the costume of the females, which had hitherto been 
somewhat doubtful, became decided. It is composed of a 
black velvet cap, fitted on the crown, and furnished at each 
side with long wings, shaped like a butterfly’s, made of a 
stiflT and very coarse kind of black lace. The hair is combed 
smooth in front, and braided into two long tails behind, with 
which mingle two or three streamers of black ribbon depend- 
ent from the cap. To the head-dress succeeds a black velvet 
spencer, without sleeves, curiously garnished, with steel or 
silver chains. The white sleeves of the under garment are 
very loose, like those of a modern belle, and descend about 
half way to the elbow. The rest of the arm is covered by 
a tight blue worsted glove. The petticoat is of a coarse blue 
woollen stuff, edged >Vith red, and is generally covered by 
an apron. Such is the costume worn by all the peasants, 
and the lower ranks in the cities themselves. Shortly before 
arriving at Berne, we came in view of the Alps of the Ober- 
land, rising far in the distance, the beautiful white summit 
of the Jungfrau, dominant above the surrounding horns, 
like Mont Blanc among his Aiguilles. The Jungfrau is 
nearly thirteen thousand feet high, and was considered 
inaccessible until last year, when a peasant mounted to its 
summit. It has since, I believe, been ascended by several 
travelling fools. At the distance from which I beheld them, 
mixed as they were with vapor, Jungfrau and its satellites 
seemed like bright clouds piled up far above the horizon. I 
regretted that I could not approach them more nearly, as 
the Oberland is said to be the most picturesque part of Swit- 
zerland. But I had not time, and was really discouraged 
by the extraordinary wetness of the season. 

Berne is delightfully seated among verdant hills, and may 
be said to. be embowered in noble forest trees, which flank 
its roads and adorn its numerous public walks, with a rich- 
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ness of foliage rarely witnessed. It is one of the capitals of 
Switzerland, that is to say, one of the places where the diet 
meets. It was assembled when I passed, but its discussions 
are not public — a very anti-republican regulation. The two 
others are Lucerne and Zurich. If Geneva be the seat of 
Swiss literature, Berne is the residence of Swiss luxury. It 
is certainly, for its size, one of the neatest and best built 
towns of Europe. Its streets are broad and well paved, and 
many of them lined on both sides with porticos, whose low 
arches and clumsy piles, however, cannot be com})ared with 
the airy arcades and graceful colonnades of Italy. Its cathe- 
dral is a large Saxon Gothic edifice, exceedingly imposing 
from its massiveness. The promenade beside it commands 
a beautifully contrasted view of a little river and a romantic 
dell below your feet, and lofty mountains in the distance. 
The town contains about eighteen thousand inhabitants. It 
is seated amidst a paradise, and is surrounded by delightful 
villas. 

From Berne to Hindclbank is a distance of aliout four 
leagues. The latter is an inconsiderable village, the church 
of which, however, is interesting from a monument it con- 
tains to the memory of Madame Langhans, the wife of a 
former pastor of the place. She was the most beautiful 
w^oman of her day, and died in giving birth to a child who 
perished wnth her. Her husband was inconsolable for her 
loss. It happened at the time that de Nahl, a celebrated 
Prussian sculptor, came hither to execute a monument for 
the father of one of the principal inhabitants of the district. 
He took up his abode at the pastor’s house. Affected by the 
grief of his host, he conceived the idea of presenting him 
with a memorial of her whom the bereaved husband had 
loved so fondly. The monument is as interesting as the 
circumstances under which it w'as erected. Its idea was 
suggested by the season at which the wife and mother died. 
She breathed her last on Easter eve. She is represented 
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beneath ttie floor t>f the church, (which is opened to afford 
you a view of the interior,) in the act of rising from the 
grave with her infant at her side. The flat stone which is 
supposed to have covered her, is rent asunder in an unecjual 
fracture, as if by the shock of the last trumpet. Its parts 
are lifted so as to reveal her still recumbent form. Her head 
is raised, and with one arm she is pushing the stone from 
above her. Her countenance glows with ecstasy. The 
whek work is so strongly conceived, and executed with so 
much verisimilitude, that when the floor is lifted to give you 
a view of the monument, the effect upon your nerves is 
startling, the appeal to your imagination, thiilling and sub- 
lime. It is wrought in a very fine soft stone, the greyish 
hue of which accords admirably with the solemnity of the 
subject. 

Proceeding hence through a richly cultivated country, 
wkh still no mountains in sight but the Jura, I pjissed ihv. 
night at a lonely inn, between Arbourg and Soflingen, and 
found to my surprise, accommodations and luxuries equal to 
those of Berne and Geneva, or in other words, equal to any 
in the world. The inns of Switzerland, in general, are 
wonderful, considering the nature of the country, and the 
short time during which travelling prevails. The next 
morning early I entered the Catholic Canton of Lucerne. It 
is a very common and a very true remark, that the difference 
between the catholic and protestant cantons is striking even 
to the dullest observer. Tlie houses in the former, less neat 
originally, are more out of repair; the inclosures are in 
worse order, the inhabitants worse clad. The female cos- 
tume, however, is more gay than that of Berne, though 
similar to it. Instead of the cap, is substituted a large flat 
hat, black or white, of straw or beaver, with a little round 
eminence for a crown, and ornamented on the top with 
flowers and various colored ribbons. The jacket and petti- 
coat are not of a uniform color. The former is fringed at the 
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bottom with a rainbow, and the latter is clipped as high as 
the^ middle of the calf. To do the modern young ladies, 
however, justice, they have improved in this respect upon 
their grandams, many of whom 1 saw straddling along with 
petticoats elevated very n^rly to the knee. Dependent 
from the neck is seen universally a paltry picture, set in 
some shining metal, suspended by a chain. A ride of three 
hours brought me to Sursee, near the lake of Sempach, 
cabout half a league distant from Buttisholz, celebrated in 
Sir Walter Scott’s late novel, Anne of Geierstein. Coasting 
the lake, I saw op}K)site, the little red village of Sempach, 
renowned as the site of a victory of more importance than 
that of Buttisholz. It was gained in 1386, over Duke Leo- 
j[)old of Austria. It was, I think, at the battle of Sempach 
that a feat of heroism was jicrformed, which equals the 
devotion of the Decii. The Swiss, finding it impossible to 
break through the serried lances of the men at arms, and 
thus to attack them with their shorter weapons, one of their 
leadeis rushed upon the line, and gathering a number of 
spears in his arms, assisted to fix them in his own naked 
breast., thus opening the path of death to himself, but ol’ 
victory to his countrymen. 'Fhe name of this hero was 
Arru»ld Winkclricd. In the neighborhood of Lucerne, the 
country loses its undulating surface, and swells into abrupt 
and broken, though still verdant hills, surmounted hy the 
craggy sides and cloud-capped summit of Mount Pilate, 
which rises to the height of more than seven thousand fi^t 
above the level of the ocean, and more than five thousand 
seven hundred above the lake on which Lucerne is situated. 
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LETTER XL VIII. 

l.lJfJ£RNE AND ITS NEIGHBORING MOUNTAINS— LAKE OF WALDTSTE1TEN- 
GRANDEUR OF THE SCENERY— HISTORICAL ASSOCIATIONS— MOL' NT PI- 
LATE— ASCENT OF THE RIGHl— PROSPECT FROM ITS SUMMIT -SUNRISE 
AMONG THE ALPS— CANTON OP ZUG— LAKE AND CITY OF ZURICH— THE 
RHINE-FALL. 

If it be impossible, as is certainly the case, ever adeejuately 
to descrilie the charms of nature, in what terms shall 1 speak 
of Lucerne, its lake and mountains? Languai?e would 
attempt in vain to express that beauty and sublimity of 
scenery, upon which the enamored memory dwells, and will 
dwell for ever, with fond remembrance. To assist, however, 
in the preservation of the record, I have endeavoured to note 
down some few brief hints. The city of laicerne is well 
built, and surrounded with delightful villas. Its situation, 
however, lends it its greatest charm. Seated at the head of 
the lake of Waldtstetten, otherwise called the Lake of the 
Four Cantons, it cx)mmands on one side a near view of 
Mount Pilate, and on the other of Mount Righi. Nothing 
can be more picturesque than the effect of these two emi- 
nences. The former is composed, in its higher regions, 
entirely of rocks, thrown into forms the most savage and 
abrupt, and terminating in a multitude of pointed summits, 
which pierce the very clouds. Upon these gloomy (loints 
clouds and darkness almost continually rest. It appears 
indeed an appropriate residence for the disturbed spirit of 
the prefect of Judiin, who, according to the tradition of the 
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country, after liis banishment into Gaul, drowned himself 
in ti|e lake upon the mountain top. The Righi, on the 
contrary, is covered to the very summit with a rich velvet 
verdure, and presents an outline gentle, varied, graceful, 
beyond imagination. Between these iulvanced posts of the 
Alps opens the long vista of the lake, surrounded on all 
sides by mountains, which descend abruptly to its very bor- 
ders, and are here covered with herbage, and there capped 
with snow ; in one place broad and majestic in form ; in 
another, wild, pointed, savage, and sublime. In the distance, 
still above these nearer eminences, the view is closed by 
frozen summits mingling with the heavens. 

On the first evening of my arrival at Lucerne, as the day 
was not absolutely stormy, and as I knew not what to expect 
upon the morrow, I resolved to make in part at least the 
(our of its celebrated lake. Setting out accordingly, about 
an hour and a half before sunset, 1 was rowed in full and 
constant view of the enchanting scene which I have de- 
scribed, towards the middle of the lake. Near the island of 
Altstadt the greater part of the noble expanse opened on 
my view. On the right the long gulf of Alpnach, with 
its preeijntous and lofty mountains, its waters green as the 
herbage which adorns its Blum Alp to the very summit, 
spread its sublime variety of color and of outline ; in front 
lay the great body of the lake, stretching far towards the 
south, but closed apparently at no great distance by two 
descending mountains, above and beyond which rose, sunl- 
mit peering above summit, higher and yet higher eminences, 
crowned with eternal snows ; on the left was seen the plea- 
sant bay of Kushnacht, cormnanded at one side, but at a 
retired distance, by its graceful Righi, bounded on the other 
by sloping banks covered with cultivated fields, and adorned 
at its extremity by the beautiful hamlet from which it de- 
rives its name ; in the rear, the bay of Lucerne displayed a 
similar scene of soft and tranquil beauly. Every thing that 
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is delightful in variety of light and shade and outline, every 
thing that is sublime in height and depth and distance, 
every thing that is charming in color, sweet in gradation, or 
striking in contrast, seems to have been united to coastitiitc 
the lake of Waldstetten the most enchanting in the woi Id. 
As I advanced from tlic isle of Altstadt, tl o scene changed 
at every stroke of the oars, as if by magic, each new variety 
appearing more delightful than the last. At length in the 
middle of the lake the boatmen rested on their oars, and left 
me. without the disturbance of motion and sound, to calm 
and solitary musing. The transport of those moments, as 1 
seemed to inhale with every breath the essence of sublimity, 
of beauty, as I forgot myself, the world, and all but naturt^ 
and nature’s God, is inexpressible, incommunicable. 

At my first movement from the trance in which I had 
been buried, one of the boatmen began to point out the 
mountains, and name them in their order. From this, how- 
ever, I derived but little advantage, as hard German words, 
pronounced in a barbarous German dialect, conveyed to my 
ear no sound distinctly articulate. At length I managed to 
understand, that he had left the mountains and was indi- 
cating the direction of the cantons which surround the lake. 
Along the gulf of Alpnach lay the canton of Underwalden, 
that of Schweitz bordered on the hay of Kushnacht, and iu 
the for south arose the mountains of Uri. The situation of 
the canton of Lucerne was sufliciently evident before. Here 
then was new subject for meditation. Before me lay the 
three forest cantons, the first to rise in the sacred cause of 
liberty, the first to unite against their common tyrant, the 
triple germ of the free Helvetic confederacy. On the borders 
of this lake, amid the solitudes of Grutli, in the secrecy of 
night, was sworn that Schweitzerbund, that daring oath, 
which bound to each other and their country, Werner of 
Schweitz, Walther of Uri, and Arnold of Underwalden, three 
of the noblest spirits of the earth. Here too was the scene 
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of the persecutions, the exploits, the revenge of the hero of 
Switzerland, her beloved and still cherished Tell. These 
Forest Cantons too, {done preserved, on the last invasion of 
the French, tlie spirit of their ancestors. For a long time 
they resisted, with desperate determination, their interfering 
and innovating foe. With these inspiring recollections, with 
this sublime scenery, with their simple habits, they must 
cease to exist before they can cease to be free. It is impos- 
sible that any man can inhabit the borders of the lake of 
Waldstetten, and yet be a slave. The lofty untrodden emi- 
nences, the rushing irresistible torrents, the free winds, the 
driving clouds, would cry shame upon him. 

Before I was aware, as I sate thus musing, a change had 
taken [dace in the variable weather of the season. As 1 
lo(3ked again around me, a dark cloud had gathered on the 
summit of Mount Pilate, and spread even to the fast de- 
scending sun. A terrible blackness hung over the projecting 
cliffs, and was condensed almost into solidity in the yawning 
cavities. Even the smiling Righi had caught the gloom, 
which soon extended itself over all the late illuminated 
mountains. The lake had lost its verdant hue, and though 
still calm, was only lor that cause the darker and more ter- 
rible. It was literally of the color of ink. The boatmen 
were looking with some anxiety around them, storms in this 
lake being sometimes very dangerous. I myself thought it 
expedient to return, as the boat was flat-bottomed, and com- 
posed literally of a few planks slightly nailed together. The 
storm, however, passed over with a short, but very heavy 
shower, attended by a wind which left the surface of the 
lake disturbed and bereft of all its beauty. In the heavens 
too was substituted, instead of the placid sunset which I had 
expected, a scene which, though sublime, was gloomy be- 
yond conception. Clouds and darkness rested on the sun’s 
departure. But still the vapors that crowned the summit of 
Mount Pilate were tinged with a lurid red, which, connected 
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with the superstitions of the place, had something awful and 
almost preternatural in its deep and angry hues. The same 
color, but far more faintly;, tinged the distant summits. I 
have never seen a spectacle more terribly sombre and appal- 
ling. Conceive then my astonishment when, at ten o’clock 
in the evening, I looked from my window, which opened 
immediately upon the lake, and behold tlic moon riding in 
the heavens in clear unclouded majesty. I need not describe 
the effect produced by the substitution of that pure wliitc 
light for the lurid hues which had preceded it. The lake 
was once more a mirror ; once more the graceiiil lliglii was 
in keeping with the scene around. Again the distant inoim- 
tains reared their snow-crow^ned heads, shaded only by the 
soft veil of moonlight. Even the savage Pilate shared the 
soothing infuence of the queen of night. It seemed as if 
the disturbed spirit, condemned to wander in its fastnesses, 
had found a moment of repose, and looked almost with 
pleasure from his prison upon a scene of so much tranquil 
beauty. 

The next morning commenced without a cloud, and 1 set 
out about six o’clock for the Righi. It is usual to wait until 
noon, in order to arrive at the top an hour or two before sun- 
set, but I was not willing to trust the treacherous weather of 
this extraordinary season. Accordingly 1 took boat for 
Weggis, which lies tliree or four miles further down the lake 
than I had been the evening before, at the very base of the 
Righi. Although the distance from Weggis to the summit 
is three leagues, by a path always ascending, I preferred to 
walk. In all excursions of this nature, this is indisputably 
the better mode. If you have a horse or mule, it necessarily 
occupies a great part of that attention which you would wish 
to devote to the scenery around. The road from Weggis 
upward is well worthy of undivided attention. It passes in 
constant view of the lake of Waldstetten, with its moun- 
tains, bays, and promontories, apparently changing their po- 
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stiion at every step, the beautiful green waters of the lake 
meanwhile reflecting the varied banks, and here and there 
distur1[>ed by the oars of a pacing boat, or ornamented with 
a distant sail. As you advance, the shifting scene increases 
constantly in extent and sublimity, arresting your progress 
at every moment. But although I anticipated in the ascent, 

I will not do so in the narrative ; since though such a scene 
never fatigues the eye, repetition in any description I can give 
must needs be tiresome. 

Arrived at length at the very summit, five thousand five 
hundred feet above the level of the ocean, a scene burst ujkhi 
iny view, which, though contemplated in parts before, had 
all the charm of novelty when thus presented in one sin- 
|iendous whole. Nor was novelty its only or greatest, charm. 
An extent apparently imbounded, a world of mountnins. 
valleys, rivers, lakes, and cities, presenteil itself at once to 
my astonished eye. I could not l(K>k upon such a scene 
without an emotion which awed my spirit., and arrested my 
very breath. I felt as if 1 had left the earth behind, and 
was gazing downward from some point far u]) in the heavens, 
upon one half of the distant planet. Nrn er, if the disein- 
Ixxiicd spirit mounts in the direction which we call upward ; 
never, if it stiU sees material things, never can it enjoy as it 
leaves this world, a spectacle more noble or more beautiful. 
In the north, faintly defined on the horizon, arose the nioun> 
tains of the Black Forest, and the still more distant Vosges ; 
in the west the even chain of Jura ; and in the south and * 
east an ocean of snow-covered Alps, distinctly visible, save 
for some floating clouds which still obscured the highest and 
most distant of the chain. Within this circular barrier were 
seen inclosed, cantons and provinces, five capitals, and twelve 
lakes. 

At the very base of the mountain, converting it almost 
into an island, were spread the classic and picturesque 
Waldstetten, Sarnen placed like a basin in the mountains, 
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the now diminished Lowerz, and the broad irregular expanse 
of Zug. It will be readily believed, that my eye was never 
tired of contemplating their manifold beauties. The first 
was seen in four or five different portions as it wound among 
the Alps, now distinctly visible, and now concealed by moun- 
tain promontories, adorned at the extremities of its two open 
branches, by the towns of Lucerne and Kushnacht. The 
second rested in the shade of its surrounding eminences, a 
cool and placid mirror. The third seated in a broader open- 
ing, presented a melancholy spectacle ; one half of its fonner 
surface is now covered with earth and rocks, among which 
only inconsiderable pools remain. Before the year 1806 , 
this valley and the borders of this lake, are described as 
having been another Paradise. The villages of Goldan, of 
Lowerz, of Rothen, and of BusiTU|ue, slieltered there beneath 
their modest r<x)fs, a people of primitive simplicily, happy in 
the bosom of their country, content with the inheritance of 
their fathers. But on the second of Septemlrcr of that 
memorable year, a large portion of the mountain of Ross- 
berg, which bounds the valley on the north, detached itself 
from the summit, and rolling downward, gathering strength 
as it descended, buried in one universal ruin these unfortu- 
nate hamlets. The wretched inhabitants, though the fall 
occurred at five in the afternoon, had not time to escape. 
Scarcely two hundred, robbed by one fell swoop of family 
and friends, and means of subsistence, preserved alone their 
miserable lives. Invading the domains of the lake, the 
fallen mountain took and still holds possession of one half 
of its basin. Its course is still visible, a broad torrent of bare 
earth, stones, and enormous rocks. On the opposite side of 
the lake, but elevated considerably above it, is seen the town 
of Schweitz, the capital of the Canton of the same name. 
The lake of Zug on the north, lay immediately below my 
feet, the Righi descending almost precipitously into it, and 
presented perhaps the most beautiful spectacle of all. It is 
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about twelve miles long by three wide, and is surrounded 
by banks always verdant ; in the south, lofty and steep, save 
where the town of Ardt is scaled at the commencement of 
the valley to which it gives name ; in the north, gently 
sloping, and adorned with numerous villages, among which 
Zug, tlie capital, is easily distinguished by its superior size. 
But notwithstanding tJic beauty of its banks, it was the 
waters of the lake which chiefly attracted my attention. 
Calm and Idue as the sky above, and in part covered with 
reflected clouds, they seemed another heaven extended be- 
neath my feet. The same effect was produced towards 
evening, in a different but still more striking manner, by 
some fleecy clouds which actually floated between me and 
the lake, and seemed indeed to reveal the expanse of ether 
through their broken intervals. I have said that I saw 
twelve lakes, and have named only four. Besides these, 
were seen in the northwest, the storied Scmpach and its 
neighl)oi* Eggolswyl, the long lines of Balldegg, and of 
Halhvyll. and near liUcerne the lit tie Zee of Roth ; in the 
norllieasl, the lake of /Egeri, two diflereiit portions of that 
of Zuricli, and Ixwond a stripe of Pfoflikon. '^Phe larger of 
these lakes were as plainly visible {is on a chart, and the 
rest were erisily identified. 

But fioni this scene of wid<^ extended beauty, of lakes and 
hills and towns and fertile fields, my eye turned often to the 
suhliiner mountains. A little north of east the mountains 
of Appenzell reared their lofty heads, varying from six thou-* 
sand to eight thousand feet in height. South of the same 
point, the broad Hole-Glarnisch and the pointed Hansstok, 
from eight to nine thousand feet above the sea, marked the 
canton Claris. Further, in a similar direction, Kistenberg 
and Dodi, ten thousand four hundred and eleven thousand 
feet ill height, indicated the boundaries of Uri ; and not far 
off the double crested Scheerhorn, the Bristenstock, the 
Blakenstock and Rothstock, the ranfon of Soleure. Imme- 
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(^iately in the horUi the luountuins of Eiiglel)org rose from 
eight to ten thousand feel, and a little westward Tittlis tow- 
ered supreme almost eleven thousand feet among the Alps 
of Undcrwalden. A few points westward from the Tittlis, 
commenced the range of Oberland, higher than all the rest, 
but now unfortunately concealed in part by clouds. A little 
south of east, Mount Pilate closed the amphitheatre, a senti- 
nel advanced in front of the corps of Alpine giants. 1 have 
named only the most distant, and of those the highest sum- 
mits. These were connected by eminences scarcely lower, 
bounding the liorizon, covered alike with everlasting snow. 
On this side too, arose still other mountains, in many a lofty 
range, and forms and hues as varied as tlieir denominations 
and their size. 

In full view of this splendid scene, 1 spent almost the whole 
day. It w^as varied in its progress by alternate clouds and 
sunshiue, producing every various elFect of light and shade 
upon the world below, and in the afternoon, by a slight 
shower of rain, which gave occasion to one of the most 
splendid phenomena that I have ever witnessed. It was 
nothing more than a rainbow ; but it was a rainbow reclining 
with all its glorious transparent hues against the bright 
whiteness of snow-covered Alps. The sun set as usual, in 
clouds, yet spread a color of inelTable delicacy and lieauty 
over the lofty summits of the mountains. As twilight drew 
onward, a peasant of Schweitz placed himself in our vici- 
nity, and after preluding on his Alpenhorn (a long instru- 
ment made of thin stripes of wood covered with bark, and 
resembling in form a bugle) sung the Ranz de Vaches, that 
celebrated song once forbidden at Paris, because it led the 
Swiss guards to desert, so forcibly did it recall to them the 
remembrance of their country. It is a wild and melancholy 
melody, sung in a preternaturally high key, and from its 
appropriateness to the scene and time, aflected me strongly. 
Between every verse the musician blew the air witli consi- 
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derable nkili. The moon shone out at night witli unclouded 
brilliance. A spectacle more majestic, more coldly, palely, 
purely beautiful, tlic eye has never gazed on. The usual 
softening effect of moonlight was not felt — the landscape 
was too distant and too bold. A sublime obscurity, a stern 
severity, were the characteristics of the scene. 

Though I retired quite late to rest, I was roused at half- 
past three in the morning, to witness the effect of sunrise. 
The sky was cloudless ; the air was cold and transparent as 
that of winter. In the east a long stripe of gold was visible 
even at tliis early hour. The mist lay calmly on the bosoms 
of some of the most distant lakes, and marked with fleecy 
whiteness the course of the long winding Reuss. Deep 
shade still hung upon the valley, while the snow-clad 
mountains already began to catch the hues of dawn. Supe- 
rior among them rose in the southwest, at length without a 
cloud, the chain of Oberland, one of the highest in Switzer- 
land, presenting the Finsteraarhorn, (twelve thousand two 
hundred and thirty-four feet above the level of the sea,) tlie 
Shrekhorn and the Wetterhorn, (twelve thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty, and eleven thousand four hundred and fifty 
feet,) the double Eiger (twelve thousand six hundred and 
sixty-six, and twelve thousand two hundred and ten,) and 
the Jungfrau (twelve thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
two,) all in a connected range, stupendous even in distance, 
and seeming to support the arching heavens. A richer and 
yet richer glow was gradually spread from top to top, ex-* 
changed at last for golden light, as the sun displayed his 
broad and glorious orb to shine upon a scene well worthy of 
his beams. The mountains seemed to fling darkness behind 
them, like a mantle, which floated in their rear, in many a 
careless fold and break of shadow ; the mist, waving with 
the gentle breath of morning, appeared to bow its head in 
salutation to the lord of light ; while many a pilgrim, with 
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iron-shod staff and long floating garments, stood silent, 
offering his homage on this lofty altar of nature and of God. 
Descending the mountain to Kuslinacht, I passed upon the 
way a rustic chapel erected on the spot where Tell assassi- 
nated Gesler, and by that ad injured, to my mind, his fame, 
both as a hero and a jmtriot. 

At Kiishnacht I again embarked for laicerne. F'rom 
thence, the same day, 1 j>rocceded to Zurich, through the 
canton of Zug, finding nothing remarkable upon the way, 
except the bad roads and the fine cultivation of this small 
canton. As I arrived, however, at the summit of the lofty 
sloping bank, which surrounds on every side the lake of 
Zurich, a scene of smiling Ijeauty burst upon my view, in 
admirable contrast with the sublimity of the lake of Wald- 
stetten. Tlie Jake itself, with a length of nearly thirty nnles, 
is not generally more than a mile and a half in width, j)re- 
senting rather the appearance of a noble and majestic river. 
Its banks, though almost mraintainoiis in height, are sloping, 
and most richly cultivated, and luxuriantly productive. 
Along the shore, or half way up the eminences, are crowded 
cheerful villages, each with its neat appropriate spire. The 
road is lined vrith palace farm-houses, arjt I large ornamented 
villas. As I struck the lake below Horgan, 1 rode for two 
or three hours along its lx)rders, gradually descending from 
time to time before I arrived at Zuricb, which is beautifully 
seated at the northern extremity. I scarcely remember a 
Vide more communicative of pure and tranquil i)leasurc, of 
the satisfaction arising from a view of the clioicest of heaven’s 
gifts enjoyed by a prosperous and happy people, than this 
very one. Zurich is, in parts, well built, though not equal 
to Berne in this respect, and contains nothing to interest a 
stranger. It has eleven thousand inhabitants, and is mani- 
festly very active and thriving. 

From Zurich I went to Schaffhausen, through an unin- 
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teresting country, to visit the Rhine-fall, the most celebrated 
cascade in Europe. I must, for once, confess chagrin and 
disappointment. The Rhine, it is true, is here perhaps two 
hundred yards in width, and rolls along a mighty mass of 
waters. The descent, too, is said to be eighty feet ; but this 
must include the rapid al)Ove the fall, as well as the various 
precipices, from one to another of which it leaps in its de- 
scent. There is no unbroken majestic sheet, just fringed 
with white, and bursting into foam below. All is here, from 
the topmost edge, confusion and foam. This, it is true, pro- 
duces its effect on the spectator, particularly when viewed 
from the Zurich side, wdiere you arc able to descend into 
the very spray of the cataract. There, as you stand with 
the water dashing and rainbows shining around you, the 
stream rushes along as if it would inevitably overwhelm 
you, with a rapidity that dazzles your eyes, and a roar that 
confounds your sense of hearing, piling itself here into a 
pyramid of boiling foam, and there plunging headlong in an 
unchecked torrent, throwing upward from below whole 
clouds of fleecy vapor, which serve as a rich veil for the 
diamond drops thrown out in the descent, and illuminated 
by the opposite sun. The fall is divided by three tall rocks, 
the remnants, it would appear, of a former higher precipice, 
which produce a picturesque effect. The banks, however, 
and all other surrounding objects are quite tame. The view 
of these falls by moonlight is unquestionably fine. Their 
peculiar continuity of foam is admirably adapted to receive 
the white rays of the planet of the night ; yet, with all the 
additional effect derived from her beams, disappointment was 
the prevalent feeling of my mind. 

These falls, though much inferior in beauty to those of 
Trenton, reminded me, nevertheless, of the scenery of my 
native land. It requires indeed but a slight coincidence to 
bring vividly and affectingly to the mind of the sojourner 
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in foreign climes, the delicious thought of his own distant 
home — 


“ With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where memory slept.” 

Absence for months, or even years, but consecrates the 
beloved object, and the intervention of seas and mountains 
only brings it nearer to the heart 
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FROM THE JOURNAL OF A TOUR THROUGH 

FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND SCOTLAND, 

IN THE YEARS im, 1829, AND 1830. 


It wan the original intention of the editor to publish the entire journal of 
the writer’s travels in Europe ; but it was found that this plan would render 
the work too voluminous. The space occupied by the Tour tlirough Italy 
and Switzerland has obliged the editor to pass over the countries upon the 
Rhine and the Netherlands altogether, and limited him in his selections from 
the remainder of the journal to a few extracts descriptive of scenes and distin- 
guished personages in France, England, and Scotland. He is aware that the 
introduction of these extracts in this place breaks in upon the geographical 
and chronological order of the journal, inasmuch as the writer went immedi- 
ately from the United States to France, visiting Italy and Switzerland after- 
wards, and thence passing down the Rliine and through the Netherlands to 
Great Britain. As, however, the account of the journey through Italy and 
Switzerland has been published entire, it was thought proper to place it by 
itself, and to throw together such i>ortions as were taken from the remainder 
of the journal ; which, being merely detached passages, without any necessary 
connection, can lose notliing, it was thought, by such an arrangement. 


THE CATHEDRAL AT ROUEN. 

On arriving at Rouen, I went immediately from my hotel 
to view the cathedral by moonlight. After walking about a 
quarter of a mile we came suddenly upon the square on 
which the cathedral fronts. To communicate the impression 
made upon my transatlantic feelings, by the first view of 
VOL. II. 23 
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this vast Gothic edifice, is utterly iin|x>ssible. Astonishment 
and awe absolutely fixed iny ftwtsleps to the earth. Its 
great extent, its lofty height, it variety of light and shade, 
its richness of ornament, the hundreds of sculptured saints, 
who looked down from the niches in which they had stood 
for ages, were of themselves sufficient to excite the deepest 
emotions in a stranger just arrived from th(j new world. 
But when to this were added the associations which be- 
long to this venerable pile; the remembrance that its vault- 
ed arches had echoed with the mailed tread of Richard and 
his knights ; nay, that the lion-heart lay actually buried 
beneath its marble pavement — it surely was enough to 
plunge the soul into a trance of absorbing recollections. I 
walked in a dream around the exterior of the building, 
finding new matter for astonishment at every step, in the 
multitude of towers of various shape and size, of buttresses, 
and pinnacles, and windows, illuminated by the pale rays of 
the moon, and adorned with the richest profusion of sculp- 
ture. Having passed around three sides of the church, 
we came at length to the fourth, which presented for a con- 
siderable distance only a dead wall, until, arriving at an 
arched gateway, we were admitted into a narrow court 
which was terminated by the great door of the transept. 
The court was shaded from the moon by the body of the 
church, and there was nothing to interrupt the gloomy 
silence of the scene. 1 was actually afraid to enter. Sud- 
denly a bell tolled out from a neighbouring tower, with a 
deep solemnity of tone, such as 1 liad never heard before. 
I was so far transported that I almost expected to behold 
the gates expand, and some proces.sion of the olden time 
issue into the open air. The illusion, however, was a 
brief one. The tolling of the bell proved to be only the 
striking of the clock, and with that every-day or rather 
every-hour idea, the romance of the scene vanished. I 
returned to my hotel, and retired to rest only to dream of 
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monks and knights in the aisles and portals of a Gothic 
pile. 

On the next morning I returned, you may be sure, with 
eagerness to renew and to substcantiate my first impressions. 
Sliall I confess, that though still delighted, I was disap- 
pointed ? You will be convinced of this when I inform you 
that 1 began almost immediately to measure distances by 
the eye, and to examine things in detail. The facade of 
the church I should judge to be about one hundred and 
seventy feet in breadth, the main building one hundred and 
forty, and one of the towers one hundred and sixty, and 
the other one hundred and eighty feet in height. The 
towers are dissimilar in sha|)e tis well as height. 'Fhe higher 
was formerly terminated by a wooden JUche or arrow, which 
was consumed by lightning three or four years since, im- 
proving, it is said, the appearance of the building by its fall. 
Besides the towers, the front is garnished with a number of 
smaller pinnacles and spires, of beautiful shape and exquisite 
workmanship. There are three dewrs which hinge against 
the inside of the wall, thus leaving an exterior vault alK>ut 
four feet wide, of the whole thickness of t he w^all, the surface 
of which slielving outwards, is covered with tlie richest orna- 
ments. The main door is, I suppose, about forty feet in 
height. This will serve to give you some general idea of this 
magnificent faejade ; but to describe its details is impossible. 
Range succeeds to range of sculptured saints, even to the 
top of the highest tower ; the monsters of heraldry occup^^ 
every vacant space, and t he rich mouldings of Gothic archi- 
tecture are crowded into every crevice. 

Upon entering you receive a new impression, more grand 
and touching than the former, though more calm, because 
not so unexpected. Place yourself, if you would follow me 
in my survey, just within the great door of the cathedral, 
and look down through nave and choir, between ranges of 
clustered columns ten feet in diameter, for a distance of four 
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hundred feet, the space Ixitwccn the rangjeeof columns liehig 
not more than forty feet in width, and the vault alwvo your 
head at least one humlred and twenty feet in height. Ad- 
vance next to the clanr, and liend in saddened and romantic 
recollection over the stone which covers the heart of Richard, 
or the spot where the bones of his brother Henry lie en- 
tombed. Proceed a little further, and passing the grand 
altar, pause a moment to peruse, the brief inscription which 
marks the burial-place of Shaksfieare’s John of Lancaster, 
the brother of Prince HaJ, the warrior duke of Bedford. 
Leaving the choir beliind, move onward to the chapel in its 
rear, and contemplate on one side a monument to two 
cardinals d’Amboise, within a niche of which they are 
represented at full-length, kneeling in their robes, and on 
the other the tomb of some ancient noble, who prances 
above upon his gallant war-horse, clad in complete armor, 
and lies below with helmet doffed, and extended on his 
back, in the helpless attitude of death. Alas! to him, 
fame is indeed nothing but a scutcheon : his feats in arms, 
his high-souled chivalry, his manly prowess, the very name 
and beauty of his lady-love, are all forgotten. Nothing now 
remains but a monument which has li^un long since to 
crumble. Turning upon your steps, you may next walk 
along the gloomy aisle, and look occasionally into its se- 
cluded chapels. The pictures are not much worthy your 
attention ; but the painted windows are indeed strange, bril- 
liant, and imposing. They appear to me an essential of 
Gothic architecture. This alone can produce that dim 
religious light, broken here and there by a rainbow glory, 
which unites at once the utmost richness with the sternest 
solemnity. 
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FRENCH PHILOSOPHERE. 

It was one of iny first, objects in Paris, to see and bear 
some of those great liUjrary and scientific men, who arc filling 
the world W’ ith their renown. Asa primary step, I presented 
myself at the Sorbonne, where many of the principal lectures 
arc delivered, to obtain a card of fidmission. Nothing more 
was nccc sary t.han my Hignatiire on the ticket and in the 
reg.sUr of the institution. This admitted to the academy 
of sciences and to that of letters. There are also lectures at 
the college of France, the school of mines, and the Jardin 
du Hoi, which are all tlirowm open in the same unreserved 
and liberal manner. The professors are pensioned by the 
king for the delight and instruction of the world. 

The first lecture which I attended w^as one by M. Cousin, 
the second of a course on the philosophy of the eighteenth 
century. It was to be delivered in the hall of the Sorbonne. 
Understanding that, he was one of the most popular lecturers 
in Pans, I went thither an hour hefore the time, and found 
the r(X)m, though large enough to contain from one thousand 
five hundred to two thousand persons, already so thronged 
that 1 thought myself happy to obtain a seat near the door. 
It was curious to observe the habits of a French audience. 
Some were reading as (juietly as if at home, but the greater 
part engaged in the most active use of tongue and eye. 
The room was filled wdth incessant anil loud cries, of which 
1 could not at first ascertain the meaning. At length, how- 
ever, I perceived that they proceeded from persons who had 
retained seats vociferating the names of their friends, and 
from individuals in search of accommodation calling to their 
accpiaintance in order to obtain it. Our American reserve 
would scarcely relish this proclamation of a name ; nor would 
our American notions of the “ rights of things and persons” 
(Hermit an individual to retain more room than he could 
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occupy himself. The lecturer was received on his appear- 
ance with a loud bui-st of applause, which was succeeded by 
a breathless silence. The French applaud on every occasion 
except, I believe, in church ; and on the other hand, maintain 
a profound stillness in the intervals of exclamation. This 
is carried so far, that all coughing, moving, &( . lake plfice 
in the pauses of the orator, instead of being scattered over 
the whole time of tlie discourse. A Frenchman will not 
even sneeze unseasonably. But to return. The lecturer on 
the present occasion, M. Cousin, is a tall, thin man, about 
forty years of age. His face is long and dark, and of a 
melancholy and contemplative character. His eyes are 
large and exceedingly expressive. He was dressed in the 
ordinary habit of a gentleman; and delivered his lecture, 
standing in an easy and dignified posture. Though his 
subject was of an abstract nature, he sf)oke extempore with 
uninterrupted fluency. His manner approaches very near 
to one’s idea of inspiration. The whole man, head, eyes, 
hands, and body, as well as voice, seeinetl <,o l^e eiigaged, 
and that too, without the least awkwardness or aifectatioii. 
in the expression of his ideas. If at any time lie paused 
for a moment, you could |ierceive by the glf)wing eye, the 
thought burning within him, and could tilinost anticipate its 
general nature from the unconscious motions of his hands. 
He commenced his lecture with sonu*. abstruse distinctions 
between religion and philosophy, assigning in general, in- 
spiration as the source of the one, and reflection of the other. 
He next proceeded to assert, that ndigion is pro|>erIy the 
cradle of philosophy ; a fact which he illustrated at some 
length from the history of the east, of Egypt, and of Greece. 
At length he came to Christianity, which he asserted to be 
the last and best, the consummation of all religions, contain- 
ing whatever was purest in morals and most correct in 
theology, and adding the mysterious and elevating doctrine 
of the incarnation of the Son of God. This religion he 
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asserted to be the foundation of modern philosophy, a brief 
outline of the history of wliich, during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, he then gave. Thus having taken, 
in connection wiUi the principle above stated, a general 
survey of all philosophy down to the period which constitutes 
the peculiar subject of his course, I never shall forget the 
animated dignity with which he made profession of his own 
belief in Christianity. Conscious that the majority of his 
brother savans^ and perhaps of his audience, in heart, if not 
openly, would be inclined to sneer, and that his reputation 
as a philosopher and among philosophers, was at stake, he 
seemed to erect his j)erson, and elevate his voice, and expand 
each glowing feature, as if in noble defiance of expected 
obloquy. He is accused by his enemies of a tendency to the 
explodexl tenets of Plato; which means in reality, 1 suppose, 
a tendency to the spiritual and truly intellectual doctrines 
of revelation. His lecture lasted more than an hour and a 
half ; and though it was in a foreign language, and required 
therefore the closer application on my part, my attention was 
not suffered to flag even for a moment. 

On the next day 1 accepted the invitation of a young 
physician to accompany him to a lecture of Broussais, one 
of the most distinguished of the French physicians, and tlie 
great rival and opponent of Cousin. Owing to his principles 
(he is a materialist) he has never been appointed to any 
chair of philosophy or medicine ; but he is permitted to lecture 
to his pupils at the Val de Grace, a royal military hospitsd, 
of which he is superintendent. We found him a man of 
forty-five, with a figure and face whose massiveness might 
well serve to remind you of his system, though from his 
quick blight eye looked out a something which might serve 
still better to refute it. The expression of his countenance 
was benevolent, and denoted remarkable activity of mind, 
though deficient, 1 thought, in the grave and deliberative 
character of wisdom. He commenced his lesson by a review 
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of Uie various patients in the hospital, their diseases, states, 
and treatment, which occupied about half an hour. He 
then took off his cap, which he had hitherto worn, and pro- 
ceeded to discuss a subject more abstruse and difScult, the 
afiections and passions of the human mind. As far as 1 
could understand his system from a single lecture, it seemed 
to be, that our ideas, affections, and passions are produced 
altogether by impulses from without, which operate upon 
the brain and nervous system ; an old theory presented un- 
der a more modern form, and with novel illustrations. The 
tendency of the system is plainly to show that facts do not 
justify the supposition of an immaterial soul. What these 
philosophers prove, however, even though their theory of 
nervous action be admitted, is beyond my power to discover. 
The true modus operandi is, after all, a secret, towards 
which they approach very little nearer than the most igno- 
rant of men. Indeed they are further from the truth. For 
the latter has probably been taught by his “nurse and priest,” 
so much the object of philosophic derision, that his mind 
is spiritual and its operations naturally invisible. He has at 
least attained to that degree, beyond which Socrates himself 
did not aspire, “ to know that he knows nothing.” In the 
course of the lecture, the system of Gall was examined at 
some length. It was admitted that the intellectual character 
developes itself in the front, and the animal in the hinder 
part of the skull ; but the system was pronounced visionary, 
inasmuch as it is impracticable to ascertain minute details 
and classify them by any methods of induction. Broussais 
delivers himself sitting, and looks frequently upon his notes, 
which seem to contain only a few brief hints. He speaks 
fast, and with uncommon vehemence, using a great deal of 
gesticulation, and distorting his .features with every variety 
of grimace. 

The next opportunity which 1 enjoyed of seeing and 
hearing the distinguished men of Paris, was at the annual 
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meeting of the Geographical Society, held in an apartment 
of the Hotel dc Ville. A ticket was sent me by the politeness 
of li friend. Tlie sitting was ojwned by an introductory 
address from the president of the society, I5aron Cuvier. 
Tliifi distinguished man is of about the ordinary height, but 
his stature appears of unnatural brcadtli in consequence of 
the great quantity of clothing which he wears. His face is 
of an aijuiline form, Jiis complexion and hair light, his mouth 
and eyes large and cxjircssive. He sustains at present, such 
is one of the burdens of distinction, an o[)pres.sive numl)er of 
ollices. He is a member of the council of state, chancellor 
(»f the university <»f Fiance, inspector of all religious deno- 
minations not Homan catholic, (he is himself a protestant) 
superintendent of the Garden of Plants, and president or a 
member of a multitude of scientific and literary societies. 
His address on the jiresent occasion was brief and ajipropriatc, 
and delivered with great dignity. It was followed by the 
reading of the minutes of the last annual meeting : next 
came the general rejiort of the transactions of t he society for 
ihti past year, and then a particular re jxii t read by the; Baron 
(loniard, on the part of a committee appointed to investigate 
tbe claims of a French traveller, M. Uaille, who lias just 
r<‘turned from 'rimbuctxio. ^J’hc rejxirt stated that the com- 
mittee had a.scevtaiiied tlie time of Caille’s departure from 
St. liOiiis, at the moutli of the river Senegal, on his way up 
thfit river, and also the time of his arrival in Morocco with 
a caravan which had crossed the desert. They had exa- 
mined him ill the knowledge of the Arabic language, which 
he professed to have used in his communications wdth the 
natives, and had found that he had spoke it with the impu- 
rities peculiar to the African barbarians. They had compared 
his drawings of the face of the country through which he 
was said to have passed, with the reports of others, and found 
them to be correct. On t hese grounds, the committee ad- 
judged to him the reward promised by the society. Of his 
VOL. II. 24 
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residence at Timbuctoo, no details were given, except that 
he lived in a house near where Major Laing had resided, of 
whose untimely death he had brought a confirmatory account. 
After the conclusion of the report, the president rose, and 
called for M. Caille, to whom he presented the diploma of 
the society. The traveller was received with a burst of ap- 
plause from the audience. He is a small, spare man, with 
a very dark complexion, of the utmost simplicity of appear- 
ance. His profile is of the oval form of Henry Kirke White, 
and marked with traits of enthusiasm. Tliere was also 
present at the sitting, apparently as a member, a youjig 
Turk, whom I understood to be the son of Ali Pacha, sent 
hither to study the sciences of Europe. He is about thirty, 
of a tall, stout figure, and slouching and awkward in his 
movements. He was dressed in full costume. A rich shawl 
was rolled around his head in the form of a turban. He 
wore instead of a coat, a sliort, rich jacket, which fitted 
closely to his shape ; and instead of panUiloons, the loose, 
oriental drawers, gathered about half way between his knee 
and ankle. There are a number of young Turks here, sent 
to enjoy the advantages afforded in the way of education. 
In this respect Paris is indeed the centre of the world. Men 
of every nation crowd hither in search of knowledge no less 
than in pursuit of pleasure. Even Madagascar is represented 
in the person of two of its young princes. Distinctions of 
color and of name are entirely disregarded. The avenues 
of learning are alike open to all. This is noble, and exhibits 
an attachment to the cause of science in general, and a regard 
for the welfare of the human race, at once liberal, manly, and 
glorious in its character, and conducive in more ways than 
one to the interests of the people by whom these exalted 
principles are cherished. “ The great nation,” as applied to 
themselves by the French, has been deemed a vainglorious 
title ; but when we look at their public institutions, and the 
spirit which directs them, we cannot but think it just. 
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As a further illustration of the liberality of the French 
institutions, behold me, an obscure American, on the morning 
succeeding the meeting of the geographical society, seated 
in the ampliithcatre of chymistry at the Sorbonne, listening 
to the greatest chemist in the world, and feeling myself by 
the unbought courtesy of the great nation, as well entitled 
to be there as any of the audience. The lecturer was M. 
Thenard, and the subject the theory of combustion. I need 
not enter into any detail of the matter of the lecture, inas- 
much as it was the same that is adopted and taught in our 
own country. I shall confine myself therefore to externals. 
The amphitheatre is an oblong apartment, in the centre of 
one of the sides of which is the place of the lecturer. Around 
this place the benches are arranged in a semicircular or 
rather semi-elliptical form, rising one above another. Such is 
the arrangement of all the lecture-rooms in which I have 
been. Its advantages, as it rcsj)ects hearing and seeing, are 
obvious. Tn this way also a room which, on the ordinary 
plan, would scarce contain five hundred persons, on the 
))rescnt occasion accommodated eight hundred. Before the 
lecturer was placed a table, on which was set all the appa- 
ratus necessary for the experiments connected with the 
lecture, prepared by three or four young men in aprons, who 
were constantly in attendance. Behind him about six feet 
from the floor, was fastened against the wall a case, contain- 
ing three or four black boards, suspended apparently by 
pullies, one of which at a time was let down when needed 
for the purpose of illustration. Tlie convenience of this 
arrangement is plain. But to come to a more interesting 
subject, the lecturer liimself. His countenance I think 
a fiords no indication of extraordinary genius, nor his dress 
of extraordinary neatness. He commenced his lecture sit- 
ting, and though in this position, stretched forth his hands 
before he began to speak : occasionally, however, he rose to 
exhibit an experiment, and remained standing until he liad 
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finished tlio topic with which it was conn^^cted. llis manner 
was always animated, and wliilc enf^tJged in refuting the old 
theory of combustion, exceedingly vehement. His gesticula- 
tion was rapid, constant, and significant; and as well as his 
tones descended to the ease and familiarity of ordinary con- 
versation. For instance, the finger was sometimes applied 
to the side of the nose ; a gesture, 1 have observed, very 
common among the French. What particularly struck me 
in Theiiard, was (hat entire knowledge of his subject, whicli 
enabled him to put himself so completely at his ease Ix^fore 
a mimeroiis audience ; and that enthusiasm in its pursuit 
and development, whicli irresistibly attracted tlie atti iition 
and interest of liis lieareis. This knowledge, and this en- 
thusiasm, I attribute not merely to tbc charficter and talents 
of the man, though these are certainly admirable, but cliietly 
perhaps to the subdivision of labor which takes place in 
France, in intellectual as well as mechanical op(M*ations. 
Theiiards attc^ntion is confined not merely to iheniislry, but 
to a part of cJiemisfry. The course in which he is now 
engagtxl is to be completed by Gay Lussac. The [Kiwers of 
the human mind, like the rays of iicat, glow the more in 
tensely the more they are concentrated. We never tlierefun' 
can exjKict from our professors in the United States, the same 
ability which distinguishes tlio great men of Europe, (unless 
when nature makes, as she sometimes luiijiiestionably has 
done, a brilliant exception,) while their ailenlion continues 
to be required at the same time to two or three things essen- 
tially distinct. 
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ancient inscriftions, urns and has reliefs 

AT THE LOUVRE. 

Accouding to the principle with which I commenced, 
the iiiHcrijitions {should have the next place. Of these there 
are a multitudcj of which 1 shall select only the most inter- 
esting one. It is a marble tablet, brought from Athens, 
containing the account of public moneys disbursed for extra- 
ordinary pur[)oscs, during the year 409 — 10, before Christ, 
the twenty-second of the Peloponnesian war, and the twen- 
tieth after the death of Pericles. The characters are of 
course of a very antique shape. There are no long vowels, 
nor double letters. A perpendicular mark writh a line at 
the l>ottom, making the character resemble our L, is used 
itjstead of A, ^Yllich again is substituted here for gamma, 
fhe account of tlic expenses is rendered by months, and 
llte disbursements arc generahy for religious festivals. In 
the account of the expenses of the month Mun 3 ?^chion 
Thargelion, it is stated that so much (a small part of the 
whole) had Vk^cii expended for ordinary religious festivals, 
and the rest for other purposes. The conjecture of the 
learned is, that this amount was for the fitting out of thirty 
gallies, and for the celebration of the naval victory gained 
at Oyzicus by Therameiies, Thrasybulus, and Alcibiades. 
in the course of the record occur the names of Pericles the 
younger, of Thrasybulus, Oallias, (Callimachus, Aristophanes. 
&c. IMiiis w^as I carried back to w ithin a few short years 
of the golden days of Athens : to that deeply interesting 
era when, tliough torn by intestine dissensions, and sinking 
fast beneath the weight of foreign hostility, she could still 
<at intervals, call, and not in vain, upon her children to unite 
and corujuer. Thus w^as I presented, by contemporary tes- 
timony of his achicvenjciits, with that name so fearful, yet 
so attractive ; s(» glorious, \"et so disgraced ; the name of 
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Alcibiades, the hero and tlie traitor, the statesman and the 
debauchee. With this suggestion came the associated thought, 
that Socrates pcrliaps had traced tliese cliaracters, and the 
vivid recollection of Xenophon and Plato, with all who were 
illustrious in learning or philosophy. Standing by the side 
of this commemorative tablet, 1 could almost fancy myself 
in the streets of Athens j J could close iny eyes and see that 
busy multitude always inquiring for something new, a 
strange and indistinct crowd of floating images, philosophers 
and demagogues, and slaves and heroes ; the well known 
physiognomy of the wisest of heathen sages, and the god- 
like form of his ungracious pupil. I am afraid tliat you 
will smile at my enthusiasm. I trust that you will indulge 
it, however, in one who, fond of liistoric recollections, had 
never before seen a remnant of antiquity. The tablet, is 
called the marble of Choiseul, having l^een discovered and 
brought from Athens by the Comte de Choiseul in 1 788. 

Tlie funeral urns are numerous. Tliey are generally of 
nearly a cubical form, about two feet high and a foot and a 
half wide. They are hollow, of course, and contain, besides 
the inscription, the bust of the dead in bas-relief, or some 
emblematic device. With tlie inscription of one I was par- 
ticularly charmed. After reciting the name and family of 
the deceased, it concludes briefly, but pathetically, (I think.) 
“ O. Philomenes, son of Doritlieus, farewell ! how brief is 
human life ! how transient is the very grief that mourns its 
clbse ! how rapid is the change of generations !” These 
frail memorials have survived the very ashes of the dead. 
Besides the ordinary urns and cippi, there are in the museum 
a number of sarcophagi, composed of marble, and shaped 
like an ordinary chest. The most curious and beautiful, is 
one found in the last century in a monument belonging to 
the family of Atius, on the road from Rome to Ostia?. Along 
the front side is an exquisite bas-relief, representing the nine 
muses in appropriate postures and with their proper emblems. 
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On one end, Calliope holds an interview with Homer ; and 
on the other, Erato with Socrates. The lid is oriiaincnted 
(strange accompaniments these, of death !) witli groups of 
bacchanals, fauns, and sileni, in the merriment of a drunken 
festival. 

The finest bas-relief in the collection, is one about two 
feet high by seven in length, representing the Panathen^ran 
festival. The virgins are in the act of entering into the 
temple, and returning to the archithcori and nomophylakes 
the utensils of sacrifice which they had carried in pro- 
cession. The attitudes and draperies, the whole compo- 
sition of the piece, are incomparably fine. How could it be 
otherwise, when they were executed after the designs and 
under the direction of Phidias ? How could it be otherwise, 
when the bas-relief itself constituted a part of the frieze of 
the Parthenon ? How could it otherwise, when, placed in 
a conspicuous station, a little to the left of the principal en- 
trance of the building on the eastern side, this beautiful work 
of art had often attracted the attention and satisfied the taste 
of even the critical Athenians ? That splendid city is now 
in ruins, that noble temple is crumbling fast to dust ; and 
instead of complaining, as some have done, we should be 
grateful to the hands which have preserved from Turkish 
barbarity and Greek indifference these exquisite memorials 
of their past magnificence. This was brought to France by 
the Comte de Choiseul-Gouflaer. 


PALACE OF THE LUXEMBOURG.— CHAMBER OF 
PEERS. 

The collection of the aits, which stands next to the Louvre 
in the general opinion, is the gallery of the Luxembourg, 
containing a few modern statues, and upwards of a bundled 
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pictures by living French artists. If you exclude one or two 
fine specimens of perspective by Granet, the same I believe 
who painted the far-famed Capuchin Chapel, and one or two 
of the statues, which are truly beautiful, there is scarcely any 
thing else (1 speak my own opinion with hesitation) that 
would attract a second visit. It appears to me that, although 
the drawing of the French school is sometunes fine, yet that 
the effect of it is lost by the theatrical attitudes into which 
their figures are uniformly thrown. Their coloring, besides, 
is unnatural, and frequently intolerably so. There is one 
picture, for instance, of Marius amid the ruins of Carthage, 
over which is cast a red and lurid glare, such as we might 
expect in an imitation of the atmosphere of the infcrniil 
regions, and no where else. The light is supposed to be the 
effect of sunset. It may exist in nature, though I have 
never seen it. It may be vrai^ but it is not vrai smnhluhle. 
There are others equally objectionable ; but as 1 am neither 
fond of finding fault, nor entitled to do it by any diploma in 
connoisseurship, let us leave this disagreeable siil)ject. 

In the same building is to be found the Chamber of Peers. 
You ascend to it by a noble marble staircase, decorated with 
cx>uchant lions, trophies, and statues. These last were many 
of them erected by Napoleon, in honor of the great generals 
of the age ; Caffarclli, Marceau, Joubert, Kleber, Dugommier, 
and last though not least, the gallant and devoted, though 
unfortunate Desaix. If the statue of Desaix be at all a 
r^Jsemblance, he possessed a form and face such as one would 
select among all the world for those of a hero. In making 
your way to the Chamber of Peers, you pass through a suf- 
ficient number of ante-chambers to remind you of the dignity 
of the august body towards whose adyta you are approaching. 
Though destined only for the use of lackeys, messengers, 
&i'. they are all ornamented with statues. The chamber 
itself is semicircular, its diameter being about eighty feet. 
The vault, which is painted with the representations of the 
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civil virtues, is sustained by coriuthian columns, between 
which are placed statues of Solon, Cincinnatus, Demosthenes, 
Ciceh), Cato, &c. The seat of the president is in the middle 
of the straight side of the room. On each side of him sit 
the secretaries of the chamber. Before him, in the place 
where, in our own country, the secretary would be stationed, 
is the tribune. No member can speak from his seat, but is 
obliged to mount the tribune, which is elevated about two 
feet from the floor, and is enclosed only in front. This cus- 
tom of the French legislature has been considered as tending 
to the destruction of eloquence. Its bad effects, however, 
would be greater in any other nation than in this. The 
French are l)y nature so vehement, impetuous, and enthu- 
siastic, tliat with them some check upon the fiery spirit of 
debate would really appear to be necessary. 

The peers of France are by no means so conveniently 
accommodated as our senators, being furnished only w^th 
chairs crowded closely together. It may be very well doubted, 
however, whether this arrangement does not tend to the 
despatch of business and to a greater degree of attention to 
the subject immediately before the house. If members are 
furnished with tables on which to lounge at ease, spread 
their newrspapers, and write their letters, they will be strongly 
tempted to do all these things. The consequence is not 
only an undignified appearance, but an actual delay of public 
business, and a melancholy deterioration of the eloquence of 
the senate. The long-winded and rambling speeches s>{ 
which some are disposed to complain, and which many are 
willing to assign as the cause of their inattention, appear to 
me to be in part, at least, the legitimate fmit of that very 
inattention. Members can occupy themselves pleasantly 
and profitably in other matters ; consequently, the opinion 
of the house, which under other circumstances wmuld be 
sufficient to control the character of the speeches addressed 
to it, is not expressed and felt. Besides, if there be any 
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thing which comes over the soul like the very chill of death, 
it is the obstinately pre-occupied attention of an audience. 
I myself have seen, in more than a single instance, the 
tongue of the youthful orator, who rose with high determi- 
nation to vindicate the cause of truth and the interests of his 
country, falter, and the inspiration fade from every glowing 
feature, before its freezing iniluencc. Embarrassment in 
one case seemed to bind the faculties of the speaker as in 
chains of iron, and wholly forbade their exertion. In another, 
discouragement reduced him at first to prosaic discussion, 
and soon to silence. The appearance of the Chamber of 
Peers is even now magnificent, but must be much more so 
during the session when the walls are covered with blue 
velvet, embroidered in gold, with the insigniaof the monarchy. 


THE JARDTN DU ROl, FORMERLY THE .TARDTN DES 
PLANTES. 

The Jardin du Roi, formerly the Jardin des Plantes, is 
situated on the bank of the Seine opposite the Pont du 
Jardin du Roi, formerly the Pont d^AuMerlHz, in the south- 
western extremity of the city. During the visit of the Allies 
to Paris it was near being destroyed by Blucher, who seems 
really to have entered France in the spirit of an Attila. He 
wished to make a camp of this noble scientific establishment, 
and was only prevented by the interference of Humboldt. 
It was commenced by Louis XIII. in 1626, and is, I should 
think, about one half a mile in length, with an average 
breadth of more than a quarter of a mile. It is designed 
to embrace a collection of all the plants, beasts, and birds, 
from every quarter of the world. A part of the garden is 
devoted to esculent vegetables, another to herbs, another to 
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flowers, another to trees ; in another part you see inclosure 
after inclosure, inhabited by animals and fowls, wild and 
doniestic, of every land and climate : elephants and buffaloes, 
deer, sheep, goats, rabbits, zebras, birds of paradise, swans, 
dodos, (‘rcatures of forms and colors utterly unknown to you. 
The savage anijnals are placed in ditches, or in a range of 
stone buildings with a,n iron grating. The stables of the 
paisUdv animals, as they are called, are separate, each in its 
iiiclosur<^, and are so built as to be appropriate to the habits 
of tile animal, and form ornaments to the garden. Exten- 
'<ive liot houses are erected for the preservation of plants 
unsiiited to ilie climate. The aviaries are surrounded Avith 
wire, to prevent the birds from escaping. One of the most 
curious animals in the collection, is the giraffe or camel- 
opard. Its IkkIv is about four feet long, while the whole 
height of the aiiiinal, of which the neck constitutes the greater 
part, is no less than fourteen feet. Its skin is regularly and 
beautifully spotted with light brow n upon a white ground. 
It is constaiitl}" confined during the Avinter in an apartment 
heated to a teiin)erature equal to that of its native climate. 
In the same building were kept gazelles, (to tlie beauty of 
w hose eyes the oriental ^M»ets were so fond of alluding) ante- 
lopes, ztibras, elephants, dromedaries, a buffalo, and a bison. 

The cabinet of natural liistory is probably the most exten- 
sive in tlie world. It is contained in a range of buildings I 
slioidd think tAVO hundred feet in length. On the lower 
story you first enter into the collection of fishes. These are 
admirably preserv^ed, some being dried or stuffed, and some 
lieing placed in spirits of Avine in glass vessels. They are 
so Jiuiiierous as to give one ncAV ideas of the populousness 
of the ocean. Then comes the serpent kind in all its dis- 
gusting A^arieties, and next the still more disgusting though 
less noxious toad. Presently you enter the receptacle of 
collections from the mineral kingdom. The specimens are 
all different, one from another, and are very neatly arranged, 
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each with its proper label. From f^old to iron, from ibe dia- 
mond to the pebble, iiotliiug seems to have been omitted. 
Next you are presented with every variety of fossil, with the 
remnants of the world before the flood. With these speci- 
mens Cuvier was assisted in his discoveries : discoveries 
which have given a new and most interesting science to the 
world. Further on, the shelves are crowded with })etrifac- 
tions of birds and fishes, and inoluscoiis animals, and vege- 
table matter, exhibiting even the caprice of nature in changing 
the condition of her own creations. On ascending into the 
second story you are introduced into a parliament of monkeys. 
Hundreds, of as many various sorts, grin from the glass 
cases in which they are deposited. You look on one aftei 
another, until you feel humbled by the resemblance of these 
contemptible creatures to your own boasted Immanity. 
Something more noble awaits you fuither on. The lion 
and his mate, the “ armed rhinoceros and Hyrcan tiger,” the 
pard, the leopard, the panther, the jaguar, the congar, the 
hyena, the elephant, the bear, white, black, and brown, the 
hippopotamus, the phoca ; and more in number and variety 
than I have memory to recollect, or time and space to men- 
tion, encounter you on every side. By and by you arrive at 
the feathered race, and behold it in all its variety, from the 
bird of paradise to the ugly owl ; from the ostrich eight feet, 
high, to the tiny humming bird, the gorgeous plumage of 
the peacock and the parrot tribe, the ingenious construction 
oT the penguin, hues as various as the rainbow, and shapes 
as diverse as the leaves of the forest. Through the midst 
of the apartments to a vast length, is extended a range of 
cases embracing (it would seem) every insect visible to the 
eye, and every shell that lies upon the sea-shorc, or lurks in 
the caverns of the ocean. This wonderful exhibition closes 
with a collection, Irom which you arc excluded by a railing, 
I know not for what reason, of the deer kind, in which there 
are no less than three giraffes. I'he animals of the collec- 
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(ion iire adininihl}' stufTed ; every thing is in the highest 
slate of |.tri‘s(‘.rviition, and of course scientifically arranged. 
The cabinet oi' comparative anatomy occupies a Iniiiding by 
i(.self. In the court, is the skeleton of an enormous fish 
called a cachalot, at least sixty ieet in length. 

1 had seen mummies in the United States ; but as I was 
at the time aware that the manufacture of them had been 
made quite an occupation, I had never felt secure of their 
authenticity. Here, however, 1 gazed on these remnants of 
antiquity, these horrid mementos of mortality, without a 
latent suspicion to disturb the unconstrained indulgence of 
my anli(]uarian tJisle. How ridiculous l)ccome all the honors 
of the world, when one reflects that this w-rctched resem- 
blance of a man w^as, perhaps, the hero of his day, the 
greatest author of his time, a noble, a general, a minister of 
state. How absurd seem all the high pretensions of beauty, 
when the thought strikes you that this livid, withered, 
parched, and hideous effigy was, it may be, the Venus of 
her age, a belle at the court of Sesostris or of Pharaoh. 
How irresistible is the conclusion that the only fair, as it is 
the only enduring, the only honorable, as it is the only im- 
mortal part of man, is the intellectual, the spiritual, the 
accountable soid. The other remains in this collection are 
t(K) midtifarious to attempt any description. In long halls 
on two stories of a building about one hundred feet in 
length, is exhibited the anatomy of birds, fishes, beasts, and 
men, affording a rich feast to the scientific, and to me mat- 
ter of unbounded and astonished admiration. Indeed 1 
know of nothing that can give a higher and juster idea of 
the splendor of the public establishments of Franco, than 
these magnificent collections and their adjoining gardens. 
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CEMETERY OF FERE LA CHAISE. 

I went yesterday to visit tlie cemetery of Pere la Chaise. 
It is just without the Barriered’j:\unay, and occupies a space 
of fifty -one French acres. It is situaU^d on the side of a hill, 
the most easterly of the raiij^e wdiicli environs Paris on the 
north and northeast, and affords a beautiful panoramic view 
of the city. Having fortunately chosen a clear day for my 
visit, I enjoyed this view in great perfection. In the distance 
lay the heights of Calvaire, Montmartre, and Bellevue, di- 
versifying the horizon with their graceful outline, l^hese 
marked, respectively, the northwest, north, and northeast 
quarters of the heavens. In the southeast rose the castle of 
Vincennes, the ancient place of confinement for prisoners of 
state, Avhich has witnessed, I doubt not, in its day, many a 
scene of cruelty and injustice, but none more atrocious than 
the murder of the Duke d’Enghicn, wliich was ])erpetratcd 
in its ditch. Immediately beneath me lay the w ide-spread 
city, the modern Babylon. Towers and sj)ires and domes 
rose above the smoky atmosphere, which hung as a canopy 
over the lower regions of this bustling Avoild. There was 
something striking in the contrast. Here was the calm 
repose and silence of the grave. There wa>s life in all its 
activity, and in all its varied interests. One out of suits 
with fortune, and tired of the world, might have been 
tempted to remark, that these were just representations of 
the several states of man. Here, in the regions of deatli, all 
was peace and verdure and beauty. There, in the haunts of 
life, were nought beside smoke and filth and noise and 
jostling crowds. Here no man interfered with his neighbor; 
all were equal in their rights and their possessions. There 
the rich trampled on the poor, and the violent or designing 
invaded the rights of the weak or the simple. Even the 
man who has the enjoyment of life in his power, might be 
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led into sucli or similar reflections, by tliis beautiful retreat 
of the dead. Its shaded walks, its thickly interspersed ever- 
greens, its beautiful monuments, its touching inscriptions, 
the chaplets of flowers hung on every tomb, are calculated 
to divest the grave of half of those imaginary and associated 
horrors which influence alike the minds of all. 

The monuments are of every shape and size. The pillar, 
the simple tablet, the funeral urn, the bust of the deceased, 
the obelisk, the Grecian temple, and the Gothic chapel, serve 
in turn to point to the receptacle of the dead. The most 
beautiful, perhaps, though it has many a rival, is an open 
Doric temple, about sixteen feet in length by ten in breadth, 
erected over the remains of the Countess Demidofl', the wife 
of a Russian ambassador. In the centre of the temple is a 
beautiful sarcophagus, which, as w^ell as the temple itself, is 
of white-veined marble. The most curious is decidedly the 
monunient of Abelard and Eloisa, in the form of a Gothic 
chapel, of the same size with that above mentioned. In 
niches, on one of the gable ends, are busts of these famous 
personages ; and on a bier in the centre of the cha|)el, they 
are represented at full length, extended on their backs, with 
hands clasped upon their bosoms. The busts of Abelard 
correspond with his reputed character. His genius, no doubt, 
was great, and his attainments for the age in which he lived 
were truly wonderful ; but his story, and his platonics, have 
more than counterbalanced all their benefit. This sepulchre 
was brought from the garden of the Paraclete, at the time 
of the breaking up of the convents during the French revo- 
lution, and was placed here when the cemetery was first 
opened, in the year 1804. The inscription was illegible at 
the distance at which we were kept by the railing that sur- 
rounded the chapel. We were shown the monuments of 
Massena, Kellermann, Davoust, Serrurier, and Suchet, those 
brave and skilful soldiers, whose names were once the “boast 
and dread of war.” In a melancholy inclosure, surrounded 
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by evergreens, with no monument but a simple stone, with- 
out inscription, to murk the entrance of his vault, lies the 
once admired “ bravest of the brave.”* He died, it is true, a 
traitor, and justice must sanction the sentence by which he 
bled ; yet, surely there were palliations of his guilt. It was 
more, almost, than the heart of man could resist, that appeal 
from his ancient master. Ids instructor in the art of war, and 
the author of his fortunes. The habit of obedience, the 
common sentiment of gratitude, the returning influence of 
that extraordinary man, who called him once more to coml)at 
by his side, were enough to confuse the sense of right in 
almost any understanding, and to appeal to any heart with 
an energy almost irresistible. In another part of the grounds 
are to be found the tombs of Moliere and liU Fontaine, I)e- 
lille, David and Talma, Lanjuinais, Foy and Manuel. One 
remarkable indication of the popularity of the liberal party 
in France, might be seen in the fact that the hallowed earth, 
beneath which lay the bodies of the two last, was literally 
covered with chaplets. I have said, just now, that in the 
grave there is an entire equality. The fiict is true, but is 
far from being felt when standing beside the tomb of a dis- 
tinguished man. It covers nothing, indeed, but dust ; and 
the assertion of the poet cannot be denied, that “ hero dust 
is vile as vulgar clay.” Yet there exists somewhere an 
attraction, which draws your feet in preference towards his 
grave ; a spell, which detains you to gaze upon the conse- 
crated spot. This cemetery, I am told, is frequently the 
scene of touching demonstrations of affection. I was so 
unlucky as to witness none. 


^ Marshal Ncy. 
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WINDSOR— ETON— ARRIVAL AT OXFORD. 

On Wednesday, the nineteenth of August, I left London 
for Windsor. Although lodged in the west end of the town, 
and although my road lay 'westward, I did not escape the 
annoyance of pavements, and of passing between two rows 
of houses, until I arrived at Brentford, seven miles distant 
from the nominal limits of the overgrown capital. Brentford 
is the country town, where the elections of Middlesex are held. 
From hence, the road lay through a level region, which in 
almost any other country than England would be highly 
uninteresting. Here, however, the neat brick-built villages, 
the comfortable thatched coUnges of the laborers, the rich 
cultivation of the fields and their walls of living hedge, but 
above all, the frequent lawns and parks, with their venerable 
trees and rich velvet verdure, constituted a scene of perpetual 
beauty and pleasing variety. 

Between Brentford and Isleworth, we swept by the gate 
of Sion-house, now a part of the immense possessions of the 
Duke of Northumberland, but once, I believe, appertaining 
to the crown. At any rate, it was here, if I mistake not, 
that queen Catharine was imprisoned when removed from 
the throne ; it was here too, that the corpse of her tyrant 
husband, Henry VIII. rested, on its way to Windsor Castle ; 
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and here also, on the termination of his successor’s life, the 
Lady Jane Grey unhappily consented to assume tlie crown : 
— melancholy associations these, of oppression, death, and 
involuntary hapless usurpation. It is unfortunate that the 
fear of his mistress would not suffer Shakspeare to found an 
historical drama on the fate of Lady Jane. What a heroine 
for his magic pencil ! Lovely, highly gifted by nature, and 
accomplished by education ; youthful, but newly married to 
the beloved of her heart ; fondly attached to the quiet of domes- 
tic pleasures and the tranquil pursuits of study, her life bade 
fair to be as happy as the doom of mortality permits. Only 
by the persuasions of her ambitious guardian, and more by 
her mistaken sense of duty, was she led to err. The contest 
of conflicting obligations ; her duty to the royal l)lood upon 
the one hand, and the protestant cause upon ihc other ; her 
desire to continue with her beloved Dudley in the shades of 
private life, and the sometimes, probably, intruding wish to 
see how well he would become a throne, afford a field for 
strong situations, and powerful developments of feeling and 
of character, not to be surpassed. And then her death ! — 11 
even the historian could make the bare narrative pathetic, 
what would it have become in the hands of him who could 
lend so deep an interest even to the woes of Catharine of 
Arragon ? 

As we advanced upon our way, the towers of Windsor 
Castle began to show themselves from time to time, seated 
' upon a low eminence on our left, yet rii^ing above the sur- 
rounding plain, in proud supremacy. I hailed with a species 
of awe, even at a distance, the birth-place, the residence, and 
the mausoleum of England’s long line of kings ; her Plan- 
tagenets, her Tudors, and her Stuarts ; names associated, 
from my earliest years, with tales of victory, with acts of 
wisdom, with histories alike of triumph and of suffering. 
Between us, however, and this majestic abode of royalty, 
lay those “ distant spires” and “ antique towers” of Eton, so 
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exquisitely celebrated by the muse of Gray ; so interesting 
from the recollection of the master-spirits, a Boyle, a Waller, 
a Chatham, a Gray, a Fox, a Canning, who have been 
nursed beneath their shadow ; and so endeared by the re- 
membrance wdiich they cannot but revive of one’s own 
boyish days, spent in similar employments, though perhaps 
in a widely different and distant scene. We passed rapidly 
along the low brick edifices, which line the road ; paused 
for a moment before the plain but venerable Gothic chapel, 
with its low towers and massive buttresses ; and dashing 
speedily across the Thames, here not more than fifty yards 
in breadtli, found ourselves in Windsor. 

It was near evening when I arrived. 1 wandered forth 
immediately, without guide or compass, and bent my steps 
towards the castle, which closely overliangs the town. 
Passing under a Gothic archway, flanked by two towers of 
considerable size, I found myself within an irregular court, 
surrounded by venerable and imposing edifices, and still 
more numerously by crowding shadows of the past flitting in 
obscure sublimity before my mental vision. Upon the left 
lay the chapel of St. George, with its long line of buttresses 
and windows, ricli with tracery and hoary with age. Upon 
the right arose, above a low range of battlemented buildings, 
connecting them together, two venerable towers, overgrown 
with ivy. In front, raised on a lofty circular embankment, 
was seen the keep, large in circumference but low in height, 
the splendid prison of king John of France, and David of 
Scotland ; and in later times, of the gallant Surrey, the 
poet, the courtier, and the cavalier, the Sidney of his day, 
still surmounted by the broad banner of England. On the 
right and left of the keep were seen in the distance here 
and there a projecting tower, belonging to the long south 
front, occupied by the king’s private rooms, or the north 
front, which contains the state apartments. 

I remember no scene which came home like this to my 
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remembrances of chivalric glory. In Italy, still more in 
Germany, the ruins and remnants of that romantic era had 
excited but indefinite, though deep and pleasing, emotions 
in my mind. Here, however, I felt as if treading on my 
native soil. Names familiar as household words, characters 
painted in memory in all their varied shades, deeds impressed 
in all their details, came flowing in upon me : — William the 
Norman, Henry the second and the lion heart, Edward the 
first and the third, with the young hero of Cressy, the far 
reaching Bolingbroke and his once truant Hal, the victor of 
Azincour, the pious Henry, Margaret of Anjou, and their 
conqueror of York, the maiden queen, thti high-souled but 
mistaken Charles, with all that England boasts of interest 
in her long eventful story. 

Another rusli of recollections suggested, in this noble 
residence of its sovereign, the supremacy of this little island : 
for centuries the conqueror of France, and [X)sses$or of her 
fairest provinces ; afterwards, the colonizer of the four tiuar* 
ters of the globe ; lately the deliverer of nations, still the 
arbitrer of Europe. Yet a deeper reverence stoic over my 
mind, as I thought of the days of Runnymede, when the 
tyrant John was besieged in tliis very castle ; and of all 
that has followed from that tyrant’s compelled liberality ; a 
liberality which gave to his subjects the foundation of that 
constitution, from which lias been derived, remotely or 
directly, all of liberty that now blesses my own country and 
‘continent, redeems France from her ancient bondage, ex- 
tends its beneficent protection to enlightened Germany, and 
soon must reign triumphant even on the Danube and the 
Wolga, perhaps upon the Tiber and the Po. With such 
ideas thronging upon me, 1 had neither time nor disposition 
to observe things merely external. A closer view of these 
1 postponed until the next morning. 

Windsor Castle was founded by William the Conqueror, 
and has been ever since his day, more than any other, the 
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favorite residence of tiis successors. From lime to time it 
has been enlarged, altered, and repaired, and is even now 
undergoing great improvements. Its principal pail is called 
the upper ward, and consists of a very large quadrangle, 
three sides of which are surrounded by long ranges of im- 
posing Gothic edifices. Their exterior fronts particularly, 
composed of towers of various form, height, and size, yet 
preserving a certain regularity, are most striking and majestic. 
The lower ward or declivity of the hill towards the west, is 
occupied by unconnected towers, the chapel o^ St. George, 
the deanery, and the mean and miserable cloisters, surround- 
ed by the ruinous and wretched habitations of the minor 
canons and jK)or knights. The only parts now shown to 
strangers, are what are called the state apartments, and St. 
t M-iorge’s chapel. The interesting keep is not now exhibited, 
as the masons are at work in adding to its height, which 
will l)(^ raised, it is said, fifty feet. 

^rhe state apartments are much in the condition in which 
they were left by Charles IT. and are utterly unworthy of 
tlu; taste and wealth of a British uKuiarcli. I have seen 
many a suite of apartments in iuan> a private palace in 
Italy, in every resj3ect superior. The collection of pictures 
made by Charles II, and increased since his time, is liable to 
still greater loss upon the same comparison. With the ex- 
ception of an exquisite head of a young girl reading, by 
Correggio, one or two pieces by Guido, a number of portrait.s 
by Vandyke, among which a full-length of the Duchess of 
Richmond is certainly one of the finest in tlie world, and 
the licentious portraits of the licentious beauties of Charles’s 
licentious court by Lely ; the gallery is wonderfully deficient 
in merit and interest. You encounter, it is tnie, the names 
of Da Vinci and of Raphael on the catalogue, but you do 
not recognize their genius upon the walls. Even my patri- 
otism could not induce me to admire the stiff composition, 
bad drawing, and exaggerated coloring of West, as exhibited 
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in the king^s audience chamber. As to the furniture, it is 
mean, old, and sparse ; and what can be said of the taste 
which placed an enonnous and clumsy model of a frigate, 
made of teak wood by native ship caipcniers in the East 
Indies, in the midst of the queen’s ball-room ? 

The same complaint, of deficiency of interest, cannot be 
made with regard to St. George’s chapel. The i>uildiiig 
consists in a long nave and clroir, separated by a close screen. 
The nave is supported by a double row of columns ; and 
covered by a lofty, light, and neatly ornamented roof. Its 
windows are not painted, except with a narrow border, and 
from that cause lose much of their effect. Its inonmiaMits, 
however, are extremely interesting. In one chapel lie en- 
tombed the remains of the fourth Ikhvard and his (|nee)», 
with a wrought steel monument. Not far oil* reposes the 
dust of his victim, brought hither from Cliertsey. 


“ Let soAest strains ilJ-fated Itenry mourn, 

And palms eternal flourish round his urn. 

Here o’er the martyr-king the marble wocfis; 

And fast beside him once-feared Edward sleeps ; 

Whom not extended Albion could contain, 

From old Bule.rlum to the German main. 

The grave unites, where e’en the great find rest, 

And blended lie the opj>rcssor and the oppressed. PorK. 


Here, too, is the gorgeous monument of tlie princess Char- 
lotte, the hope and grief of England ; those of Charles 
Brandon, duke of Suffolk, and of the marquis of Worcester, 
the most able, persevering, and gallant partisan of Charles 1. 
In a vault beneath the choir lie the severed head and trunk 
of his martyred master ; and in the same receptacle, the 
broad and burly frame of the second of the Tudors. 

The choir is truly magnificent. The stalls of the knights 
of the garter are ranged along its sides, surmounted by the 
bamiers of their several occupants, and bearing brass plates, 
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recording their names and titles. When a knight dies, Ids 
hauner is taken down, but the plate is left as a memorial. 
Among these may be seen the recorded names of Bucking- 
ham, of Hastings, and of Stanley, who figured in the times 
of Richard HI. and arc preserved to fame or infamy in 
Shakspeare’s verse ; of the accomplished Surrey, of the gay 
courtier and polished villain Leicester, of the grave statesman 
and profound politician Burleigli, of Sigisniund of Germany, 
of Charles V. and his rival Francis, and a host of others, 
known alike to hislory. 

Standing at (he enlniiicc of (lie choir, u od looking through 
ils bannered pomp, (he eye rests at (he opposite extreinily 
upon its richest oruaiuent. '^Phis is a large painted window, 
occupying almost the win Je rear of th(5 choir, and represendng 
a single su]>jcc(, the rt^surreciion of our Lord. In the centre 
li'OH our Saviour, preceded by an angel, and expected by 
cherubim, who tloat far above in gloiy, the allVigli(ed soldiers 
cowering below. On one side approach (lie women to em- 
balm the body ; and on the other, Peter and Julin, alarmed 
by the report, to seek its confirmation. The anachronism 
is obvious; but the design, by West, is spiiilcd, and the 
transparent coloring is rich beyond example. Without the 
brilliancy of the antiiiue style, it has more depth and mel- 
lowness, and is superior in design and composition. It is 
certainly the most glorious window' on earth, and an appro- 
priate ornament of the chapel of a king, and the place of 
installation of the princely knights of tlie most distinguished 
order in the world. 

In the rear of the chapel of St. C^eorge is a smaller one, 
built by Henry VII. as a mausoleum for the royal family. 
This design he abandoned on the erection of his chapel at 
Westminster. In the succeeding reign, the building was 
given to the aspiring Wolsey, to convert into a monument 
for his family. This purpose was of course defeated by his 
disgrace and downfall. James II. again resumed the design 
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of completing it ; a design again interrupted by the revolu- 
tion. Not many years ago, the present king caused it to be 
finished, and a vault to be made under its pavement. There 
rest the bones of George III., of the duke of York, and seve- 
ral other members of the royal family. 

The prospect from the windows of the state apartments, 
and the raised walk immediately under the castle walls, 
called the terrace, is beautiful and peculiar. It had no pre- 
tensions to sublimity, nor a feature that was picturesque ; 
it could boast no southern atmosphere to enhance its charms, 
no unclouded sky to reveal and heighten them. Yet have 
1 never gazed on a scene so rich in rural beauty. Parks 
of venerable trees embowering palace mansions ; plains of 
brilliant verdure mixed with the yellow tints of harvest ; 
villages with modest spires, and in the distance, gently 
swelling hills, composed a landscape the most luxuriant in 
nature. Immediately at the castle’s feet, as if under its pro- 
tection, lay the town of Windsor ; divided from the long 
street of Eton only by the Thames, now flowing in open 
sight between his verdant banks, and now seeking conceal- 
ment beneath the foliage of overshadowing groves. Though 
the elevation of the hill is not more, I should think, than 
three hundred feet, yet so level is the country round, that 
the eye ranges in some directions a distance of nearly twenty 
miles ; embracing a spectacle well worthy of a king, well 
calculated to remind him both of his resources and his re- 
sponsibility. 

Leaving the walls, I proceeded on a ramble through the 
Great Park, commencing at the long walk immediately 
opposite the principal front. This is a noble avenue, said to 
be three miles in length, bordered by two rows on each side 
of lofty and wide spreading elms, and stretching in a straight 
direction over hill and dale. In the rear, the venerable castle 
is always visible ; becoming, from the nature of the ground, 
more lofty in appearance as you recede from it. On the 
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right and left extend as far as the eye can reach, verdant 
lawns, with clumps, and lines, and groves of ancient oaks ; 
and * herds of deer feeding, reposing, and sporting, on their 
surfttee. It was delightful to see them trotting along, with 
step so springy and so light as hardly to bend the herbage ; 
or bounding more swiftly onward with a leap so graceful as 
scarce to seem an effort ; raising their dappled sides of every 
shade and mixture of brown and white, above the long 
grass or low shrubbery, rejoicing in their forest freedom, and 
guarded security from harm. The venerable oaks of Wind- 
sor, which liave iricr«uiscd in strength and beauty during 
the lapse of ages, are not only trees, they are also monu- 
ments. One might almost fear to w^alk among them at 
night. One might almost expect to encounter on that open 
glade, the spirits of the might}' Edwards, careering with the 
lance ; to meet in ycaider labyrinth the humpback plotting 
treason ; to he crosse<l in (his melancholy grove by the 
murdered llichard, or lli<^ maityrefl IJeiiry ; to be tormented 
beneath yon aged oak, like (he kit knight of old, by the 
ghost of Herne tlie iiunier and his merry imps. 

From Snow Hill, an euiiiauicc about l»vo miles distant, is 
enjoyed the best view of W indsor Castle. The whole south 
front, with (ower and battlement, is there presented, flanked 
by the massive keep, continued by descending piles, and 
ending in the long line of pinnacles which terminate the 
buttresses of the chapel of St. George. The wdiole mass is 
raised above the lofty forest, and appears from afar indeed 
the fitting seat of dominion, the worthy citadel of the ma- 
jesty of England. Into the small park of Windsor, I did 
not, get admittance. 1 made the attempt, but was prevented 
by the guard. 1 am told that the greater part of it is re- 
served for (he king’s s|3ccial use. His spirit is said to be in 
every respect more exclusive than his father’s. Visitors are 
not admitted, even during his absence, to the modern apart- 
ments of the castle. He is right. There is no reason why 
v'OL. ji. 27 
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a king should not liave his times and places oi privacy, as 
well as any otlier gentleman. Whetlier he is wise, is another 
question. The common people, apt to regard a king’s life 
as of course one of perpetual spectacle, are disposed to com- 
plain of their exclusion from that for which the nation pays. 

The next day I visited Eton. Passing the bridge, 1 
walked along the street lx>rdered by fruiterers, confectioners, 
and pastry cooks, in which every third window exliibited 
bails, or fishing tackle, or percussion caps, aliout one third of 
a mile to the college itself. This consists in a donhle (|uad- 
rangle, and is built entirely of brick. Tbc boys, with the 
exception of seventy Avho are on the foundation, are not 
lodged in the building. They are accoinniodated at dames' 
houses, which stand thick around ; but are oven tlierc under 
the personal superintendence of their masters. The whol<; 
number at present exceeds six hundred. The l)uildiugs, 
except a chapel, a large and plain, but very neat edifice, 
dating, I believe, from the times of Henry VJ. the founder 
of the school, arc low, and by no means elegant, though 
diversified by towers at tlie angles, and in the intervals. 
The library contains sixty thousand volumes, beautifully 
arranged. The school rooms, of which there are two prin- 
cipal ones, are the grand objects of interest. Not that they 
are remarkably beautiful, or even neat, ^fhey are long 
rooms, the walls of which are wainscoted for half their 
height with oak. Benches are ranged against the walls, 
but there are no desks. Here, thought I, the great men ol' 
England have for ages conned their lessons, trembled at the 
aspect of their master, recited, received approbation, and 
been flogged. The old woman who attended me, pointed 
out, with a ludicrous mixture of mystery and fun, the stage 
on which, and the instruments with which, criminals are 
punished. The former consists of two steps, on the lower 
of which the patient kneels, placing his bands upon the 
upper. The latter is a bunch of rods bound tightly together, 
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with a fine brush at the end, which must huri exceedingly. 
If this last resort of discipline, (I mean personal chastise- 
ment,) sanctioned by the wisdom of our ancestors, be neces- 
sary ill the process of public education, it ought always to 
be administered, as here, with tremendous severity, and yet 
without serious injury to the pujnl ; and thus be made to 
appeal to his sense of boilily pain, as well as to his sense of 
honor. If the latter is only to be appealed to, and be is not 
to sufler deeply in his person, some otlier mode of punish- 
ment is surely preferable. 

It hn,s l)ceu very much the fashion, for a number of yi^ais 
^)asL for the boys, <in leaving Kton, to cut tlieir names on 
lh(; wainscoting of the school-room. It is literally covered 
with (his sjiecies of carving, which, it seems, is encouraged 
by the master. The dcKdor likes it,*’ observed tlic old wo- 
man. Among those jxrinted out to me, the most remarkable 
names were C. J. Fox and G. Canning, carved high upon 
the wainscot l)y their own hands when school-lxiys. It was 
interesting to conjectnn; what may have been their thoughts 
at that period of life. The former, perhaps, distinguished as 
he Avas hy birth, fortune, and talent, may have aspired even 
then at political distinction. Did the latter, born its he was 
ill a far humbler sphere, witiiout connections, wealth, or iii- 
fliience, ever, in his wildest vision, dream that he should 
liecoine one day prime minister of England ? Men, even the 
most ambitious, are so much the children of circumstances, 
their foresight is so limited, their designs for the future are 
so much suggested by present success or failure, that they 
are few who aim so high at the commencement of their ca- 
reer ; and yet, perhaps, with some rare exceptions, those few 
are in the end most sure to attain their objects. Disappoint 
merits they may meet with ; (hey may even fail at last. 
But what so likely to succeed, as the fixed purpose not to 
turn aside for other objects, — the resolute determination not 
to be defeated ? Some one has well said, that “ will is power.” 
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My life on it, the post in which he dietl was tlie early object 
cFf the boy Canning’s aspirations. But where is he now ? 
Here is the work of his hand, yet fresh, and likely to endure 
for ages, while he is already mouldering in the grave. The 
contrast was a strong one. I felt as if the interval between 
his boyhood and his grave had never been : as if the gay 
school-boy, full of life and promise, had bade adieu to Eton 
and the world together. The play-ground extends in the 
rear of the college, bordered on one side by the Thames, 
and ornamented with trees ancient as the edifice itself. I 
could not but remember the allusions of (hay, some very 
afifecting ones, in his ode on Eton college, to his liot ish 
sports. I could not quote the lines, but 1 think I could have 
written something like them, so strongly did thtj scejie re- 
mind me of my own. 

From Windsor I went to Slough, two miles ofl' to take 
the coach for Oxford. From the simple church-yjird of this 
village, Gray is said to have taken some of his descriptions 
in his* celebrated elegy; to my mind hy far the first of com- 
positions ill its tender and pathetic kind. Critics, indeed, 
may say that it is not original ; they may find one idea 
here, and another there ; but Gray, surely, never took the 
pains to gather these sybils’ leaves. He had no need. He 
was inspired himself. Two great minds may easily think 
and imagine alike. A vshort distance beyond is the house 
of Herschel, where his huge telescope is still exhibited. From 
hence to Oxford, is a distance of thirty-six miles ; the road 
leading over a succession of hills, and presenting many 
beautiful prospects. 

The approach to Oxford is one of the finest I remember 
to have seen. A long line of Gothic towers and spires is 
presented to the view, rising above groves of broad-spreading 
Tenerable trees, with battlemented roofs peeping up at inter- 
vals, picturesque and interesting in form, and gray with the 
moss of ages. My feelings on approaching this city, hardly 
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admit of deHcription. They were awakened by many 
recollections. I was about to enter one of the most ancient, 
and * certainly the most splendid seats of learning in the 
world ; the most religious university in Europe, the cradle 
of the English reformation. Here, once lived Wycklifi’e ; 
and here, Cranrncr, and Latimer, and Ridley, attested the 
goodness of their cause by the sacrifice of life in its defence. 
I looked upon the bulwark of the church of England, the 
grand seminary of her clergy, the intellectual birth-place of 
great and distinguished men, of |X)ets and philosophers, of 
soldiers and of statesmen, who have filled the world with 
their renown. What more was requisite to elevate and 
solemnize the soul ; to bring it into deep accordance with 
the venerable magnificence of surrounding objects ; to pro- 
duce that harmony between the internal man and the world 
without, which is one of the most delicious, though one of 
the most ran; sensations known to our minds ? Having 
crosstal on a fine bridge the classic Chaiwell, we enteied the 
loyal and learned city, composed, one might almost say, of 
streets of colleges. 


STRATFORD UPON AVON, WARWICK CASTLE, BEAU- 
CHAMP CHAPEL, RUINS OF KENILWORTH. 

Stratfokd upon Avon, though beauhfully situated, is 
interesting for little, save as being the birthplace of Sliaks- 
peare. This, it is true, is enough to distinguish and endear 
it to every mind that can appreciate desert. For my owui 
part, I have always considered him, in the union of great 
and shining qualities, in profoundness of intellect, and lofty 
and creative powers of fancy, as the most eictraordinary 
person that England or the world has ever produced. With 
such admiration of the man, my emotions may well be con- 
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ceived, when I found myself in his natal chamber ; within 
the walls which protected, beneath the roof that sheltered 
him in his first moments of existence. Here his infant eye 
first opened to the light ; here his infant stops were guided ; 
and here his stupendous mind received its first impressions. 
What a mystery is the human intellect ! Can it be true, as 
Helvetius, I think, maintains, that all men are born equal in 
capacity, and that the difference soon and universally observ- 
able, is owing to early impressions made by the education of 
the nursery, or by external objects and circumstances seem- 
ingly trivial ? If so, what a process was conducted in this 
very chamber, in tlie formation of that, infant mind ! At any 
rate, supposing the theory false in its extent, tliat nature, 
true to herself, ever produces endless varieties in the creation 
of mind as well as of matter — ^t.hat she scatters every where 
in the intellectual as well as the material world, plains and 
valleys and aspiring eminences; — still how vtist was the 
influence exercised upon that mind within these very walls ! 
Tlie song that beguiled his infant slumbers, the tale of fairy, 
witch, or goblin, that amused and interested his young cre- 
dulity, must have been murmured in a voice of passing 
sweetness, and told with a charm of unetiualled power. 

The room, of which I have been speaking, is on the se- 
cond story, large, square, and low. Its walls are covered 
with inscriptions, among which the only distinguished name 
which has escaped the ravages of time and mischief is that 
of Walter Scott, a kindred spirit of the mighty dramatist.. 
The house is long and low, consisting of one story al)ove 
the ground-floor. Its exterior walls are composed of begins 
at wide intervals, filled in with stone and plaster; an ancient 
and barbarous mode of building, very prevalent in the old 
Swiss and German villages. Part of it is now occupied as 
an inn, and the other part as a butcher’s shop. Around are 
the haunts of his boyhood — the village streets and lanes — 
the verdant banks of Avon — the forest parks of neighboring 
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pro[)rietors — all coanec rated by the footsteps and miisings of 
the youthful bard. 

In the church of Stratford, a large and noble Gothic pile, 
well worthy to be his mausoleum, and even of its higher 
destiny, as the house of prayer and the temple of the living 
God — are the remains and monument of the poet. The 
latter was erected by his daughter, and contains his bust in 
a niche. Bearing, it may be supposed, at least some resem- 
blance to the original, it seems to display his mind upon the 
lofty and expanded brow. Below, making part of the floor 
of the chancel, is his original tombstone, with an inscription 
said lo have been written by himself. The humble and 
aft'ectionate appeal, clothed as it is in simple language, is 
remarkably touching, particularly when we remember from 
whom it comes. It runs thus : 

“ Good freend for Jesus sake forbear 

To dig the dust cncloased hearc. 

Blessc by yc man yt spares thes stones ; 

And curst be he yt moves my bones.*’ 


Beneath lie the bones of the \)oei — the mouldering re- 
mains of all that was mortal. Death and time, who spare 
nor kings nor empires, spared not even him. But genius 
has a privik^ge of immortality, which kings and empires do 
not always share, which time and death destroy not. That 
immortality is fame. 

From Stratford 1 crossed to Warwick, principally with the 
view of visiting Warwick castle, one of the oldest, and cer- 
tainly best preserved in England. Warwick castle is seated 
in one end of an extensive park, on a high mound immedi- 
ately on the banks of the Avon. It overlooks a most delightful 
landscape, composed of wood and water, gay fields, and 
verdant meadows, blended harmoniously into one fresh 
delicious picture. The castle dates backward beyond the 
memory of man, and is supposed to have been founded even 
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before the conquest. Yet such is I he slate of its preservation, 
that not a sincfle stone seems ever to have fallen Ironi its 
place, it is l)uilt around a Jar^^e (juadrannle. the principal 
apartments lying on the side towarils the river, and forming 
a most majestic, though irregular Gothic pihs. Tl)e side 
througli uJiicli you enter is cum()osed ol' two pictures(|uc 
and lofty towers at tht^ angles, called ( as.'irs and Gu> s 
towers, connected by a liigh and strong wall, with tlie gate* 
house in the centre. Over the moat, now dry, and passed 
by a permanent causeway instead of the ancient draw- 
bridge, you enter a narrow passage once closed by a jwrtcidlis, 
and more than one door besides, which leads you immedi- 
ately into the quatirangle. Sucli was the eOect of my 
approach to these ancient towers, tJiat on passing through 
the gate-house, I was somewhat startled at running against 
an old blue-coated porter, whom at first 1 was near taking 
for an armed warder or a guardian dragon. 

This worthy personage stdicited my attention to certain 
relics of tlic olden time, whicli heiiig de})osited in his lodge, 
belong to his de])artineiit. He showed me an immense 
brazen caldron, called Guy s porndge-j)ot, in wliich that 
fabulous personage was accustomed, according to the legend, 
to boil food for his retainers, no\v used on occasions ol' family 
rejoicing as a punch-howl, of sullicient capacity to serve for 
the whole neighborhood ; a rib, large eiiougli to have be- 
longed to an elephant, which he informed me erst Hanked 
the bowels of the identicid Avild cow, who after ravaging 
and destroying all before her, was slain by the aforesaid 
Guy in single combat ; a two-lianded sword, among a 
quantity of rusty armor, Aveighing twenty )K)imds, and 
measuring five feet four inches, appertaining to the same 
doughty hero ; a young tree, about ten feet high, in the 
shape of a walking-stick, which reminded me of that of 
Polyphemus, from which my worthy cicerone took occasion 
to remark that Guy, who Avas in the habit of using it, Avas 
feet eleven inches in stature. 
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From this region of ancient fable, I hastened diagonally 
across the quadrangle to tlie main pile of the castle, rising 
proudly, tower after tower of varied shape and height and 
size, and built entirely of hewn stone, whicli the hand of time 
has only polished, not defaced. Here, instead of a venerable 
seneschal, I was encountered hy a dapper servant out of 
livery, who introduced me at once into the old baronial hall. 
It is a noble apartment, pannelcd with w'ood painted to re- 
semble oak, and hung round with the trophies of the chase, 
and the ancient implements of war, the alternate sport and 
occupation of its cliivalrous masters. 1 was somewhat 
astonished, I confess, at finding among swords and spears 
and maces, helmets, shields, and gauntlets, mail in full 
suit or in j}aits, wielded and worn no doubt by chevaliers 
among the noblest and most loyal of their day, the skullcap 
which once protected the round head of Oliver Cromwell. 
The most interesting object, perhaps, is a very richly carved 
oaken settee, the only remnant of the king-making Earl of 
Warwick. It bears, on two shields, the w^ell known cogni- 
zance of that remarkable jnaii, the double bear and swan. 
It is singular enough, that the only article remaining of one 
who was always in the field, the most unquiet spirit of an 
unquiet era, whose powers of body and mind and means 
w<;i e sulficieiit to set up and to pidl down thrones, should be 
an emblem of peace and of repose. The other apartments 
of the state suite, though rather small, are very beautifully 
furnished with ancient cabinets and decorations. They 
contain some remarkably fine paintings, principally portraits 
by Raphael, Titian, Rubens, and Van Dyck. The most 
interesting ai*e those of Queen Joanna of Naples, by the 
first, and those of prince Rupert, the marquis of Montrose^ 
and Charles I. by the last.. I was strongly impressed by 
the truth of the remark made frequently, I think by Scott, 
that the cxjuntenances both of this great marquis and his 
master were marked by an interesting, peculiar, and pro- 
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found melancholy, which to the eye of anxious attachment 
or fearful superstition, seemed to foretell their fate. Of the 
royal victim there are two portraits by the same great band. 
The more remarkable is a large picture in which the king 
is represented mounted on a noble white horse, led or held 
by an attendant. It is placed at the end of a long dark 
gallery, but is very strongly lighted by a window in its 
immediate vicinity. The graceful animated group seems 
actually advancing from tlie canvass. 

duitting the principal apartment, and again crossing the 
court, the two remaining sides of which are surrounded by 
a high wall, whose monotony is broken by occasional watch- 
towers, I entered the garden. It is planted after the English 
fashion, with a great variety of trees and shrubbery, and 
laid out in broad walks and secluded alleys. Flowers are 
scattered only here and there, as if by the hand of nature, 
amid the foliage of overtopping shrubs, or beneath the pro- 
tection of the oak, the cedar, or the elm. In the greenhouse 
is placed the celebrated vase found at Adrian’s villa at Tivoli, 
and presented to the earl b;^ Sir William Hamilton. It is of 
white marble, seven feet in diameter, and ornamented with 
finely sculptured heads and masks in alto relievo. This 
ungenial climate has already covered it in part with a loath- 
some coat of green. 

From Warwick Castle, I proceeded to the Beauchamp 
(pronounced by a horrid cacophony, Beechem) chapel, or 
Chapel of our Lady, attached to the church of St. Mary. 
The church itself is a fine Gothic pile, of the fourteenth 
century. It contains in its chancel the monument of a 
Beauchamp, the founder of the church, who lived as far 
back as the days of Stephen. It was preserved from a con- 
flagration, which destroyed the original building. The 
noble knight and his lady recline in marble, on a raised 
platform, in true Gothic formality and stiffness. The Chapel 
of our Lady, though small, is, with its rich carving and 
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gilding, its painted windows, and brass and marble monu- 
ments, a perfect jewel. The monuments are all in the same 
styl6 with the one already mentioned, displaying the effigy 
or effigies of the deceased, reclining on a raised platform. 
That of the founder of the chapel, a Beauchamp, earl of 
Warwick, is of brass, double gilt. Another, of marble, is of 
Dudley, earl of Warwick, brother of the celebrated Leicester. 
The most remarkable, however, is that of the favorite him- 
self, and one of his wives, not the unhappy Amy, but, I 
believe, the widow countess of Essex. The effigy of this 
ambitious and daring, yet smooth and polished courtier, 
represents him in his age, with a countenance worn by 
remorse and grief. He is represented as if clad in armor, 
which the marble was once painted and gilded to resemble. 
These faded colors, that care-worn face, the thought of the 
corruption within the sepulchre, how did they seem to mock 
his boasted grace, and beauty, and accomplishments, his 
almost regal state, the escut(*heoned splendors of his monu- 
ment, and the high sounding titles of his epitaph ! 

From the tomb of Leicester, to the ruins of Kenilworth 
castle, is no unnatural transition. Tliey lie about five miles 
north of Warwick, and about a quarter of a mile distant 
from the village of Kenilworth. The castle was originally 
erected in the reign of Henry I. by Geoffrey de Clinton, his 
chamberlain and treasurer. Under Henry III. it belonged 
to Simon de Montfort, the celebrated rebel, who perished in 
the battle of Evesham. Defended for a long time by his 
son, of the same name, it was finally surrendered to the 
king, in 1216, and immediately granted to his son Edmund, 
created earl of Lancaster. By the confiscation of this pos- 
sessor’s estate, it became the property of the crown under 
Edward II. Here this unfortunate prince was confined, 
until he had consented to resign the crown to his son, by 
whom the brother of the last owner was restored. Through 
his daughter Blanche, married to John of Gaunt, this prince 
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inherited the castle, whicli he greatly enlarged. In his son, 
Henry IV. it of course returned to the crown, where it con 
tinned until granted by Elizabetli to her favorite, llobcrl 
Dudley, one of the sons of the Duke of Northumberland, 
whom she raised soon after to the dignity of earl of I jcicester. 
This magnificent noble is said to have expended sixty thou- 
sand pounds, an enormous sum in those days, in enlarging 
and beautifying the castle. In July, 1575, queen Elizabeth 
paid the earl that celebrated visit, which has given occasion 
to the most splendid historical novel in the world. Be- 
queathed by Leicester to his brother, the earl of Warwick, 
and from him descending to Sir Robert Dudley, Leicester’s 
illegitimate son, it was seized under James I. by t he crown, 
in consequence of some alleged disaflection in the banished 
Dudley, and given to Henry, prince of Wales. From him 
it descended to his brother Charles, afterwards Charles I. 
This prince granted its revenues to three persons, with whom 
it remained until the civil wars ; when its chase was laid 
waste, its lake drained, its furniture plundered, its towers 
dismantled, and the magnificent castle reduced to a useless 
ruin. The connection, therefore, is not a slight one between 
this castle and some of the most remarkable persons and 
events in English history. The fortress of the fierce de 
Montfort ; the prison of the unhappy Edward ; the residence 
of John of Gaunt, and his aspiring son ; the scat of the 
splendid festivities of Leicester and Elizabeth ; the coveted 
retirement of the chivalrous Henry, that prince, the prolon- 
gation of whose life, had, perhaps, prolonged the race and 
reign of the family of Stuart ; and though last, not least, 
the scene of that splendid fiction, which has realized to the 
present generation the manners and the characters of by- 
gone years, claims no small interest in the imaginative and 
recollcctive mind. 

True it is now a ruin. The roof has long since fallen : 
the very floors have disappeared : scarce a chamber remains 
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cmtire : not a tower is perfect. But the funereal ivy creeps 
t^racefully over its tottering walls, and amid the broken 
tracery of its windows ; the very winds ap[)car to sigh amid 
I, hose wrecks of splendor and of power ; every thing is in 
harmony with the mournful recollections which attach 
themselves to the memory of pleasures, beauty, greatness, 
guilt, — all buried in the grave. The outer wall, with its 
towers at intervals, still marks the vast extent of no less than 
seven acres occupied by the buildings and grounds of the 
castle. The splendid gate-house or barbican, built by Lei- 
cester, is still inhabited, consisting of four towers each four 
stories high, united by a battlemented wall of nearly equal 
height. It stands on the north part of the outer wall. The 
cause of its preservation was, that it was seized on for a 
dwelling by a Cromwellian officer. Though the ordinary 
access of the castle was through this gate-way, the entrance 
of queen Elizabeth was made through Mortimer’s tower, now 
in a very ruinous condition, on the opposite or south side of 
the outer wall. Near this was tJje lake on which honest 
Mike Lambourne,” as he called himself, floundered on his 
dolphin. A scanty stream, and a marshy-looking plain, are 
all that remain of this once celebrated expanse of artificial 
water. From hence, passing with the splendid train, you 
find yourself in the base court of the castle. Standing in its 
centre, the noble pile rises before you in ruined grandeur, 
extending in the form of a horse-shoe, though with very 
considerable deviations from regularity, the two extremities 
being nearest the spectator. The right extremity is Cmsar’s 
tower, the left a part of Leicester’s buildings. 

Commencing on the right, the gigantic tower first named 
attracts your attention from its vastness of size and massive- 
ness of construction. Its walls are in some places sixteen 
feet thick. It is an oblong, with corner turrets ; and though 
it has lost much of its ancient height, is still lofty and com- 
manding It was the original keep of the castle, and dates. 
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therefore back to the times of Henry I. Passing onward, 
you enter and ascend Mervyn’s tower, on this side ruinous, 
though on the other still whole, over its own fallen masses. 
On the second story may be found a grained chamber, about 
twelve feet square, lighted by two high narrow windows. 
Ascending by a winding stone staircase to the third story, 
you find a pile of ruins, among which, however, you can 
still trace the outline of a chamber similar to the one below. 
Here was the allotted lodging of Tressilian, the asylum of 
the fugitive countess of Leicester, the persecuted Amy Rob- 
sart. I confess that, as I recognised the spot, I felt what I 
knew to be a fiction with all the force of fact. From hence, 
too, you look out upon the garden, a large oblong space, and 
on the adjoining pleasance. a small irregular plot, surrounded 
by a high wall. Within that inclosure, the ambitious cour- 
tier walked in guilty dalliance with the virgin queen ; here, 
too, his alarmed wife betrayed herself a few moments after- 
wards to the incensed princess ; and here the deceived 
Dudley sought vengeance with his sword upon his supposed 
rival. 

Leaving Mervyn’s tower by a short gallery, you find 
yourself within the precincts of the great hall. It is roofless, 
and long since floorless ; its very walls are broken ; not a 
pane of glass is left in its tall windows ; their rich tracery 
itself is in great part removed. Still you may gain from 
what remains some idea of its former magnificence. Ninety 
feet in length by forty-five in breadth, you are led to suppose 
from its lofty windows that it once boasted a height equal to 
its other dimensions. What a scene it must have presented 
on that evening when, adorned with all the taste and wealth 
which Leicester could summon to his aid, it received the 
virgin queen and her splendid court ! With what rich en- 
joyment, or pained remembrance, did I dwell upon the record 
of that night ! The majestic presence of the virgin queen ; 
the gay group of ladies ; the glittering lines of courtiers ; 
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the magniiiccnt entrance of the favorite earl ; the well- 
attested fable of the vrillain Varney ; the supposed madness 
of the promise-bound Tressilian ; the march of Blount up 
the whole length of that long hall, and the accolade bestowed 
upon his shoulder, — rose before me with almost the reality 
of a living pageant. The great hall forms what may be 
called the bottom of the horse-shoe. Turning, therefore, 
you enter a long suite of apartments, more peculiarly appro- 
priated to the queen, but now utterly ruinous. They are 
called the white hall, the presence chamber, and the privy 
chamber, all large, and once mengnificent, erected, as well as 
the great hall, by the head of the Lancastrian line. It is in 
the first of these, that the great historian places the final 
detection of Leicester’s deceit. This is the scene of his return 
to honor ; of the explosion of a jealous and disappointed 
woman’s rage ; and the touching exhibition of a statesman’s 
sympathy. 


SPEEDWELL MINE, IN DERBYSHIRE. 

This mine was undertaken about seventy years ago, by 
a gentleman by the name of Oakden ; and penetrates the 
solid rock by an arched passage, about seven feet high by 
five wide, for a distance of fifteen hundred yards, or nearly 
a mile. It cost even at that time fourteen thousand pounds, 
and a labor of eleven years ; yet the quantity of lead ore 
obtained was sj^ trifling, that the undertaking was at last 
given up in despair. We entered by a flight of steps, de- 
scending about ninety feet in the earth, and embarked, by 
the light of three dim candles, in a boat which, like Charon’s, 
seemed almost too frail to transport any thing heavier than 
a spirit. The water, for the whole length of the passage, is 
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about three feet deep. We were shoved along by our guide, 
who made use for that purjK)sc of the irregularities of the 
stone surface. 

We had scarcely advanced a few yards, when we began 
to hear the tumbling of a water-fall, roaring louder and 
louder as we approached, and resembling the agreeable sound 
of one prolonged peal of thunder. Added to this was the 
tranquil izing idea, that the water-fall was in fact the descent 
of the stream on which I was floating, the security of whose 
gate, on the brink of the al>yss, I had no means of ascertiiin- 
ing. Thus 1 proceeded, in a chilly atmosphere, amid drip- 
ping damps, with a light which was only darkness palpable, 
beneath a low arch loaded with the weight of a superincum- 
bent mountain, about seven hundred and fifty yards. Here, 
upon the very brink of the cataract, which roared, of course, 
louder than ever, the boat was brought to shore. I stepped 
out of it, glad to be relieved from my constrained posture, 
and recovering that confidence wliich a man always feels 
when on his feet. The guide informed me, that I had 
landed in the devil’s hall. 1 locked around, almost expecting 
to receive a fiery welcome from his infernal majesty. But 
all was the blackness of darkness. Here and there a chasm, 
darker than darkness itself, was distinguishable by its decpei 
shades. Here and there a wild projection of the rocks thrust 
itself forward, and caught the portion of a feeble ray from 
the taper held up by the guide. The abyss seemed to throw 
upward, occasionally, a flake of snowy foam, which its dark- 
ness would reject as uncongenial. Taking advantage of my 
silence, my Charon proceeded to inform me that I was in a 
natural cavern, the roof of which had never been discovered, 
though rockets had been thrown up in it to a great height ; 
that the passage which I saw ahead was the continuation of 
the mine, and extended seven hundred and fifty yards further ; 
that the abyss hard by was bottomless, having in fact received 
the whole of the rubbish of the further branch of the mine 
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without any apparent elevation of its standing waters ; and 
that men had been let down into it to the depth of one hun- 
dred’ and three yards, where they reached the surface of the 
pool, whose bottom, however, they could not find, though 
furnished with lines, 1 think, two hundred yards in length. 

Having finished his account, he ascended about forty 
yards above the floor of the cavern, and lit a strong, blue 
light, which threw a horrid glare, as if indeed from the infer- 
nal world, upon its wild, ragged outline, its lofty dimensions, 
and impenetrable black recesses. Descending, he placed us 
on the brink of the cataract, and held another blaze of similar 
composition above the tremendous void. Then we could 
see that the water rushed from a chasm just beneath our 
feet, throwing out foam and spray against the unequal sides 
of the devouring abyss, and mingling far below with a more 
placid mass, which gave back a cheerless reflection to the 
lurid gleam above. The lights were shortly extinguished, 
and I re-embarked with an impression that I had never seen 
nature in a guise more terribly sublime. 

The subterraneous wonders of the place were not, hovrever, 
yet exhausted. On our return, a beautiful efi’ect was pro- 
duced by sticking lighted candle ends, at intervals, against 
the sides of the passage. The appearance was that of a 
seemingly interminable succession of arches, which the lights 
reflected forward on the water from a great distance ; pro- 
ducing an effect which, after the horrors we had passed, was 
really gay and enchanting. While we sat gazing on this 
novel spectacle, the guide took advantage of a small recess 
on one side of the passage, to stop and insert a blast. Before 
he had ended, the smoke of the blue lights which he had lit 
in the cavern, was seen advancing toward us, obscuring the 
distant lights, while it assumed from their rays a luminous 
appearance. Having arranged his blast, and lighted his 
fusee, the guide pushed off a few yards, and we sat awaiting 
the report. I observed a little boy, the brother of the guide, 
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who was frequently in the habit of accompanying him in 
his excursions, crouch down in the bottom of the boat, as if 
under influence of bodily terror. 1 expected, from tliis cir- 
cumstance, something startling. But when the explosion 
came, I thought that the mountain had fallen in upon us. 
Thunder itself, unless its auditor was in the cloud which 
produced it, could not appear so loud. The aii was filled with 
sound : its vibrations, confined within this narrow passage, 
rushed against my face and chest, with a force that almost 
took away my breath. All the distant lights were extin- 
guished in a moment, and two of those in the lx)at, though 
well protected, shared their fate. The prolongation and 
reverberation of the sound continued long to roll along the 
vault. This over, we made the best of our way out ; and 1 
confess I was rejoiced to hail once more the light of day ; 
superasque evadere ad auras.’' 


SCENERY OF CUMBERLAND— MR. SOUTHEY. 

From Ambleside to Keswick, a distance of €'i]>out sixteen 
miles, is one of the most delightful drives in the region of 
the CumVjrian lakes. Near Rydal-water, a small and not 
remarkable pond, Wordsworth has his cottage, not visible, 
however, from the road. The j3oet is looked upon among 
his country neighbors as a good deal of a recluse. He is 
very much given to solitary wanderings on foot, or in a little 
four-wheeled carriage, drawn by a single pony. He was 
absent on a tour in Ireland. Communicating with Rydal- 
water, succeeds the larger lake of Grasmere, a fine basin, 
surrounded on every side by picturesque crags and eminences, 
which are peculiarly wild in the north-west. The noblest 
feature, however, of the view obtained on entering the vale 
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of Grasmere, is the broad gap in the mountains at its northern 
extremity. Its vast size, and fine, majestic, gradual curve, 
opening to view n. curtain of the sky, produce an effect of 
extraordinary grandeur. Through this opening, the road 
passes, itsc<uidiag aixiut seven hundred feet. From the 
highest fK)int, whicli constitutes the boundary between 
W estmoreiand and (Cumberland, a view is obtained of the 
western peaks of Skiddaw ; ajid a little lower down, of the 
vale of Wythburn, the sloping declivities of Helvellyn, and 
of Leathe’s-water, which laves the mountain’s base. Bor- 
dered on one side hy precipitous eminences, and indented by 
jutting crags, and on the other by Helvellyn and his scarce 
inferior brethren, this long hut narrow lake presents a surface 
strikingly calm, dark, and gloomy. The road passes so 
close to the base of Helvellyn, that its summit is not visible, 
l^hougli at a distance, the mountain’s side had the appearance 
of no very steep declivity, yet on approaching more nearly, 
it is se('n to be rent by chasms and broken by precipices, 
suilicient to endnngcr life in the descent. Not many years 
ago. a life was actually lost among them. The unfortunate 
individual was, I believe, aii artist; and was crossing the 
nioiiiiiain, towiirds evc^niiig, fro]n lills-water, by a path little 
})ra(*tised. The mists came in upon him with a density 
usual in these regions ; a density which sometimes bewilders 
even professed guides ; and from the time when he started, 
be is sup|>ose(l to have l^een also overtaken by the shades of 
night. His body was not found until twelve weeks after ; 
,ind was even then still guarded by his faithful dog. She 
had brought forth whelps in the interval ; and had preferred 
lo feed upon her offspring rather than abandon the body of 
licr master. Slie was of the terrier kind. 

At the termination of J iCatlie’s-water a double valley lies 
before you, separated by a rough, craggy eminence thrown 
between them, a huge independent mass. On the left, 
spreads the broad, rich vale of Legberthwaite. On the 
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right, extends the longer, narrower, and more romantic 
valley of St. John. Near its entrance, on the steep side-hill, 
stands full in view the Castle Crag, wonderfully resembling 
a quadrangular Gothic castle with corner turrets ; to which 
Scott has attached, the romantic legend related in his Bridal 
of Triermain. This beautiful poem was originally published 
in the Edinburgh Annual Register. It has since appeared 
with the name of the author prefixed. It was one of the 
favorite treasures of ray earliest boyhood ; and I cannot de- 
scribe the thrill which ran through my veins, when I heard 
unexpectedly, from the lips of my driver, the, to me, really 
enchanted names of Castle Crag and Valley of St. John. 
The mode in which the lady of the lay became imprisoned 
in that rock-bound castle ; her previous history, and that 
of her fairy mother ; the tournament amid King Arthur’s 
matchless peers ; the sudden appearance of Merlin ; the 
vigils of the brave Sir Roland ; his strange admission within 
the enchanted walls ; the trials of his courage, his purity, his 
passions, and the final dissolution of the spell, rose upon my 
mind with all that accuracy of detail and vividness of color- 
ing which belong peculiarly to the impressions of early 
youth. I still must think this romantic tale the most 
animated, if not the best, of the author’s poetical works. 

At the termination of the vale of IjCgberthwaite, rises 
above the road the hill of Castle Rigg. From its summit 
and declivity on the other side, the traveller enjoys a view 
most varied and delightful. Beneath him lies the broad, 
rich vale of Keswick, sheltering the large white village 
in its bosom, and terminated on the northwest by the tran- 
quil sheet of Bassenthwaite lake, and on the south by the 
romantic basin of Derwentwater. All around, upon the 
borders of the lakes, and in the eastern distance, lie moun- 
tains which are among the highest in England, infinitely 
varied in outline and arrangement. In the north, the long, 
graceful, and aspiring masses of Skiddaw, close the prospect. 
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In the midst of this scene of soothing beauty and abun- 
dant fertility on the one hand, and of picturesque grandeur 
and wild sublimity on the other, lives Mr. Southey ; the 
character of whose genius seems to have been formed after, 
or itself actually to have given shape to, the material objects 
by which it is surrounded. He resides at Greta Hall, beau- 
tifully situated upon a rising ground near the river Greta. I 
found him in the evening, surrounded by his books and 
family, the most simple and unpretending of men. He is 
in person above the middle size, but slender, with something 
of the stoop and listless air of an habitual student. A retiring 
forehead, shaded in part by thick curled hair, already gray ; 
strongly marked arching eye-brows ; uncommonly full, dark 
eyes^ blue I incline to think ; a thin but very prominent nose ; 
a mouth large and eloquent, and a retreating but well-defined 
chin, compose a countenance which, whether animated or 
contemplative, Jind it frequently changes its character, is at 
once impressive and attractive. To give you, perhaps, a 
more definile idea of bis features, they resemble, in form and 
arrangement, those of Kirke White. Indeed, so striking is 
the likeness, that the mother of JCirke White was very much 
affected by it on her first interview with the biographer of 
her son. He converses very rapidly, both in language and 
ideas. Indeed, it is somewhat difficult to keep pace with 
his mind, in its transition from one idea to another conse- 
quent, upon or analogous to it. He asserts with great energy 
and decision ; but this seems to arise, not from a disposition 
to dogmatize, but from a natural impetuosity and perspicacity 
of mind. He uses no gesticulation ; but his features and his 
person are instinct with animation, and alive with nervous 
action. He frequently walks up and down the room, as if 
to expend a superabundant quantity of excitement. Though 
he has viewed the scenery of the continent with the eye and 
imagination of a poet, yet he seems fondly attached to the 
scenes among which he lives, and loves to point out their 
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beauties. Indeed, 1 should have discovered his favorite 
haunts, without his assistance. Mr. Soutlicy’s walks, and 
Mr. Southey’s views, seemed to be almost as well known to 
my guide as to himself. 1 was delighted to hear him speak 
in terms of enthus^stic applause of an American production. 
He had lately received from the United States a book con- 
taining the life and remains of Miss Davidson. lie remarked 
that he had never read a more melaiiclioly or interesting 
story : that the young authoress, who died like Kirke White 
from over excitement, exhibited in her poems proof of un- 
common early talent. I am persuaded that the idea too 
commonly prevalent in our country, that Mr. Southey is 
disposed to undervalue American genius, is incorrect. He 
evinces, it is true, a glowing attachment to his own country : 
but he also displays in his countenance, manners, and 
conversation, the liberal views and feelings of a general 
philanthropist. 

But to turn from the moral to the physical sublime. The 
adjacent lake is three miles long, and a mile and a half wide, 
constituting a beautiful oval basin. Its eastern side is envi- 
roned by many a separate clilf of great height and beauty, 
fringed with trees, and hung with vines ; below which runs 
the road, and spreads occasionally, as at Ijodore, a verdant 
lawn. At its southern extremity, wliich is narrowed to a 
point, opens the pass into Borrowdale between two lofty and 
savage mountains. In the midst of the pass, is seated a 
steep conical crag, itself a mountain, on the lop of wiiich 
once stood a Roman fortress. Above and beyond tliis, and 
through the chasms which constitute the pass, are seen 
range after range of higher eminences, thrown together in 
sublime confusion, terminating far in the distance in the 
wild Pikes of Langdale, and the lofty summits of Sea-fell. 
T['he eastern border of the lake is beautifully w^ooded ; and 
rises in general less abruptly, but into equally lofty moun- 
tains. Near its middle opens the sweet vale of Newlands, 
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wliose unimpecled entrance and broad bosom, with the 
graceful flowirijr oiitlines of its liouiiding eminences, consti- 
tute a perfect contrast to the savage scenery of Borrowdale. 
The nortliern border is still diflerent from the rest. The 
wide fore ground exhibits verdant fields, a picturesque white 
church, houses, and groves, and villas, with the town itself, 
terminated westward by a range of heights which border 
Bassentliwaite ; but chiefly by the long independent masses 
of Skiddaw, seen from its very base to its aspiring summit, 
a niosl, majestic back-ground for the landscape. The w^aters 
of the lake arc the clearest 1 ever saw. Its bottom is a 
bcjauty in itself, so finely is it carpeted with mossy verdure, 
its principal islands are four in number. Two of them 
contain about six acres each, and arc beautifully wooded. 
One of these, still called Lord’s Island, possesses a storied 
Interest. On it was the mansion of Lord Ilerwentwater, 
executed for his share in the rebellion of 1715. After the 
failure of the expedition, his house was burned to the ground, 
ajid his w ife obliged to lly. He and a number of his com- 
panions were executed with an atrocity of vengeance, which, 
with other cruelties inflicted more than once at Glencoe and 
elsewdicre on the partisans of the »Stuarls, must ever con- 
tinue a dark stain upon the scutcheon of the house of 
Hanover. The ruins of his mansion are still to be seen, in 
part overgrow n wdth turf, and show it to have been of great 
extent. Vicar s Isle is ornamented with beautiful grounds, 
and a pleasant looking house, and commands in every direc- 
tion fine views of the lake. To the permanent islands, is 
frequently added another buoyed up by the hydrogen which 
it contains. Within the last thirty years it has appeared 
seven times ; and has remained upon the surface sometimes 
two or tliree months. Its size varies. It has presented an 
area of an acre, wdth a thickness of three or four feet. The 
soil is soft and porous ; not so firm as peat, and yet suffi- 
ciently so to sustain the human weight. This phenomenon 
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has never been explained. The cataract of Lodore, near 
the eastern border of the lake, is a fine arrangement of rocks, 
rising to a great height by successive steps ; but is wretchedly 
deficient in water. 

The next day being pleasant, I ascended Skiddaw by a 
very steep road, six miles in length. This mountain, from 
its height, three thousand twenty-eight feet above the level 
of the sea ; from its independent situation, and its position as 
the last of the Cumbrian range towards the north, commands 
a most extensive prospect. From the hill of Latrigg, which 
constitutes the first steppe in the ascent, is a glorious view 
of the vales and lakes below, with the circumjacent iitoun- 
tains ; resembling that already described from Castle Rigg, 
but more wide and complete. When arrived at the summit, 
I was inexpressibly disappointed at finding that, although 
the sky was as clear above as any that I had seen in Eng- 
land, yet the haze lay. close and dense upon the surface of 
the earth. I could but just distinguish in the north the 
broad bosom of the Solway Frith, and beyond, the line of 
Scottish hills. In the west, the Isle of Man, which is usufdly 
seen, and the Irish Sea, were veiled in vapor. Eastward, 
the Cheviots peered faintly above the neighboj ing moun- 
tains ; and Ingleborough, in tlie southeast, just showed his 
obscured head. Not far from the same direction, Winder- 
mere lay sparkling in the sun, and beyond, the sands of 
Lancaster. In the southerly quarter all the mountains of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland were seen ; Helvellyn, 
Seafell ; the Langdale Pikes, Grassmire, and a thousand 
more, the mighty waves of a vast earth-ocean. But what is 
Skiddaw to the Righi ? Where are the broad blue lakes, 
the snow-capped eminences, the transparent atmosphere, 
that surround that glorious spot of earth? One never 
realizes so fully the disparity between Cumberland and 
Switzerland, as when stationed on the most boasted summit 
of the former. 
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EDINBURGH— MRS. GRANT— MACKENZIE. 

I AM delighted with the appearance of this most pictu- 
resque of cities. The castle j^erched on a lofty rock ; the 
old town seated along a contiguous ridge, and projecting in 
wild variety its antique spires and spire-like chimneys ; 
Calton-hill opposite, with its monuments and observatory ; 
below, the new town, with its long broad streets and lines 
of palaces ; in the distance, upon one side, the perpendicular 
mountainous cliffs of Arthur’s seat, and on the other the 
broad f-’rith, widening as it approaches towards the German 
Ocean ; con.stitute a variely of scenery, varying according 
to the position of tlie spectator, such as no other city in the 
world can jjoast. Far be from me the heresy of preferring 
ii, upon the whole, to that of Naples or of Genoa; but in 
the one point of variety it really excet^ds them both. 

I have seen Mrs. Grant of Laggan. That remarkable 
lady is one of the literniy boasts of Edinburgh ; familiar 
with all the men of letters, and universally respected. She 
was the daughter of a barrack-master m the Biitish army, 
and \vas in the Lbiited States at tiie age of thirteen, in com- 
pany W'ith her father, during the revolutionary war. She 
afterwards married a clergyman, \vho became a minister of 
Laggan, a small place somewhere, I believe, in the High- 
lands, from which she continues to derive her distinctive 
appellation. From these small Ixjginnings she has raised 
herself by her talents and her virtues to high literary emi- 
nence, and an intimate and equal intercourse with people of 
the greatest rank and fortune. She is the author, as you 
doubtless know, of Letters from the Highlands, and Memoirs 
of an American Lady. She has lost nine children, all of 
whom died after they were grown up, and has but one sur- 
viving. She is herself a venerable ruin. She is so lame as 
to be obliged to walk with crutches ; and even with their 
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assistance, her motions are slow and languid. Still, she is 
not only resigned, but cheerful ; her confidence in Divine 
goodness lias never failed. 1 think I shall never forget that, 
venerable countenance, so marked by suffering, and yet so 
tranquil ; so indicative, at once, both of goodness and of great- 
ness. Her broad and noble forehead above all, relieved by 
the palled gray hair, exceeds in interest any feature of 
youthful beauty which it has yet been my fortune to be- 
hold. Her conversation is original and characteristic ; frank, 
yet far from rude; replete at once with amusement and 
instruction. She frequently, among friends, claims the 
privilege of age to speak, what she calls the truth ; what 
every one indeed must acknowledge to be such, in its wisest 
and most attractive form. 

One of the most remarkable days of my life, to be marked, 
as old Horace says, with a white stone, or bean, 1 really 
forget which, was the one on which I saw Mackenzie, “ the 
man of feeling.” 1 found him just returned from a drive, 
and seated, musing, in his study : a tall figure, wasted by 
age, with a venerable countenance, whose mild, beneficent 
expression age seems only to have heightened. 1 never 
saw a form and face so instinct with goodness, so attractive 
of affection. The tenderness poured forth in his works, 
seems diffused around his person ; and I defy any man, that 
has a soul, to admire the former more than he shall feel 
inclined at once to love the latter. He received me with an 
air almost paternal, and broke at once into an animated 
conversation. It was then that his eye glowed with a fire 
which 1 had not anticipated, but which you may see some- 
times exhibited in his portraits. He spoke of the continent 
at once with the fond recollection of age, and the ardent 
animation of youth. I thought of Julia de Roubigne, but 
did not venture to remind him of the scenes where his own 
story is laid. Out of compliment to me, he alluded to my 
own country, sapng, that there was a manifest bond between 
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Great Britain and America, both by nature and self-interest ; 
and that for his own part he had always been an advocate for 
conciliation and friendship. He admired the elastic and 
enterprising spirit of my countrymen. I confess, I felt the 
prouder for his praise ; though, in such a case, my pride 
would reject the praises of most men. I should have been 
delighted to draw him into a conversation relating to the 
olden times, to the distinguished companions of his more 
youthful days ; a subject on which, it is said, he loves to 
expatiate, and sometimes expatiates to the delight of every 
auditor. Who, indeed, would not expect so much from the 
friend and companion of Johnson and Goldsmith, the living 
patriarch of letters ? Tliis pleasure, however, I was obliged 
to forego, as 1 could presume neither to lead nor to fatigue 
him. After some further conversation, therefore, on Scottish 
scenery, and the direction of my tour, I withdrew. 1 cannot 
describe the impression left upon my mind by this interesting 
interview. 1 felt as I have sometimes done after watching 
the downward progress of tlie sun ; when the majestic orb 
was verging towards an apparent extinction; when his 
warmth was abated, but more genial ; when bis illumination 
was less brilliant, but far lovelier, than when he stood proudly 
at the zenith, and flung abroad his noon-day beat and 
splendor. And is not a good great man a sun to the moral 
world? Is he not a source of light to the intellect, of 
warmth to every virtuous affection, of fruitfulness to the 
whole nature? Alas! that, like the sun, he can continue 
no longer with us ; that he too must set in darkness, and 
give place to the shades of night. 
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DOCTOR CHALMERS. 

I HAVE seen and heard Doctor Chalmers. He is, as you 
doubtless know, professor of the Evidences of Christianity, 
at Edinburgh. He is attended by a class of about three 
hundred ; but a small portion of whom, however, are pro- 
fessional students. You may imagine with what interest 
and attention I listened to a man so generally distinguished, 
so peculiarly remarkable for his strength and eloquence upon 
the subject of his course. He is of low stature, and square 
built, with a full, but by no means corpulent person. His 
head is very large, though not disproportionably so. Features, 
regular and commanding; a high, uncommonly broad, re- 
treating forehead ; even and strongly marked Ijrows ; eyes, 
though dimmed by study, yet mildly intellectual ; a straiglit, 
though prominent nose; a well defined and proportioned 
mouth ; constitute a countenance uniting higli degrees both 
of material and moral l^eauty. He commenced his lecture, 
seated ; but occasionally rose in the animation of his feelings, 
or to relieve himself by change of position. The fce])leness 
of his voice is such, that it was scarcely more than a sort of 
elevated whisper ; but the very earnestness with which it 
occasionally endeavored to burst forth into sonorous sound, 
was irresistibly expressive. His accent is Scottish to a pe- 
culiar degree ; but in him, it wore only the appearance of 
Doric plainness, majesty, and strength. Defects, when cha- 
racteristic of such a man, we cease to blame ; we almost 
admire them. His gesticulation is, in general, restrained ; 
but when he rises in the might of reason and of eloquence, 
nature throws aside the formality of the chair, and shows 
herself in varied and animated action. His hand, now here 
now there, now uplifted and now sweeping downward, seems 
to obey instinctively and simultaneously the impulse which 
lightens from his eye and bursts eager from his lips. A 
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mere declaimer iriight call his action ungraceful ; a man 
that has a soul would never think of it till it was over. It 
is ‘easy to decide which is the better judge and test of 
eloquence. 

Such was my first impression of Doctor Chalmers. I 
have now heard him often ; but the repetition of the pleasure 
has by no means diminished its vividness. On the contrary, 
like all real greatness and essential beauty, his mind and 
manner grow upon one’s admiration. Besides, they appear 
in a variety of lights. While examining his pupils, he fre- 
quently int.errupts the process for the sake of illustrating 
anew, or confirming, with an ardor that will not be repressed, 
some position formerly laid down. As these efforts arc ex- 
tempore, they exhibit more fully, in his face, person, and 
action, the intensely |X)werful workings of his mind. Yet 
there is no grimace. To reverse the sarcasm of Burke, he 
has all the ins})iration of the sybil, without her contortions. 
On other occasions, while characterizing the l)ooks recom- 
mended in the theological course, he exhibits, besides his 
sometimes startling, but generally acute and strong origin- 
ality, a pungent Scotticism, if I may call it so, for it seems 
characteristic of this people ; a dry and j)ithy humor, pecu- 
liarly appropriate to a critic. Among the books recommended 
on the sub ject of natural religion, happened to be Aberncthy. 
1 remember his remarking of this unfortunate author, that 
he was very meagre ; adding, by way of illustration, and as 
if a sudden thought had struck him, that he was, compared 
with modern authors, just what the old magazines, the 
Gentlemen’s Magazine, for instance, were, compared to the 
rich and copious periodicals of modern times. Any one who 
has ever dipped into the lucubrations of Mr. Urban, cannot 
but feel the point of tlie illustration. In a new battle of the 
books, I am afraid that Doctor Chalmers wrould be found 
upon the side of the moderns. Even the venerable Cud- 
worth, though treated with respect, w^as thrown aside. He 
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ssaid, indeed, that he should be willing that two or three of 
his pupils should master the contents of a book, where an 
energetic mind was always visible, though busied too much 
in arranging hoards of useless learning ; but he discouraged 
them in general from attempting it. He remarked, that it 
was of but little importance what distinct shades of theism 
were miamtained b\ all the diirerent p]iilosoj)hers, or how 
many embraced the doctrine of the transmigration of souls. 
He concluded the subject by saying, that tlieu was the in- 
fancy, but now the real manhood of the world : and that as 
new and better books were multiplying and gaining ground 
every day, Empedocles and Anaxagoras must needs sink 
into oblivion. 

He considers the morality of the gospel as Hi tic less than 
a miraculous proof of its authenticity. He rests his main 
argument, however, on the coincidence between conscience 
and revelation. Some of these views, at least in their extent, 
are peculiar to himself ; and are enforced with a strength 
and originality equal to that with which they are conceived. 
He considers the heresies of the German bibUsts,” to be 
chiefly owing to their devotedness to minute critical reading, 
and nice grammatical distinctions ; observing by way of 
illustration, that the mind, like the eye, when devoted for a 
length of time exclusively to minute ol|jects, is apt to acquire 
a narrowness and subtilty of vision, incapable of taking in 
and justly estimating the various parts and relations of a 
great system. From the example of the German critics, he 
took occasion most appropriately and solemnly to warn his 
pupils, never to become so absorbed in the literature of the 
bible, as to lose sight of its spirit. Another warning which 
he gave extempore, was almost equally valuable ; and was 
delivered with a solemnity and caustic humor peculiai* to 
himself. He said it was in clergymen a strange mixture of 
pedantry, and the most unfeeling cruelty, to disturb the 
minds of those under their charge, by producing and exalt- 
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ing the vast value of biblical criticism, iu order to present 
themselves as in possession, like the Egyptian priests, of some 
mighty mysteries. Whereas the fact is, he continued, they 
are in possession of no mysteries at all. The disclosures of 
biblical criticism, are in themselves exceedingly minute and 
unimportant ; and that they are so, is the main argument 
for its grand and truly valuable discovery, the integrity of 
the sacred text. After this, the power of answering objec- 
tions is its only valuable use. 

The humility of Doctor Chalmers is most striking in his 
manner and conversation, and powerfully illustrated in his 
conduct. He refuse to preach in the more fashionable 
churches ; and confines himself to occasional efforts in one 
obscure church in Edinburgh, and to churches in the vici- 
nity, where his officiating may afford real relief. Even then 
It is im[K)ssible to discover when and where he is to officiate. 


THE SCOTTISH COURTS— SIR WALTER SCOTT— MR. 

.1EFFREY. 

The court has been some time in session. The number 
of Scottish judges, or lords of session, it is well known is 
fifteen. They originally sat together ; but for the sake of 
expediting business, have long been divided. Six are called 
lords ordinary, and sit singly. Before one of these the 
parties appear in the first instance, with written statements 
of their respective cases. If there be any material differ- 
ence in the statements, reference is made to a jury or com- 
mission, for the hearing of evidence, and the discovery of 
facts. In the great majority of instances, however, the par- 
ties, in order to avoid the expense and delay of such a refer- 
ence, come to an agreement as to facts. The lord ordinary 
then, after hearing counsel, either reserves his judgment, 
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and sends the case to the inner court ; or applies the laW; 
and decides it at once. Tliis decision may either be accepted 
as final, or appealed from, to either of ihe inner courts. 
These arc two in number, and are etjual and indepcrndcnt 
in jurisdiction. They consist of four judges each. They 
receive the case as prepared before the lords ordiiiarj^, and 
after hearing counsel, pronounce upon the law. Pjom 
either of them there is no a})peal, except to the house of 
lords in parliament. The fifteenth lord of session has a 
separate office, and sits in the bill chamber. In criminal 
cases, here called judiciary cases, six of the lords sit on 
Mondays, when the other branches of the court do not 
meet, with a jury. The lords of session take their titles 
either from their names or their estates. These titles are 
merely honorary, and do not descend. 

Such is a general view of the constitution of this celebra- 
ted court. Its appearance is in a higli degree imposing. 
The interior arrangements of the court rooms are very much 
like those of our own. But a great difference exists in the 
costumes both of the bench and of the bar. The judges are 
habited in long robes of blue cloth, with loose sleeves, orna- 
mented with knots of crimson ribbon, and with capes of 
crimson velvet. From under the chin hangs a long single 
band, of much the same appearance with a folded cravat. 
Their wigs are of a moderate size, well powdered, frizzled 
in front, but curled formally behind, and furnished with a 
pair of dependent queues. The bar is here divided into 
advocates and writers to the signet, as witli us into counsel- 
lors and attorneys. The advocates w^ear plain black gowns 
of silk, crape, or bombazecn, with loose sleeves falling below 
the elbow, and wigs similar to those of the judges. Unfor- 
tunately, however, these bashaws of two tails are in general 
placed with their backs toAvards the audience, so that the for- 
mal curls of the hinder part of the wig scarce duly powdered, 
to save the wT.arer’s coat, together with the queues dancing 
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up and down and tlirusting themselves forward and across 
each other, as if partaking in the argument, produce a most 
ludicrous effecl. For my own part, 1 could wish that the 
advocales would retain the gown hut abandon the wig. It 
really docs not becumc the juvenile faces of the greater part 
of tJjcm, particularly wlien, as is very generally the case, 
the wearer has omitted to sacrilice his black, or at least 
unpowdered whiskers, to uniformity of appearance. 

But let the judges retain their wigs ; they are becoming 
to their age, and to the gravity of their function. Let all 
the rest of the costume be preserved in its integrity. There 
ought to be soniething in external appearances, which exercise 
so great an influence over the minds of men, to remind them 
strongly of the reality beneath ; to recall, by visible emblems 
to their minds that, when they have entered the doors of a 
<’ourt room, they are in the sanctuary of justice ; or tliat, 
^vlien they have passed the threshold of a church, they are 
in the temple of religion. The Creator has distinguished 
man from (he brutes by a nobility of port, which proclaims 
his supremacy and attracts (heir reverence ; and men in 
ev(jry age have followeil this hint from divine wisdom, by 
accumulating external distinctions around those of their 
own race, whom talent or fortune have elevated to a supe- 
rior station, h'or my own })art, 1 cannot tolerate that aflbeted 
superiority to mere external show, which would discard all 
outward badges of distinction, as beneath the consideration 
of a reasonable being. I am apt to believe that some main- 
tainers of this doctrine might perchance be found, who 
would feel somewhat ashamed to appear in the dress of a 
clown, after having been previously accustomed to the habit 
of a gentleman. Nor can I endure that spurious and perse- 
cuting system of philosophy, w’^hich would fain disperse all 
the prejudices of the vulgar, those prejudices so often the 
guardians of their virtue ; while it supplies, and can supply, 
to them no intelligible principles as an adequate and more 
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enlightened substitute. Still less can 1 sympathize with 
that outrageous spirit of democracy which, in stripping from 
office every external trapping, aims, by tlie surest means, at 
making office itself contemptible, and breaking down every 
real along with every apparent distinction. All these ele- 
ments I have seen, I think, combined in producing in the 
United Suites a condition of things, in the law, in the 
church, in the ministers of government at home and abroad, 
which diminishes our dignity in the eyes of foreigners, and 
which may lead to greater domestic mischiefs than it has 
already caused, or than I for one am willing to anticipate. 

In the first division of the inner couii, you find seated 
daily, in the capacity of clerk, no less a personage than Sir 
Walter Scott, unquestionably and by universal suffrage the*, 
literary wonder of his age. He is a tall man, of large but 
not well filled frame. His shoulders are remarkably sloping, 
giving an appearance of great longitude to his neck. He is 
very lame, the consequence of an accident which occurred 
years ago. When he walks, one knee bends under him 
and turns inward, making his progress very slow, and 
painful to the spectator. His head, bald upon the crown, is 
considered a wonder by phrenologists. It is certainly the 
highest above the ears I have ever seen ; and if, as many 
allow who yet scout the science of phrenology, the front part, 
of the cranium indicates the intellectual ability, as the hinder 
part does the animal tendencies of the individual, then the 
intellectual abilities of Sir Walter Scott must be marvellous 
indeed : a fact, however, for proof of which we need not 
resort to so questionable an authority. But if the head of 
this great man confirms one of the principles of phrenology, 
his features utterly contradict all the conclusions of a sister 
science. True, the forehead is capacious and finely formed, 
as far as you can see through the few gray locks combed 
down over it; and the brow overhanging and strongly 
marked. But the eye is small, and generally dim ; and the 
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lower features of the countenance, at least when in a state 
of repose, bear no indications of the mi^^hty spirit that dwells 
witjiin. In court, he ordinarily appears as if asleep, or 
retired so far within himself that no thought or emotion 
disturbs the placidity of the exterior surface. Twice only, 
and I have watched his countenance for hours, have I there 
seen it illuminated with an expression indicative of his genius. 
On one occasion, his eye was turned on one of tlie spectators, 
and his countenance involuntarily became so quizzically 
luimorous, that 1 really could not help laughing, and think- 
ing to myself tliat he had recognized the original of his own 
Saddletree. On another occasion, his features were fixed 
in an attitude of concentrated woe, more eloquent than 1 
should have thought them capable of assuming. His soul 
seemed to have escaped to the pastures of St. Ijeonard’s, or 
the precincts of the Grassmarket, or to be wandering far 
away amid the groves of Ravenswood, or dwelling in the 
retirement of Cuinnor. Such is an outline of the personal 
appearance of that extraordinary man, who has created a 
Jiew era in literature ; who has communicated the charm of 
classic association to every name and place which he has 
touched ; who is the boast of Scotland, the glory of Great 
Britain, an honor and an ornament of human nature. Such, 
I should rather say, is an outline of his appearance in the 
revery and abstraction of his quiet station in court. For, in 
conversation, his countenance brightens with intelligence, 
and overflows with goodness. You forget what you lately 
thought his torpid and unmeaning features ; you forget 
yourself and the world ; you only remember that you are in 
the presence, and are listening to the accents of the greatest 
of living men. 

Another object of perhaps equal interest in the Scottish 
courts, is Mr. Jeffrey. He is now dean of the faculty of ad- 
vocates, ostensibly, and really, too, the head of the Scottish 
bar. He is a small man, remarkably light and active in all 
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his motions. The most marked peculiarity of his counte- 
nance, is a large, dark, and rather prominent eye, full of 
activity and fire. In his voice there is a charm but rarely 
to be met with. Deep, rich, and mellow, its bland and 
varied tones of themselves communicate pleasure to the ear. 
Periods of the utmost elegance fall spontaneous from his 
lips. Without efibrt, his imagination do' lies liis thoughts in 
images the most apt, the most illustrative, the most poetical, 
according to the subject of discussion. His knowledge seems 
universal. He has a (juickness of mind, and I have seen it 
illustrated on more than one occasion, that flics to a conclu- 
sion over the heads of ordinary mortals, and astonishes them, 
not only by the rapidity of its movement, but by the direct- 
ness of its course, and the infallibility of its aim. I can now 
imagine, what was before a problem, how he contrives, amid 
a multitude of professional engagements, that would of 
themselves oppress almost any other man, to write so much, 
as for a long time he has been known to do, on merely lite- 
rary subjects. It is no eflTort to him to write extempore. 
Since his elevation to the place of dean of the faculty of ad- 
vocates, some six months since, 1 believe, he has withdrawn 
from the editorship of the Edinburgh Review, though it is 
said to have yielded him fifteen hundred |)ounds a year, lie 
is a gentleman of the old school, and possesses a cordial 
courtesy of manners, which puts one at one’s ease wit h him, 
notwithstanding the consciousness of his eminent talents and 
distinguished reputation. His conversation is the most de- 
lightful that I have ever heard. He resides, in summer, at 
a charming retreat, called Craigrook, about three miles from 
Edinburgh, near the (iueen’s-ferry road ; where, surrounded 
with books and friends, and the most delightful scenery, he 
cultivates the muses. No one can visit him there, without 
being vividly reminded of Cicero, and the occupations and 
inmates of Tusculum. 
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THE SESSIONAL SCHOOL— MR. WOOD. 

The Sessional School of Edinburgh is one of the most 
interesting institutions tliat has come under my observation. 
It was founded some years since, under the jxitronage of tlic 
ministers of llie established church, for the education of the 
children of the y)oor ; and affords, at present, the means of 
instruction to more than five hundred. In cases where ])a- 
rents consider themselv^es too poor to pay any tuition fee, the 
children arc taught gratuitously. In most instances, how- 
ever, the trifling sum of sixpence a month is re(|uired. The 
school Avas originally established according to the systems of 
Hell and Ijancaster; and has reached its present superiority 
by gradual improvement, under the direction of Mr. John 
Wood. This gentleman is a member of the faculty of ad- 
vocates, ti man of education, and, 1 believe, of easy fortune. 
At any rate, he is not officially connected with fhe tuition of 
the school ; and is without any comj)ensation for his laljors, 
exce))t the consciousness of doing good. Yet he may he 
found at all times in the school-room, drilling the pupils, 
with all the industry, and far more than the energy and 
enthusiasm of an ordinary master. His first connection 
with the institution arose from his situation as trustee of a 
small fund for educating the poor. He selected this school 
for the objects of his vicarious bounty ; and attended, from 
time to time, to examine personally and minutely into their 
progress. Becoming more and more interested, his visits 
grew more and more frequent, until, at last, he became the 
instructor of the part of the school above alluded to. The 
master, perceiving the advantages derived from his method 
of teaching, requested him to communicjite its benefits to 
the whole school. Prom the moment he complied with this 
request, the system has advanced Avith increased vigor, re- 
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ceiving daily improvement from the increased experience of 
the same sagacious, wise, and benevolent mind. 

His grand principles are, that instniction ought to be iin- 
parted as far as possible by word of mouth ; and that, from 
the beginning, the child should be made to understand every 
thing that it learns : simple principles, it is true, and perfectly 
obvious ; yet how grossly neglected in ordinary systems of 
education ! — But to proceed to practical details. The school- 
room is a very large apartment ; the number of scholars is 
five hundred. A row of desks, with benches, is ranged 
around the whole room, next the wall. At these desks, one 
half the boys are learning to write and cipher, under the 
direction of their monitors ; while the other half are standing 
on the floor, actually engaged in recitations in spelling, 
reading, or arithmetic. The two divisions change places 
every hour, or half hour. The boys arc divided into classes, 
according to the attainment of each in each department of 
study. The time that a boy has been to school, is suflered 
to have no influence. He is promoted or degraded, according 
to his improvement. Nor is a class in reading kept together 
for the convenience of a master in arithmetic. Each depart- 
ment has its separate classification. The number preferred 
for a class is thirty ; and the reasons assigned for this num- 
ber are, that it secures a greater degree of spirit and emulation 
than a smaller one, and enables the master to select superior 
monitors for all his classes ; whereas, were these smaller and 
therefore more numerous, he must probably content himself 
with inferior ones. The monitors are chosen from the more 
advanced boys ^ and understanding well the modes of in- 
struction through which they have passed, they are entrusted, 
in great part, with the tuition of their inferiors. Each mo- 
nitor is attended by an assistant, whose province it is to 
preserve order and report misconduct. The monitors are, 
of course, constantly overlooked by the masters, who inter- 
fere, from time to time, in the examination of the classes. 
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Rewfirdn and puiiii^hiiients are settled, after many trials and 
much llioui»ht and experience, on the ancient basis. The 
boys up and down, according as they correct their neigh- 
bors, or are tlieinselves corrected ; and prizes, of small value, 
are frerjiieutly oiVered, to stimulate exertion. The rod, 
though sparingly used, is still suspended, in terrorem^ and 
occasionally enij)loyed to subdue obstinacy, to restrain petu- 
lance, to convince perverseness, to apply, in a 'word, a sove- 
reign remedy to all the vices and errors of the school-boy. 

1 cannot better illustrate the peculiar features of the sys- 
tem, than by supposing an infant to commence here his 
education, and by pursuing his progress to the highest class. 
The child learns his letters as he would have done ages ago 
from any village goody “ spectacle on nose.” He next pro- 
ceeds to words of two letters ; and here commences Mr. 
Wood’s system. Instead of the senseless syllables ba be bi, 
ca ce ci, &c. real words of two letters are given to the child, 
to make his ellbrts intelligibly useful, and even agreeable to 
his infant mind. These words are always attended by 
definitions from the monitor ; which are afterwards required 
from the pupil on every occasion. Thus he is taught that 
“ me” means myself ; that “ us” means you and I ; that an 
ox” is a muckle coo, &c. Having mastered a due portion 
of words of two letters, he proceeds to study in the same 
manner words of three. Thenceforward he is no more 
perplexed with spelling out unconnected words ; but is at 
once set to reading sentences, composed, it is true, in the 
first instance, only of words of three letters ; yet calling for 
an additional effort of the mmd, as he is immediately called 
upon to explain, not only the signification of each word, but 
the meaning of the whole sentence he has read. This 
course is most diligently pmsued. Not one or two, but a 
dozen questions are showered upon the tiny urchin, sufficient 
to perplex any child not trained upon the system I have 
endeavored to describe. 
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The pupil is soon promoted to more difficult readings. He 
l^egins to get an insight into grammar. A noun is described 
to him ; and he is for some time required to pick out all the 
nouns in each sentence he reads. He is made familiarly 
acquainted with the genders and numbers. Why is this 
word boys, and not boy ? asks the master. Because it means 
more than one : that is just what is meant by plural. The 
cases are reserved until after the verbs and prepositions are 
learned. The parts of speech being gone through with in 
the same way, and their bearing on each other gradually 
and necessarily insinuated, the pupil is prepared to grapple 
with the difficulties of construction ; and is at length indoc- 
trinated, without being obliged to pore over and commit to 
memory a stupid and unintelligible book, but by word 
of mouth, a method much more intcresling and impressive, 
into all the subtleties of grammar. Long, however, before 
he has attained to this degree of knowledge, he has begun 
to imbibe accurate information on a thousand other points. 
While reading the selections collected by Mr. Wood, a mul- 
titude of allusions are satisfactorily explained, and some 
insight thus gained by the puj)il into every branch of know- 
ledge. The (juantity of useful learning thus accumulated, 
is most astonishing. Logic, rhetoric, the history of nature 
and nations, mechanics, astronomy, arc understood and in- 
telligibly explained, at least in their elements, by children 
from nine to fourteen years of age. 

Great assistance no doubt is derived in the communication 
of this knowledge, from the library of the school, to which 
the children have access ; a privelegc which they eagerly 
embrace. The information thus gained, they produce in 
answering the questions of their master ; and thus false 
views are corrected, and true ones impressed upon the me- 
mory. Another exercise connected with reading, is well worthy 
of notice. Suppose a compound word to occur, the boy is 
required to decompose it, give the separate meaning of each 
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part, and to recollect all the derivatives of the main root, with 
the definition of each. Thus, were the word unprecedented 
to occur, he is asked the meaning of un and pre and cede 
in composit ion, and to give an example of each. He is then 
required to repeat all the words into the composition of which 
cede enters, as recede, proceed, &c. with their respective 
significations. His knowledge of the language, and com- 
mand of words, is besides continually put to the test, and 
improved, by licing called upon for synonyms, for opposites, 
Jor distinctions in force, &c. In these points he thus becomes 
in fact superior to most men, and even scholars. Nothing 
but maps are used in teaching him geography. To ascer- 
tain the extent of his knowledge in this science, he is called 
oil to ]X)int out the relative position of places, the course of 
rivers, &c. on a black board, without the assistance of even 
an outline of a country. The explanatory system is intro- 
duced into arithmetic ; and great indeed is the skill he may 
by these means attain. He and his companions will mul- 
f iply a line of fifteen figures by the most difficult single 
multiplier in ten seconds ; and the complicated questions in 
fractions, they will unravel familiar as their garters,” if 
\ lioy have any. Much attention is paid to mental arithmetic. 
There is a class of about a dozen, any one of whom almost 
rivals the celebrated American boy, so long» the subject of 
speculation. They will answer such a question as the 
following, within five seconds after it is given : What wrould 
be the amount in pounds, shillings and pence, were thirteen 
shillings and four pence multiplied by 799 ? 

Such is a brief view of a mode of instruction, which now 
in a high degree interests public attention, and may be 
generally useful as the best of all existing examples ; a mode 
which deals in no profound speculations or brilliant theories, 
but is simple and practical throughout; a mode which 
treats the child from the beginning as a rational being ; and 
while it developes, exercises and improves his original pow- 
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crs of thought ; communicates knowledge by means at once 
the most interesting to the imagination, and the most intelli- 
gible to the understanding, and therefore of course the best 
adapted to impress the memory. Any one who remembers 
his own schoolboy days, spent under the influence of a far 
different system ; who recalls the images of many a dog’s- 
eared book and perforated slate, and realizes in imagination 
the listless ennui of a vacant mind, the sighing impatience 
with which he was wont to await the breaking up, or rather 
the breaking out, of school, is indeed astonished upon enter- 
ing the establishment I have endeavored to describe. He 
sees every eye wide awake, every head erect, every counte- 
nance bright with intelligence. Study is manifestly an 
amusement, for its object is the oral communications of 
teachers whom the pupils love, and its end the allainment 
of knowledge which they arc made to comprehend. In 
contemplating the extent of this knowledge., he is lost in 
wonder ; he seems to himself never before to have realized 
the powers of the human mind, and is ready to apply the 
scene before him to the literal confirmation of that declara- 
tion of scripture, “ out of the mouths of babes and sucklings 
thou hast ordained strength.” 


A FEW HINTS ON LIFE AND MANNERS AT 
EDINRURGII. 

A BRIEF account of some modes and habits liere, different 
from those in our own country, may not be without interest. 
The houses at Edinburgh arc much better fitted for the 
reception of company than our own ; though it puzzles me 
to imagine how sleeping accommodations are found for a 
large family, wium so much room is occupied for other 
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purposes. The drawing-room is always on the second story, 
and occupies the whole front or depth of the house. Adjoin- 
ing is a small parlor, closed by a folding door, or left entirely 
open, and constituting a part of the drawing-room. The 
dining-room is always below, and the library beside it. The 
furniture is much plainer than ours, but far more tasteful. 
No flaring mirrors or gilt pier-tables are to be seen; the 
most striking objects are an ottoman in the middle of the 
room, and a cliandelier above it. As few as possible of those 
awkw^ard articles, called chairs, are admitted ; their place 
is supplied by sofas, and in some instances by cushioned 
benches placed iilong the reces.ses of the windows. The 
dining-room is always very plain. The dresses of the ladies 
are remarkaidy simple. 1 Iiavc seen the daughter of a 
baronet dressed in something that looked very much like 
calico, at a large music party at home. The gentlemen — 
wen; one of our ex({uisitcs dropped down among them, he 
would think himself in a clerical conclave, and might him- 
self be regarded as ajj ajw; newly caught, of some unknown 
species. ^IMic fin(‘st gciitlemeii in fact, in point of dress, are 
the servants, with their gay liveries, velvet small-clothes, 
and white silk stockings. The mode of introduction at these 
parties is peculiarly convenient. A servant receives your 
name at the door, and transmits it through an ascending file 
4)f some lialf dozen of liis fellows, to the entrance of the 
drawdng-room ; there it is audibly pronounced, attracting at 
once the attention of the master and the mistress of the 
house. This proclamation of your name does not, it is true, 
entitle you lo address an individual without a special intro- 
duction ; yet to a stranger it saves the awkwardness of a 
long search for his inviters, whom perhaps he may not even 
personally know. The conversation among both ladies and 
gentlemen, is of a far more literary cast, I am sorry to say, 
tlian with us. Without being downright blue or pedantic, 
it is sensible and instructive; without marching always 
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upon stilts, it yet manages to get over the mud of scandal, 
and the dust of frivolity, without soiling a shoe. 

On a pleasant day the promenades of Edinburgli present 
an animated and pleasing scene. Yet I have seen a much 
more brilliant display in our own Broadway. Not that I 
mean to prefer the latter. The Scotch ladies dress with good 
sense and good taste, warmly as becomes the season, and 
plainly and in dark colors, as becomes the place. Many a 
time, in my own country, 1 have been compelled to anticipate 
cold and consumption from the sight of a silk slipper. Many 
a time have I trembled for the fate of a gauze, jostled by 
some rude porter. Many a time have 1 been grieved by 
seeing garments of the most delicate hues visited, alas, too 
roughly, by the winds of heaven, with a plentiful sprinkling 
of dust. And all these emotions have been excited by the 
very course adopted, 1 suppose, (unless peo[)le dress to please 
themselves,) to fascinate me, and all the world. But if to 
the Scotch ladies I am obliged to assign the palm of dress, 
what satisfaction do I find in claiming for my own fair coun- 
trywomen the golden prize of beauty? Since, then, they 
stand less in need of the foreign aid of ornament, why will 
they not submit, in this single instance, to the warning voice 
of prudence, and the dictates of a juster though severer taste ? 
Health, far more than ornament, is the soul of beauty. 

The weather has been just cold enough to freeze over 
Duddington Loch, and make it capable of bearing. Such 
an occasion is eagerly embraced, not only by the boys and 
youth, but by men of advanced age and dignified character. 
Mr. Jeffrey is a distinguished member of the skating club, 
and Principal Baird has attained a high reputation as a 
curler. The ladies swarm to witness the exhibition, and the 
whole scene is more gay and animated than any of which 
we have an idea, accustomed, as we are, to the exercise of 
skating, and the more frequent opportunities of using it. By 
the by, it is a marked distinction between the manners of our 
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country and this, tliat sports, whicli with ns are abandoned 
(HI leaving- school, or at farthest on quitting- college, are liere 
persisted in with increasing ardor, to the very verge of old 
age. The active game of golf, skating, curling, <fcc. have 
the same attractions for the man of fifty, as they had for the 
boy of ten. 

Yet cheerful as is the spirit which this circumstance would 
seem to indicate, the Christmas holidays are not kept here 
with any show of festivity. Except in the Episcopal chapels, 
there are no religious services on either Christmas or New 
Year’s day. On both days the shops are all open ; and the 
Scottish tradesman is more occupied in getting in his bills, 
than in reflecting on the glories of his coming dinner. One 
singular exception, however, to this general nde, is presented 
on New Year’s Eve. On this occasion, the ancient Satur- 
nalia seem to be revived. The streets are filled with groups 
of persons bearing in triumph a bottle and a glass ; or, still 
more frequently, a kettle of hot punch, who insist on your 
sliaking their greasy palms, and drinking to their future hap- 
piness. These worthy personages also claim, as matter of 
prescription transmitted from their ancestors, the right of 
kissing every female who appears in the streets after twelve 
o’clock, whether it be a lady in her chair or carriage un- 
luckily detained beyond the witching hour, or a merry maid 
servant, who has stolen forth intent upon securing at least 
her share of frolic and of kisses. Various other pranks do 
they enact with impunity, to the great disturbance of the 
public sleep. 

1 would with great satisfaction remain at Edinburgh the 
whole winter, instead of going to London. The Scotch are 
the kindest, the most hospitable, and most agreeable people 
in the world. To give you an instance of their hospitality : 
I think I mentioned to you that I had met, on the summit of 
Mount Righi, a young Russian nobleman, called De Vicon- 
line, who urged me very earnestly to go back with him to 
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Russia, whither he was returning in the winter. The other 
day, 'whom should I encounter, in a reading-rooni to whicli 
I had gone to look over some American papers, Init my you,ng 
Russian. I had conipJetely fi»rgott<^n Ids ft^aturos, as we liad 
passed only a day or two together ; but fortunately recollect- 
ed him the moment he mentioned the Rigid, lie told me 
that, after leaving me, he met with some Scotchmen, who 
diverted liim from his intention of returning home, by setting 
forth the beauties of Edinburgh, and the excellencies of its 
university. Accordingly, he descended the Rhine in their 
company, and came to Scotland, passing weeks among their 
relations in Ayrshire, and among the wtjstern highlands. 
He is now residing with one of them at his conntr)" seat 
about five miles from Edinburgli, and attends llie cliyinical 
and metaphysical lectures at the University. He is, it is true, 
a most accomplislied person and a nobleman — facts wliicli 
may in part account for the extraordinary hospitality show n 
him. But Scottish liospitalit}", in all its kind and soothing 
influences, is extended also to the stranger, who claims nei- 
ther high birth nor eminent accomplishments. I shall leav(i 
Edinburgh with impressions on my mind and licart which 
nothing but the cold hand of death can ever obliterate. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 

The town of Cambridge is very mean, and traversed by 
uncommonly narrow streets. Hence, tlie buildings of the 
university are by no means as well exhibited as at Oxford. 
Nor are they, in general, equal to the rival institution. 
Many of the colleges are built of brick, and many of the 
others are low and dingy. The chapel of King’s College, 
and the new Gothic building of St. John’s, not yet (|uite 
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finirihed, excel, however, any tiling to be found on the banks 
of the Isis. The former is, perhaps, in its kind, the most 
complete and beautiful building in the world. Upwards of 
two hundred feet in length, by about eighty in breadth and 
height, it exhibits but a single aisle. Of course, therefore, it 
has no columns. This defect, however, is remedied, by 
giving a semi-columnar shape to the intervals between the 
frecjucnt and lofty windows. The wonders of carving are 
beautifully displayed uj)on these intervals ; and absolutely 
exhausted upon the matchless roof. This, though its vault 
is very flat, is conijiose.d entirely of stone — a miracle of art. 
'l^hc very roses which adorn the junctions of its groined 
arches, fire said to weigh each a ton. 

Among a host of worthies, Camlmdge claims as her sons. 
Bacon, Newton, and Milton, each in his own department the 
first nam(‘. in bhiglish literature. In the library of Trinity are 
deposited interesting autograjihs of the authors of tlic Prin- 
cipia and Paradise Lost. The remains of Milton are, a few 
scraps bound together, letters, fragments of Connis, written 
and re-written a number of times, &c. Among them is a 
most interesting document, the scheme of dramatis personre^ 
drawn out by the poet at a time when he intended to treat 
the loss of paradise in the form of the old mystery. The 
list begins with Michael, or the spirit of heavenly love, and 
consists of a multitude of allegorical characters. How fortu- 
nate, both for the poet and his readers, that he altered his 
design ! And yet, perhaps, the wonderful individuality 
which he has communicated both to fiends and angels, 
originated in the manner in which the poem was first con- 
ceived. In the library of the university is deposited, among 
many very valuable manuscripts, the venerable Codex 
one of the most ancient copies of the most important 
portion of scripture. It is bound in a quarto form, written 
in a beautiful character, and not much defaced by age. 

The government of the university is federal. Each college, 
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with its masters, tutors, and fellows, regulates its own con- 
cerns ; but submits, with certain reservations, to the general 
government of the university, vested in tlie vice-chancellor 
and senate. This latter body is composed of mastei s of art, 
doctors of divinity, law, ifcc. besides the officers of tiic colleges. 
Discipline is administered, mainly, througli the two proctors 
and their deputies ; and is liberal, if not lax. Instruction 
is communicated entirely by tutors, of whom there are two 
in each college, aided by a number of assistants, proportioned 
to the number of pupils. Any student may employ a private 
tutor, to assist him in preparing for the recitations, or in pur- 
suing some additional course of study. The terms necessary 
to be kept in order to a bachelor’s degree, are nominally 
twelve — three a year. By means, however, of some grace,” 
or construction, the period is shortened to three years. Be- 
sides, as the law requires the student to remain only the 
greater part of the term, if he remains only one day mure 
than half of it, he satisfies the law. Very general advantage 
is taken of this circumstance. So that, calculating the terms 
at eight montlis, the time of residence at the university is 
reduced to some four months, per annum, for three years ; 
that is, to one entire year in all. During this time, the stu- 
dent attends two recitations per dimi ; undergoes a few 
examinations by his college ; and one pro forma examina- 
tion by the university, previous to the final examination for 
his degree. This examination illustrates, better than any 
thing else, the extent of knowledge necessary to be acquired 
at the university. To obtain a bachelor’s degree, no more 
is requisite than the ability to answer questions in the first 
six books, respectively, of the iBneid and the Iliad, in Euclid 
and plane trigonometry, in Paley’s Moral Philosophy and 
Evidences of Christianity, and in Locke on the Human 
Understanding. The questions, too, are proposed, not viva 
voce^ so as to require an immediate answer, but are printed, 
and given to the student, who is obliged to write his answers 
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in the presence of the examiners. Two hours and a half 
are given for answers in each of the books or studies above- 
mentioned. I have in my possession a complete series of 
the papers given at the late examination, which took place 
while I was at Cambridge. In the paper for Homer, three 
extracts are given, of thirteen, fourteen, and twenty- three 
lines. Two of these must be translated. To these are ap- 
pended some dozen very simple questions in derivation, 
dialects, and grammar, (none in prosody) the majority of 
vrhich must be answered. The paper for Virgil is very 
nearly similar. That on Paley’s Evidences, contains eight ; 
that on Locke, six ; that on Paley’s Moral Philosophy, twelve 
questions — level to the capacity and memory of a boy. The 
mathematical paper contains sixteen propositions in Euclid, 
and two or three (juestions in trigonometry. 

Sucli is the examination necessary for a degree ; the only 
one undergone by tlie Poll, (as they are called,) wdio consti- 
tute two tliirds of every class. For the remaining third, 
however, consisting of all those who have previously an- 
nounced their intention of reading for honors, a much more 
arduous examination is provided. They come to it, divided 
according to supposed merit, into two classes. After four 
day^s’ struggle, they are bracketed ; that is, those considered 
nearly equal, are ranged in more numerous divisions. The 
last day’s contest decides the individual pretensions of each. 
Any bracket, how’^cver, may, by unanimous consent to stand 
or fall by the issue of the foregone examination, escape any 
further struggle. When the examination is completed, its 
subjects are divided into three classes, in each of which each 
individual is ranked according to meriTt These classes are 
called wranglers, senior optimes, and junior uptimes. The 
first wrangler on the list, or, as he is called, the senior 
wrangler, has obtained the highest honor of the university. 
This year, there were forty wranglers, thirty-five senior 
optimes, and twenty junior optimes. About three hundred, 
VOL. II. 33 
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in all, were graduated. The examination of the competitors 
for honors, takes in almost the whole of pure and mixed 
mathematics ; and undoubtedly requires, in those who sustain 
it, considerable talent, and the most laborious previous study. 
But it is exclusively mathematical ; no other subject is even 
touched on. In justice I ought to add, that one balance 
against the preponderance of mathematics exists in the fact, 
that prizes of considerable value are in the gift of both of the 
colleges and the university, for proficiency in classical and 
other studies. 

As there are no fellowships in our American colleges, you 
may, perhaps, be gratified by some account of them as they 
exist here. In this university, there are about one hundred 
and fifty fellowships, attached to the different colleges, most 
of which are given on examination, and to merit only. 
They vary in value, from one hundred and fifty to three 
hundred pounds a year, besides free commons and apartments. 
They are held during life, or until marriage. Many of the 
occupants become tutors of colleges, private tutors, &c. ; but 
nothing is absolutely required of them. Much has been said 
of the indolence of the fellows ; of their disposition to quarrel, 
and petty intrigue ; and of their fondness for guzzling ale, 
tippling port, and playing whist. Such things were. Nay, 
since such are the natural consequences of a want of ambi- 
tion to be useful or distinguished, a want of occupation, and 
a want of that most practical stimulant, dire necessity, such 
things doubtless are. The cases, however, are unfrequent. 
The fellows to whom I had the honor to be introduced, were 
men of a different stamp. They were gentlemen, in the 
highest meaning of that high term ; and bore about them 
no traces of their somewhat monastic system. Their conver- 
sation smelt a little of the shop — was sometimes a little too 
mathematical, at least for me ; but was, throughout, the most 
purely intellectual that I have ever enjoyed. Their rSunions^ 
after a plain but well cooked dinner on the dais of their 
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collcge-hall, either in the common sitting-room, or in the 
apartments of some individual member, left upon my mind 
a delightiul impression. It was such as literary society 
should be, composed only of men of real learning ; of friends, 
confiding in the mutual esteem entertained by all, undis- 
turbed by impudent quacks, or ambitious pretenders. I have 
always pitied a man of letters, drawn into a house, for the 
purpose of being drawn out for exhibition. Such men are 
at home only with their e(}uals. 

The dining-halls are, most of them, noble apartments. 
The fare is plain, but well <‘ooked, an<l attended by potations 
of excellent ale. Tlie services in chapel, particularly in the 
evening, arc very imposing, from the long lines of lights and 
surpliced students. The dresses of the students are beautiful 
and becoming. Fellow-commoners, that is, those who pay 
higher, dine at the table with the fellows, wear gowns, barred 
on the sleeves with gold or silver ; and caps, with gold or 
silver tassels. The fcllow-cx)mnioners of Trinity w'ear blue 
and silver gowns ; the others, black and gold. Noblemen 
wear full sleeves ; and have the high privilege of wearing 
hats instead of caps. There is more in these dresses than 
at first meets the eye. The obligation to wear them at all 
times, is enforced by very high penalties. The dress acts 
upon the wearer’s esprit du corps^ inducing him to maintain 
the respectability of the body to which he belongs, and also 
keeps before his eyes the fear of detection. The mode of 
conferring degrees at Cambridge, continues the old form of 
feudal homage. The candidate kneels, and places his hands 
between those of the vice-chancello^. The ceremony is 
accompanied by a truly English salutation. If the individual 
be popular, or admired, the senate-house rings, as he advances, 
with the acclamations of his companions. 
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LONDON— A LITERARY PARTY. 

I DINED, yesterday, with a very distinguished party, at 
Mr. M*****’s, consisting of Moore, Lockhart, Washington 
Irving, Smith, one of the authors of the Rejected Addresses, 
and other heaux esprita ; Mitchell, the translator of Aristo- 
phanes ; and some others, of less name and fame. The 
first is, certainly, a most unpoetical figure. Nor is his coun- 
tenance, at first sight, more promising than his person. 
When you study it, however ; when you consider the height 
of the bald crown, the loftiness of the receding pyramidal 
forehead ; the marked, yet expanded and graceful lines of 
the mouth ; above all, when you catch the bright smile and 
the brilliant eye-beam, which accompany the flashes of his 
wit and the sallies of his fancy ; you forget, and are ready 
to disavow your former impressions. To Moore, Lockhart 
oflTers a strong and singular contrast. Tull, and slightly, but 
elegantly formed, his head possesses the noble contour, the 
precision and harmony of outline, which distinguish classic 
sculpture. It possesses, too, a striking effect of color, in a 
complexion pale, yet pure, and hair black as the raven’s 
wing. Though his countenance is youthful, (he seems 
scarce more than thirty) yet I should designate reflection as 
the prominent, combined expression of that broad, white 
forehead ; those arched and pencilled brows ; those retired, 
yet full, dark eyes ; the accurately chiselled nose ; and com- 
pressed, though curved lips. His face is too thin, perhaps, 
for mere beauty ; but this defect heightens its intellectual 
character. Our distinguished countryman is of about the 
ordinary height, and rather stout in person. His hair is 
black, and his complexion sickbed o’er with the pale cast 
of thought.” His eyes are of a pale color : his profile ap- 
proaches the Grecian, and is remarkably benevolent and 
contemplative. Mr. Smith carries a handsome, good-natured 
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countenance ; and Mr. Mitchell’s physiognomy, tliough not 
handsome, is, at least, amiable. 

The conversation at dinner consisted chiefly in the relation 
of anecdotes. To my great disappointment, no discussion 
of any length or interest took place. It must be admitted 
that the anecdotes were select, and told with infinite wit and 
spirit. Many of them, I doubt not, were the inventions of 
the narrators. Such seemed to be peculiarly the case with 
those of Mr. Moore and Mr. Smith ; who, though seated at 
different ends of the table, frequently engaged each other 
from time to time, in a sort of contest for superiority. This 
contest, however, was still carried on in tiie same way. Both 
(ried only which could relate the most pungent w'itticism, or 
tell the most amusing story. The subjects of the anecdotes 
in general were extremely interesting. Lord Byron, and 
other eminent men, witli whom the speakers had been or 
were familiar, were frequently brought upon the stage. Mr. 
Jjockhart meantime, though he seemed to enjoy the plea- 
santries of others, contributed none of his own. Whatever 
he did say, was in a Scottish accent, and exhibited strong 
sense and extensive reading. Mr. Irving seems to be one of 
those men, who, like Addison, have plenty of gold in their 
pockets, but are almost destitute of ready change. His 
reserve, however, is of a strikingly different character from 
that of the Editor of the Quarterly. The one appears the 
reserve of sensibility ; the other that of thought. The taste 
of the one leads him apparently to examine the suggestions 
of his own mind with such an over scrupulosity, that he 
seldom gives them utterance. The reflection of the other 
is occupied in weighing the sentiments expressed, and sepa- 
rating the false from the true. Mr. Irving is mild and bland, 
even anxious to please. Mr. Lockhart is abstracted and cold, 
almost indiflerent. 

On returning to the drawing-room, the scene was changed, 
though the great actors remained in part at least the same. 
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Music was substituted for conversation, Mr. Smith gave an 
original song, full of humor and variety. Mr. Moore was in- 
duced to seat himself at the piano, and indulged his friends 
with two or three of his own Irish melodies. I cannot de- 
scribe to you his singing ; it is perfectly unique. The combi- 
nation of music, and of fjoetic sentiment, emanating from one 
mind, and glowing in the very countenance, and s[)eaking in 
the veiy voice which that same mind illuminates and directs, 
produces an effect upon the eye, the ear, tlie tasie. the feeling, 
the whole man in short, such as no meie pro!* >-iional excel- 
lence can at all aspire to e(}ual. His head is cast backward, 
and his eyes upward, with the true inspiration of an ancient 
bard. His voice, though of little compass, is inexpressibly 
sweet. He realized to me, in many respects, iny conceptions 
of the poet of love and wine ; the. refined and elegant, though 
voluptuous Anacreon. The modern poet has more sentiment 
than the Greek ; but can lay no claim, (what modern author 
can ?) to the same simplicity and purity of taste. His genius, 
however, is more versatile. The old voluptuary complains 
of his inability to celebrate a warlike theme ; his lyre will 
not obey the impulse of his will. But the author of the 
Fire Worshippers gave us, in the course of the evening, an 
Irish rebel’s song, which was absolutely thrilling. Anacreon 
was, however, afterwards restored to us in a drinking song, 
composed to be sung at a convivial meeting of an associa- 
tion of gentlemen. 

I cannot conclude this brief sketch, without saying a few 
words of my host. He is a good looking man, with a pre- 
occupied and anxious air. This gives way, however, to 
true Scottish sense and cordiality in conversation. He has 
a strong understanding, and a good memory ; and is exceed- 
ingly interesting from the long intercourse which he has 
maintained with, and the intimate knowledge he possesses, 
of all the eminent literary characters of the age. The 
memoirs of himself and his times, would be invaluable. 
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He has l)een tlie Maecenas of his day ; and, though not the 
favorite of an emperor, lias conferred more substantial re- 
wards on merit, than even the distinguished Roman. Such 
has been his liberality, that, though millions have passed 
through his hands, he is, I am told, by no means exorbitantly 
rich. 


WKSTMINSTER HALL— THE HOUSE OF COMMONS— 
THE c:oi iJT OF KINCrs BENCH. 

Westmj NriTEu Hall is built upon the site of an ancient 
palace of Kdvvard tlie ( ^infessor. The present building wa^> 
erected by William Rufus, and enlarged by Richard 11. It 
has since undergone many repairs, alterations, and additions, 
which have created a considerable mass of buildings, with- 
out unity or system. Parts indeed are fine, but the effect of 
the whole is mean. This should not be so. The seat of 
the greatest legislature on earth ; of those coui ts of law and 
equity whicli have done more to illustrate and enforce the 
rights of things and persons, than all the speculations and 
all the practice of the whole vrorld beside ; the citadel of 
English liberty and the temple of English justice ; should 
have something in its exterior corresponding with its essen- 
tial dignity. 

Yet the moral and intellectual associations of the place 
soon prevail, in a mind of any reflection, over the first im- 
pression of disappointment. Where indeed shall we look for 
a spot of earth so memorable for the conflicts of argument, 
the triumphs of eloquence, the decisions of reason ; so hal- 
lowed by resistance of oppression, by opposition to licentious- 
ness, by the gradual development of the true principles of 
constitutional freedom; so consecrated by the memory of 
great and good men, by the exhibition of qualities and 
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talents, which include all that is admirable and all that is 
venerable in our nature? The Eomau forum is dearer to 
the imagination, because its glories are departed. We alvyays 
take sides against time and revolution, as the natural ene- 
mies of our race ; and exalt to a liigher place in our esteem, 
those objects over which they have, swept with desolating 
fiir3\ But the Roman foniiii never jiresentedj in its brightest 
a spectacle so deliglitfiil to the eye of reason, as the 
precincts of Westminster daily and hourly alford. The 
praetor was an absolute judge ; the conscript fathers were 
aristocratic tyrants. If we limit ourselves, it is true, to the 
contemplation of great force energetically wielded and per- 
severingly directed to the attainment and preservation of 
universal dominion, we nia}- give the preference to the 
deliberations of a Roman senate. But if we consider power 
as then only well employed, when employed w ithin the 
restraints of justice ; as then onl}^ wisely and nobly used, 
when used especially indeed for the advantage of a single 
nation, but generall}" for the benefit of all mankind ; our 
conclusions will be directly the reverse. An American may 
naturally feel sometimes inclined to depreciate the generosity 
and wdsdora of that assembly which sought to oppress his 
own country in its infancy ; but even lie should remember, 
that great popular bodies are liable sometimes to be misled ; 
and that even at that unhappy period, the voices of a Chat- 
ham and a Burke, the best and brightest of their da^^, were 
incessantly raised in a tone of indignant remonstrance. 

The hall itself, properly so called, is a vast apartment, 
with a Gothic vaulted roof, two hundred and seventy feet 
in length, by twenty-four in breadth, and ninety in height. 
Except at the coronation feasts, and sometimes at state trials, 
it is now seldom used. It serves merely as a vestibule, from 
which the courts open on the right, and avenues lead to 
the House of Commons and Lords on the left. ^ 

The House of Commons, since the time of Edward VI., 
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has sat in St. Stephen’s chapel ; whose sculptured walls and 
vault, however, have been so covered by wainscoting and 
a flat ceiling, that it has lost entirely its ancient form. It is 
now an oblong, and not very lofty, apartment ; surrounded 
on three sides by a gallery, in size scarcely sufficient to 
accommodate its six hundred and fifty -eight members, 
although the side galleries are appropriated to them, and 
they are seated very closely together. A series of cushioned 
benches, with low backs, surrounds the room on all sides, 
leaving a vacant space in the centre, at one end of which 
is the speaker’s elevated chair, and immediately below the 
table of the tliree c lerks. Tlie lowest bench on the speaker’s 
rigJit, is call(;d the ^J^'easnry benc-h, on which the ministers 
are generally seated, ^i’he benches on the left are occupied 
by the members of the opposition. 

l^he speaker wears a full-bottomed wig and gown. The 
incnil)ers appear in their ordinary costume, and, although 
the sessions of the house do not commence until 4 p.m., in 
morning dresses. Except in addressing the house, they 
g(incrally wear their hats. Tf I were })ermiUed to criticize, 1 
should complain of want of dignity in their appearance and 
behaviour. If the orator be eminent, and deliver himself to 
the purpose, they ?ipplaud by cries of “ hear ! hear ! ” which 
become occasionally deafening. According to the cause 
which he advocates, the applause comes from one side or 
the other of the house. If he be absurd, they scruple not 
to burst into a laugh. If the orator be merely tolerable, the 
members amuse themselves with moving from place to 
place, talking, etc. If he be tedious, they drown his voice 
by coughing. If the debate be protracted, they vociferate for 
the question ; and on putting the question, when the speaker 
orders strangers to withdraw, they second his command with 
tumultuous outcries, “ withdraw ! withdraw ! ” Such a sy’s- 
tem of parliamentary manner^ appears to me, not only 
undignified, but in fact injurious to freedom of debate, and 
VOL. n. 34 
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tlie principle of representation itself. Were the House of 
Commons a mere school of oratory, perhaps the high-handed 
criticism there adopted might be of use in restraining the 
tiresome enunciation of vapid common places, and checking 
the crude sallies of ignorant presumption. But when the 
consideration is introduced, that eacli member of that house 
is sent thither in his representative capacity to espouse and 
vindicate the interests of his constituents, it becomes obvious 
that it is an invasion, not only of his rights, but of the rights 
of those who sent him, to deny him the privilege of commu- 
nicating facts and suggestions, perh.'ips of a local nature, 
and therefore known to no one so well as to himself. Be- 
cause his manner is tedious and disagrceal)le, or even pert 
and presuming ; because liis language is not polished to 
the highest degree of classic purity and perfection ; because 
a mispronounced word, or a puerile remark may now and 
then excite the ridicule of his hearers ; arc these reasons 
for depriving liis constituents of the services ol* him whom 
they have chosen, in the exercise of a constitutional, unde- 
niable, and sovereign prerogiitive ? 

The Court of King’s Bench sits in a small apartment in 
Westminster Hall. There is no accommodation for specta 
tors except a narrow passage in which they may stand ; and 
a small gallery in the rear, where, however, the voice of the 
speaker cannot be heard, nor any thing be seen of him ex- 
cept his back. The benches are filled almost exclusively by 
barristers. The court is composed of four judges, in full-bot- 
tomed wigs ; that is, wigs which hang down three or four 
inches below the chin and almost meet in front. The rest 
of their costume is grave and becoming ; consisting of a black 
robe with an ermine cape and flowing bands. Lord Tenter- 
den, the chief justice, is a fine thoughtful looking man, witli 
regular features and worn and faded complexion ; who re- 
alizes, by his appearance of attention, candor, and anxiety, 
our best conceptions of the character of a judge. Justice 
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BailVie \ias a countenance still more strongly marked by lines 
of thought. Littledale is dignified, but not remarkable ; while 
the prominent bright dark eyes of the somewhat corpulent 
Park exhibit a vivacity and acuteness, which I am told are 
characteristic of the man. 

Tlie barristers are Jiabited in gowns, bands, and ordinary 
wigs, and are seated before the judges, on an ascending series 
of benches. They are \'ci y numerous in their attendance — 
a hundred, at least, being ordinarily present. On the lowest 
bench are placed the king’s counsel, the attorney-general in 
the centre. That elevated post is at present filled by Sir 
James Scarlett, a man whose eminence in his profession does 
honor to the office. He is a tall and remarkably stout, portly 
man, with a broad, sanguine countenance, and features 
which, though small in ])roportion to his frame and face, are 
\c( well and accurately formed. A perpetual smile lurks 
around bis lij»s, wliicli is remarkably intelligent, and, though 
sarcastic, pleasant. His mode of speaking is animated, with- 
out being impassioned : his voice is jiot strong, but is natural 
in its intonations : he g(»sticulat(\s with bis body as w^ell as 
with his bands, seeming to follow Avitb the whole man the 
direction of thouglit and the impulse of feeling. He is fluent 
in speech, clear and concise in argument : remarkable saga- 
city I should consider his distinguishing characteristic. 

Mr. Brougham is justl}’^ celebrated for higher qualities : his 
great attribute is force. In person he is remarkably contrasted 
wdth his rival. Taller than the attorney-general, yet he would 
not probably ineasurc one-third of his circumference. His 
face is long and lank, his mouth di\wn dowmvard, and sur- 
rounded w ith dcep-indciilcd furimvs. The outline of the 
low er part of his nose is a small segment of a circle ; which 
is distorted, liowcver, from time to time, into a variety of less 
regnljiv curves, by a nervous tw’^itchiug, of which he seems to 
he altogether insensible. The face upon the whole, however, 
is harmonious, consistent wdtli itself, and pow’erftiUy intel- 
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lectual. His manner is most profoundly and eariiesi : 
no one can doubt his sincerity and the ijn|Mirtanre of his 
cause. His voice is loud, deep, clear, and peiietratiiif^. His 
gesticulation, though constant, is in general constrained. 
No man understands better than himself the |»ower of em- 
phasis ; the chief word in a passage inteiuled to be forcible, 
is pronounced with a significance and an impulse of voice 
which infallibly arrest the attention, and fix it on the object 
desired. I have seen him once, and once only, when animated 
to such a degree as afforded some slight specimen of what he 
may be during one of his suf^ernatural exertions in the house 
of commons. (He has withdrawn from the l iouse for a sea- 
son, 1 know not for what cause, having accepted the ChilUM ii 
Hundreds, a nominal apiioiiitmcnt under the crown). On 
the occasion to whicl) I allude, all constraint vanislicd from 
his gesticulations ; l>oth arms were exUmded in syinpalliy 
with the energetic feeling which elevaled his person with new 
dignity, touched every line of his dark counumance with a 
glow of inspiratKui, and lightened from his eye with tlie 
vividness of an electric fiash. The cause in which he w as 
engaged concerned the ejectment of a master of a poor-house 
for gross misconduct. He had been removed by the consti- 
tuted authorities, and re-elected at a meeting (whicl i, how - 
ever, Mr. Brougham contended was irregular,) of the parish. 
After a brief, clear, and calm history of the aggravated mis- 
demeanors of the person in question, Mr. Brougham asked ; 
Is it to be borne that this man should ])e enabled, by an irre 
gular proceeding, by a mere intrigue, to beard those very 
officers who have just discharged him in the discharge of 
their own bounden duty? &c. I do not pretend to give the 
words employed by Mr. Brougham : perhaps the. startling 
effect of the unex[iectedly forcible enunciation of the first 
phrase conspired to drive tlierri from a memory nt;v(T \’ery 
tenacious. 

Gurney is now very old ; his lips ha\ iiig I’allen inw ard fVoin 
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I Ik* Iofs of his toolli : he is still, liowevcr full of fire. Deii- 
ruan has fnK ly-chiseled and rc^^ular features, a sweet-toned 
voic'e, and elej^ant, deliberate, and forcible manner. Charles 
Phillips, whom I mention, not for his eminence, but for his 
notorict} , has <jyes as black as a slocj and cheeks as red as a 
rose, with a [>him{), conceited, and good-natured countenance. 
I have not heard liiin speak. 

'Phe speeches of counsel arc in general short. The inter- 
course between the bench and the bar is familiar, yet dignified. 
If a judge Avisbes for fuller information on any point, he in- 
terrupts the speaker to dcmaiid it. If an unfortunate barris- 
ter travels out of tlie record, he is told that what he is saying 
is little to lh(i pur|Mise. If he repeats what has been said 
before Ity another or by himself, he is reminded that the |K)int 
hii'^ Wcu sulficienlly enlarged upon. Yet all this is done so 
much as a matter of course, that it s<5ems to produce neitlier 
mortificntioii uor auger. 




EXTRACTS FROM LECTURES 


ON 

ROMAN LITERATURE, ITALIAN LITERATURE, 

AND 

KMCiLISH LITERATURE TO THE REIGN OF CHARLES II. 


'Phe extracts here given from lectures on Roman, Italian, and English 
literature, are not presented as specimens of extraordinary erudition, profound 
eriticisin, or highly wrought composition. They are rather ollorcd as illus- 
trations of the literary character of their author, and as examples of the 
degree of intellectual exertion of which he was capable. The lectures of 
wliich they form a part, would, if printed entire, nearly fill one of these 
volumes. They were all composed and delivered to a class in Columbia 
College, within the space of eight weeks, imincdiately after his return from 
Euroi)C, and during the brief leisure which his general duties as an instructor 
in that institution, and the congratulatory visits of his numerous friends, 
allowed him. Such passages as seemed most likely to interest the general 
reader, arc preserved in this collection. Although exhibiting less care in the 
choice of expression, and the construction of the sentences, than some of his 
other prose writings, and although much inferior, doubtless, in other respects, 
to what he would have made them had they been designed for publication, it 
is hoped that the reader will find something, either in the ardor of manner 
with which they are written, or in the reflections they contain, to interest his 
attention. 



ROMAN LITERATURE. 


1 N rUODl ICTOn Y REM AR K S3. 

From the consideration of the literature of ancient Greece, 
to which your attention has been called by your distini^uished 
Professor now absent in search of health, we arc siini]iioiie<( 
ill the natural progress of your course to contemplate the 
severer features of the Roman muse. There is iiotliing in 
tlic history of nations so interesting as the progress of the 
public mind. The civil history of Rome indeed presents 
events the most stupendous, actions the most brilliant, virtues 
the most exalted, together with an exertion of enterprise, 
and an exercise of power, limited only by the feebleness of 
our nature, and the contracted boundaries of the world which 
we inhabit. But of all her political greatness scarce a me- 
morial remains. Her vast empire is divided among hei 
former vassals, her provinces are kingdoms, and Italy herself 
a province of the barbarian. The Eternal City survives 
only in ruins ; the forum is a deserted common ; the pahice 
of her Caesars a pile of rubbish ; but the triumphs of the 
Roman mind still survive in the pages of her authors. These 
are, indeed, in the language of the poet, 

“ Her resurrection — all beside decay.” 

The literature of Rome, as compared with that of Greece, 
must be distinguished as less original. The city supposed 
to have been originally a hold of freebooters, was devoted 
by the very laws of their founder to two pursuits, agriculture 
and war ; the others being pronounced by the same laws to 
be ignominious and fit only for slaves. From the necessity 
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of the case, t hese long continued the sole employments of 
the Roiniiiis. They were surrounded on every side, by war- 
like and hostile neighlx)rs. With these their own ambitious 
character, and a spirit natural to a half barbarous age, kept 
them in perpetual broils. As tlie boundaries of their little 
state became enlarged, war, it is true, was removed from 
their very doors ; still the jarring interest of petty states 
precluded the expectation of any permanent peace. For 
five hundred years from its foundation, peace was but the 
sleep of Rome. War was her daily, her habitual employment. 

About the conclusion of this period, the capture of Taren- 
turn gave her final possession of the whole of Italy, and 
introduced her to the arts of Magna Grtecia ; the seat of 
Pythagoras, the birth-place of the Eleatic philosophy, the 
native country of liycus and Glaucus, of Orpheus, and Ibycus, 
and Alexis, — names celebrated in their day, and worthy to be 
compared with the more illustrious ones of their own parent 
Greece. Zcitxis had painted at Ootona ; Plato had thought 
Tareiituiu wordiy of a visit : and Herodotus and Lysias 
had been among tlui original colonists of Thurium. From 
the possession of such a country, iherefore, which took place 
A. U. 482, Rome could not but derive a new impulse towards 
intellectual improvement. The new capital, of course, be- 
came the resort of the learned Greeks ; and the occupations 
of study soon mingled wdth those of war. The first Punic 
war, which commenced A. U. 490, was chiefly carried on 
in Sicily, and terminated A. U. 512, in the cession of part 
of the island to the Romans. Here, too, were found new 
materials for improvement. Syracuse had long been a 
second Athens. The court of Hiero 1. had been dignified 
by the residence of .^schylus and Pindar, of Simonides, 
Bncchylides, and the Sicilian Epicharmus, of whom Horace 
says, 

“ Dicitur 

“Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properarc Epicharmi.’’ 

VOL. II. 35 ^ 
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Aristippus was the friend of the elder, and Plato of the 
younger Dion 3 'sins. Hiero 11- the ally of the Romans, was 
the zealous patron and encourager of learning. These con- 
quests of Grecian colonies were followed by closer intercourse 
with their mother country ; and within less than a century, 
Greece herself fell before the destinies of Rome and the arms 
of Paulus iEmilius. 

The national character of the Romans was formed before 
the introduction of letters. It was formed, as we have seen, 
in the field and in the fight. Learning was a shoot trans- 
ferred from the luxuriant stem of Greece, and ingrafted on 
a more sturdy, but less prolific trunk. Hence, the prevailing 
taste of the people was never literary. Literature was always 
a patrician attribute. The Athenian artisan was a critic 
and a connoisseur ; the Roman abandoned the intellectual 
amusements of the drama for the shows of wild beasts and 
the fights of gladiators. Thus Rome scarcely possessed a 
peculiar national literature. The common people, among 
whom alone such a literature originates and is fostered, were 
ignoi'ant and careless. The patricians were instructed by 
Greeks, learned their language as we may now do French, 
and were thoroughly imbued with the Grecian taste. Many 
of the authors of Rome were themselves of knightly or pa- 
trician rank, and of course partook of this subserviency. 
Others looked to the upper classes for their encouragement, 
and consequently were influenced by their prepossessions. 
However low in their origin, they received in their education 
the same general bias. Excepting, therefore, satire and 
treatises on agriculture, no invention of their own is to be 
found in the whole compass of Roman literature. I do not 
mean to say that their imitation of the Greeks was servile. 
On the contrary, every one who hears me must be well 
aware that there are many points of distinction in the litera- 
ture of the two nations. That of the Romans is more 
austere and dignified ; owing, in part, to their character as 
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a nation, and the lofty eiuinencc on wJiich they «UK)d, and 
in part to the nature of their language, which, with less copi- 
ouisneii^s, grace, and flexibility than the Greek, is certainly 
more nia.jestic and sonorous. The literature of the Romans 
is, again, more practical. The contcunplative and theoretic 
schools of philosophy never gained much influence at Rome. 
Her citizens, like Brutus find the Catos, met the reverses of 
the state, or their own private misfortunes, with the j)ractical 
fortitude of the Stoic ; or, like Atticus and Horace, withdrew 
from the cares of life with the calculating indolence of the 
rjpicurean. The splendid imaginings of Plato, and the 
comprehensive speculalitms of the peripatetic, met with feAv 
admirers. The Roman authors, Um), from Fiiinius down- 
wards, were generally engaged in active life, and covdd often 
say of the events and scenes which the}" describe, “ quorum 
j)ars magna fui.” Hence, their productions, less idiilosophic 
and enlightened, arc also less fanciful and theoretic than 
those of the Greeks. 

Another circumstance, which cannot fail to he remarked 
as influencing more es])ecially the poetry of the Romans, is 
the total absence of an heroic age, and a poetical mythology. 
No battle of the Centaurs or Trojan war adorned the i emote 
annals of the state. No Jason or Theseus figured in the 
traditions of the olden time. Even the verse of Yirgil has 
scarcely been able to dignify Italian fable. Cacus is a poor 
substitute for Polyphemus ; and the obscene Harpies disgust 
in a comparison with the musical Syrens. The swarm of 
bees that hung from the Laurentine laurel ; the sow that 
littered a progeny of thirty at a birth, to show how long Alba 
should be in building ; are almost beneath the dignity of 
heroic verse. The rustic deities of Latium, though far purer 
in their character, were less poetic than the gods of Greece. 
They mingled not with their inferiors ; more exalted among 
them, they descended not to earth. Ida, and Olympus, and 
Parnassus, and Tempe, were not to be found in Italy. The 
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very muses were strangers there, until their honors were 
bestowed on tlie Camoenfe, the prosaic daughters of Saturn. 
The romance and mythology of the Greeks were, it . is 
true, more or less adopted by the Roman poets ; yet we 
have seen how Virgil himself w’as embarrassed by the fables 
of his country. Perhaps a compensation niay be found for 
this deficiency in that true love of rural retirement, which 
arose frojii the agricultural habits of the early Romans ; and 
which diffuses its beneficent and purifying influence through- 
out their literature. Virgil did not in vain prefer the retire- 
ment of his favorite Parthenope ; its glorious scenery and 
rich Campanian fields are reflected in his immortal verse. 
Cicero did not in vain possess so many splendid \ illas. the 
eyes, as he himself has called them, of all Italy ; lie has trans- 
fused their beauties even into his philosophy. 

UntD after the fall of Tarentum, nothing worthy of the 
name of literature had been produced at Rome. The players, 
summoned from Etruria about the end of the fourth century 
from the building of the cit}^, exhibited only pantomimes. 
The Roman youths improved upon this system, by rallying 
each other, extcm|K)re, in the rude Fescennine verses, bor- 
rowed also from Etruria. The same species of versification 
was also soon applied to marriage ceremonies, to the ovations 
of generals, and the celebration of the heroes of Rome at 
feasts and entertainments. These ballads, slightly men- 
tioned by Cicero on the authority of Cato, by Valerius Maxi- 
mus, and Varro, of which every trace had perished before the 
time of Cicero, have been made by Niebuhr a ground for 
supposing that there existed a complete epopee, commencing 
with the accession of Tarquinius Prisons, and ending with 
the battle of lake Regillus. He would fiiin give us more 
information respecting them than could be gained by Cicero 
and Varro. The only authentic notice of any regular poem 
produced within the first five hundred years from the building 
of the city, is one contained in the Tusculan disputations : 
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Milii quidem (says Cicero) Appii Caici carmen (luod valde 
Paiiaetius laudat cpistola quadam quse est ad d- Tuberonerri, 
Pytlii'igorcum videtur.” This Appiiis, probably, was that 
Appius Claudius C^aecus, who constructed the Appian way, 
and died before the fall of Tareiitiim. Such is tlie sole 
record of the literature of that period, which might be justly 
styled the iron age of Roman letters. Poetry did not arrive 
at its height and maturity at Rome until even after the end 
of the republic : a sure proof that it was an exotic ; a plant 
introduced from al.)road, not natural to the Roman soil and 
climate. For it is ever tlic nature of poetry, when it springs 
originally from native earth, to shoot at once to its most 
1ow(iring height, and spread abroad its most luxuriant 
braiK'hes : or, in other words, when poetry is original w ith 
a nfftioii, its earlier masters are ever the best. From the 
fail of Tarentum A. U. 482 and B. C. 271, commences the 
literary history of Rome. For the sake of perspicuity, 1 
shall divide this history into three periods : 

I. The Republican ; from the fall of Tarentum to the 
death of Cicero, 43 B, C. 

II. Tlie Augustan ; from the death of Cicero to that of 
Augustus, A. D. 14. And, 

III. The period extending from the death of Augustus 
to the fall of the city, under Augustulus, A. D. 476, which 
1 shall, for distinction, call the Imperial one. 


DRAMA OP THE ROMAN REPUBLIC.^ 

It has been already mentioned that pantomimes had been 
early introduced from Etruria, and had been followed by a 
rude extempore dialogue, executed by the free Roman youths. 


* The editor has abridged this article, by omitting Livius Andronicus, 
Ennius, and, indeed, all the minor dramatic writers noticed and comniented 
on by the lecturer. 
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This exercise was borrowed from Atella, a town of the Oscaiis, 
whence the dialogues were called PabuLw Atellana\ One of 
their characters was styled in the Oscan dialect Macciis, and 
another Pappus ; corresponding somewhat with the modern 
Harlequin and Pantaloon. 

Plautus, only ten years younger tlian Ennius, was born 
at Sarsina, a town of Umbria, in the year of the city 525. He 
was the son of a freedman, and derived his name from a de- 
fect in his feet. He early turned his attention to the stage ; 
and from the popularity of his dramas soon realized a com- 
petent fortune : but, like most scholars, he had little talent in 
husbanding his gains, and soon became so reduced as to be 
obliged to labor with his hands for his daily support. Many 
of his plays were written under these untoward circumstances. 
A vast number of comedies have been attributed to Plautus : 
but the better opinion seems to be that he left behind him 
only twenty-one. Of these the first twenty remain, and some 
few fragments of the twenty-first. Of his literary merit but 
a brief view can here be given. His plots are full of action 
and spirit ,* but resemble each other too closely, turning for 
the most part on the amours of a profligate son, and the 
tricks of a cunning slave, to defraud an avaricious father of 
money to supply the pleasures of his young master. In his 
characters, there exists by no means the same uniformity. 
The miser Euclio, of the Aulularia, the best drawn character 
of the kind ever introduced upon any stage, appears but once ; 
the gentle and virtuous Alcmena of the Amphitryon is not 
repeated ; and even his more ordinary personages, his severe 
fathers, debauched sons, braggart captains, obsequious para- 
sites, and knavish slaves, are sufficiently distinguished from 
one another. Of his style, Tarro has somewhat rashly de- 
clared that “ if the muses should speak Latin, they would 
employ his diction.” It is, however, pure and remarkably 
siipple ; drawn not from books, for to books he could not 
have access, but from the living sources of conversation. 
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The great talent of Plautus, however, was considered by the 
Iloinans to lie in liis humor. It is too broad and coarse for 
the taste of Horace, who derides the ancient Bornans for their 
admiration of the “ Plautinos sales but was well adapted 
to the times and people. The Roman wit was always coarse. 
Even Cicero admits personal deformity to be a fair subject of 
ridicule. Besides, the comedies of Plautus were written for 
the stage, and not for the closet ; and were intended to excite 
the shouts and laughter of the multitude, rather than the 
approbation of the contemplative student. The morals of 
Plautus are those of a heathen. His attention to the strict 
rules of the classic drama is subservient to his desire of 
pleasing. In more than one of his dramas, the scene is fre- 
quently changed. The merit of Plautus may perhaps be 
most strikingly illustrated by the fact, that the best comic 
writiii s, both of France and England, have made the freest 
use of his incidents, characters, and very language. Moliere, 
one of the first names in all comedy, has drawn his Am- 
phitryon from that of the Roman, and his Avare from the 
Aulularia. Ben Jonson, and Shadw cll, and Dryden, and 
Fielding, owe many of their best characters and scenes to the 
same source. The Miles Gloriosus and the tricky slave are 
the prototypes of the braggadocio and valet of the modern 
stage. Even Shakspeare owes no small part of his Comedy 
of Errors to an English translation of the Meneechmi. With 
respect to the originality of Plautus himself, we have no 
means of forming an accurate judgment. In borrowing from 
the Greek, he did not vary the names of his characters nor 
the scene of action. Yet if we may judge from Aulus Gel- 
lius, who in his Noctes Attica; contrasts a scene from the 
Necklace of Cjecilius with its original in Menander, it was 
not the practice of the Roman dramatists to translate, or 
servilely imitate, thoughts being changed and other altera- 
tions occurring in the scene alluded to. We know, besides, 
that two plots were often combined in one, and new incidents 
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and characters introduced. Plautus was probably not less 
original in his Amphitryon drawn from Rliinlhon or Epi- 
channus, than Moliere was in liis Amphitryon imitated from 
Plautus. 

Terence was born at Carthage, A. U. 560. He was in 
early youth at Rome the freedman of Terentius Lucaiius, 
from whom he received liis name. His first play, the An- 
dria, was performed in 587. It seems, however, to have been 
read two or three years before to Csecilius ; at least if we 
may believe the amusing story of Donatus. He relates that 
Terence being introduced into the house of the veteran 
dramatist in mean attire to read his comedy, \vas at first 
placed on a low stool ; but that Csecilius, astonished by the 
grace and elegance of the Andria, soon transferred him to 
the couch and detained him to supper. Cajcilius died in 
585, two years before the performance of that drama. The 
merit of the poet not only attracted the admiration of Ca'ci- 
lius, but the valuable friendship of Lselius and the younger 
Scipio ; who are said indeed to have written several scenes 
in his plays. After producing six comedies, which all sur- 
vive, Terence went into Greece, where he died at the age of 
thirty-four. His death is said to have been hastened by the 
accidental loss of one hundred and eight comedies, which 
he had translated from Menander ; a story rather improbable, 
considering the early age at which he died. The plots of 
Terence are taken with additions and alterations from the 
Greek, according to his own principle of accounting it a 
greater merit. “ Grsecas transferre quam proprias scribere.^' 
He is hence too rigid an observer of the unities, particularly 
of the unity of place. He is often obliged to relate, instead 
of representing some important action, which has occured 
in a place different from the original scene. His plots, how- 
ever, are always double, except in the Hecyra ; and the 
interest is too much divided. But the incidents are well 
chosen and connected, and admirably described. In the 
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delineation of manners and characters, Terence was con- 
sidered by the Romans as their great master. He possessed 
a comprehensive and thorough knowledge of human nature, 
which gave his delineations the air of simplicity and truth. 
The easy indillercnt tone of polished society is caught with 
precision. The expression of passion is exquisitely natuial. 
His ludicrous cliaracters are never, like those of Plautus, 
exaggerated ; nor are his female characters so deficient in 
modesty, delicac}^, and dignity, as those of his rival. The 
humor of Terence is bland and pleasing : the more admired, 
the longer it is studied. Yet there is some truth in the criti- 
cism of Caesar, which attributes to him a deficiency in the 
vis comica. His style is the most perfect specimen of elegant 
and graceful Latinity. Caesar and Cicero seem to vie with 
each otiier in their praises of its melody and pureness. It 
is wonderful indeed, as a late writer justly observes, how a 
foreigner, a slave, and a young man, could have attained to 
an excellence withoxit example even among Romans and 
patricians. The countryman of Hannibal carried his con- 
cjuesl over the aspei*ities of the Latin tongue further than 
that great general did his victories over the Latin anus. The 
easy current of his dialogue is never acceleiated by extrava- 
gance, nor rendered turbid by ^'ulgarity. It is like,” to use 
the comparison of Diderot, “ a pure and transparent stream 
which flows always equably, and which derives increased 
velocity only from the natural inclination of its bed.” In 
fact, it lias always appeared to me, that Terence far out- 
stripped his contemjjoraries, and anticipated the refinement 
of the Augustan age. Nay, it is my belief that he is better 
adapted to the present, than to any Roman period. Rome 
never could appreciate the fineness of his wit, and the deli- 
cacy of his sentiments. She always was more fond of the 
noisy action and broad jokes of Plautus. 

After Attius, who succeeded Terence, no author, during 
the republic, attempted the regular drama. Atellane fables, 
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nirhich had been reduced to writing by Novius, who al»»o 
discarded the Oscan dialect, in the commencement of the 
seventh century of Rome, were revived in the time of Sylla, 
who amid all the cares of ambition, found time to unite with 
Pomponius in the composition of these trifling productions. 
Along wnth the Atellane fables, were acted exodia, a sort of 
farces of a still more loose and unconnected description. 
Mimes, too, assisted in usurping the place of the legitimate 
drama. These mimes are distinguished from the Atellane 
fables, in that their humor was more broad, and their gesti- 
culation more lal)ored. There w^as always one principal 
actor, on whom the jests and ridicule chiefly hinged. The 
fool or parasite was merely subordinate, and assisted to carry 
on the jests and tricks of his principal. The explanatory 
prologue was written; the dialogue, in general, only sketched, 
and left to be filled up by extemporaneous eflusions. So 
that it was no uncommon event for a performance to termi- 
nate by all the actors rushing ofl* the stage, unable to sustain 
the parts which they had undertaken. The cliaracters were 
taken from the dregs of the people, and portrayed every 
species of vice. At first only an interlude, the mimes subse- 
quently came to form a separate amusement. Sylla was so 
fond of them, that he scrupled not to support the actors from 
the public treasury. The popularity of the mimes tended, 
in some measure, to purify and elevate their character : and, 
in the days of Julius Caesar, the authorship of these irregular 
dramas was not disdained by Laberius, a Roman knight. 

Such is a brief outline of the history of the Roman drama. 
Its imitative character and its early decline are phenomena, 
which, at first sight, appear strange, but are easily accounted 
for. The drama was introduced by a Greek ; of course, he 
copied a Greek model. Among an illiterate people, his 
successors did not find it necessary, for the sake of novelty, 
to invent plots of their own. Almost of course, they copied 
also. The heroes of Rome were too near and familiar to be 
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made the heroes of fiction ; and the borrowed history of the 
Greeks was not interesting to the jealous patriotism of a 
Roman. Both these circumstances prevented the drama 
from becoming a subject of national pride, and thus securing 
the patronage of the people. The national taKte, besides, 
was not sufiicicntly refined and intellectual to lead the people 
to prefer the drama to the sports of the circus. The first 
two representations of ^^ercnce’s Hecyra, were openly aban- 
doned for a boxing match and a show of gladiators. The 
size of the Roman theatres, too, calcidivled to contain forty 
and eighty thousand persons, was extremely unfavorable to 
the exhibition of the drama, wliile exactly calculated for the 
pageantry of the mimes. Masks were rendered necessary 
by the distance of the spectators, in order to express emotion 
to the eye. Mouth-pieces, again, must be added to these, in 
order to act as a speaking-trumpet, to convey sound to the 
ear. The artificial mode of delivery, introduced by Livius 
Andronicus, of employing a boy to declaim, wdiile he himself 
executed the corresponding gestures, and which custom was 
strangely persevered in afterwards, combined, with all these 
causes, to destroy the interest of the drama. Finally, the 
language itself presented an obstacle. I'hough stately and 
sonorous, it was not sufficiently flexible and impassioned for 
the organs of the tragic or the comic muse. 


ELOQUENCE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 

The oratory of the Roman republic next claims our 
attention. Eloquence is always, in popular governments, 
the path to influence and preferment. The early history of 
Rome relates the astonishing results produced by the ha- 
rangues of Junius Brutus, Publicola, and Appius Claudius. 
Cethegus, who lived during the second Punic war, is praised 
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by Ennius as the “ lies delibatus populi suadajque medulla,-’ 
‘‘ the favorite flower of the people, and the very marrow of 
persuasion/’ Cato the censor, Galba, Loelius, and Scipio, 
are mentioned in high terms by Cicero. M. iEmilius Lepi- 
dus, consul in 617, first borroAved from the Greeks polish of 
style and harmony of periods, and was followed by the most 
eminent men of the period, -^miliiis Paulus, Scipio Nasica, 
and Mucius Scaevola. Till the age of the Gracchi, eloquence 
Avas the chief “ arcanum imperii” by Avhich the patricians 
governed the state. These celebrated men, instructed in 
elocution in their boyhood by their mother Cornelia, and 
afterwards studiously attending to the most eminent masters 
from Greece, es}x>used the popular cause, and carried on a 
vehement contest against the patricians, in Avhich both finally 
lost their lives. Tiberius, the elder, exerted himself chiefly 
to procure the passage of an agrarian law. Caius, only 
tAventy years of age at the time of his brother’s assassination, 
and already distinguished by his defence of Vettius, in which 
he had charmed the people by his eloquence, seems thence- 
forth to have devoted himself to vengeance. His speeches 
Avere all addressed to the people, proposing laws calculated 
to increase their poAver, and lessen that of the senate. The 
brothers diflered widely in their style of elotiuence. Tiberius 
was mild and composed ; Caius, earnest and vehement. >So 
much was the latter in the habit of being hurried aAvay by 
the violence of his passion, that he Avas wont to station a 
slave behind him, with a flute, that his voice might not be 
strained to too high a key. From the time of the Gracchi, 
eloquence was generally studied as an accomplishment by 
the Koman youth, both in the schools of Greek rhetoricians 
and in the courts and Comitia, whither they attended the 
more distinguished speakers. It would be endless to enu- 
merate all the orators mentioned with approbation by Cicero. 
We shall pass, therefore, to those distinguished ones, who 
raised the glory of Roosan eloquence to an equality with 
that of Greece. 
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A slight preliminary review, however, of the various fields 
on which the Roman elociuence was wont to be displayed, 
may not, in this place, be useless. These were three in 
number : the court of the Praetor, or his subordinate judge, 
the Coinitia or assemblies of the people, and the senate- 
house. Originally two in numl)er, and confined to civil 
trials, by the time of Sylla the praetors were increased to ten, 
and took cognizance of causes both civil and criminal. 
Minor cases were referred to an individual from the judices 
selccti^ who were generally from three hundred to six hun- 
dred ill number, and chosen to serve a year. In cases of 
consequence, the praetor himself was assisted by a number 
of these men, acting as assessors, or associate judges. The 
advantages aflbrded for the display of eloquence before these 
courts, were manifold. The praetors themselves were youth- 
ful magistrates, not particularly learned in the law, and 
therefore peculiarly liable to be influenced by the arts of 
eloquence. Tlie Roman law was so destitute of system and 
clearness, so embarrassed by the dicta of jurisconsults, which 
yet were not absolutely authoritative, that every latitude was 
allowed for an appeal to general principles. M. Antonius 
always expressed a contempt for the study of the civil law ; 
Galba and Sulpicius were ignorant of it ; and even Cicero, 
amid all his earnest exhortations to the cultivation of general 
learning, elegance of language, a ready wit, and a power of 
exciting and controlling the passions, only says, that the civil 
law is not to be neglected. The nature of the cases brought 
before the Roman tribunals, added to these advantages for 
eloquence. The impeachment of Warren Hastings, for 
oppression in India, excited the greatest conflagration of 
eloquence that has ever signalized the British annals, or 
even the history of modern times. The complaints of plun- 
dered provinces were heard almost daily before the Roman 
prsBtors ; and from the orations against Verres, we may judge 
how and by what sort of men these complaints were urged. 
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The court-room was generally the open area of thti forum, 
and was frequently crowded by the Roman people, the 
masters of the world. The applauses of the “ rerum doniini” 
often mingled with the voice of the orator, and cheered him 
in the exposure of crime, the vindication of justice, and the 
defence of freedom. How many noble topics, too, how many 
lofty associations, were suggested by the spot on which the 
courts of justice were assembled ! Every foot of the forum 
was hallowed by the memory of some great domestic event. 
Columns and arches testiiied on all sides the triumphs of 
the republic. The rostrum itself was a record of one of her 
earliest victories. Above, towered the capitol, the “ arx 
imperii,” the consecrated abode of the tutelar deities of Rome. 
It is scarcely, therefore, a subject of surprise, that the legal 
eloquence of the Romans was more conversant with general 
principles, more ornamented and more impassioned, than 
our own. The Coinitia were assemblies of the people, met 
to deliberate on the passage of new laws ; and alforded all 
the ordinary advantages of a popular assembly, with the 
additional excitement arising out of the ancient hostility of 
the people towards the patrician order. The Senate was 
the grand council of the nation; composed of men of a 
certain age and property, most of whom had been distin- 
guished by the highest offices of the state. All their pro- 
ceedings were attended by the utmost dignity. They met 
in a temple consecrated to religion ; they were presided over 
by the chief magistrate of the republic ; they discussed the 
measures to be taken for the government of the world. In 
the time of Cicero, the senate consisted of about six hundred ; 
four hundred or five hundred of whom were frequently 
present. Thus the spirit and animation, created by the 
presence of a multitude, was communicated to senatorial 
eloquence ; while the rank, elevation, and age, of the mem- 
bers, rendered it necessary to add to these, dignity of de- 
meanor, purity of expression, and depth of argument. Upon 
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the wliole, the senate seems to have exercised a great influ- 
ence over Roman eloquence in general. Most of the orators 
were, in fact, themselves members of that illustrious body. 
Hence, the senatorial dignity, the diffuse, ornate, and delibe- 
rative eloquence, which differs so remarkably from the pointed 
appeal, the terse reasoning, the concentrated energy, of the 
Greeks. Having detained you so long upon the general 
subject, which 1 think, however, of importance enough to 
justify me in having thas dwelt upon it, I must abridge my 
remarks upon the merits of particular orators. 

Anthony and Crassus .were contemporaries of Marius and 
Sylla, at least they both died during the contests of those 
sanguinary rivals ; Crassus in 662, from over-exertion in 
the senate, and Antony in 666, under the proscription of 
Mariu.s. It is singular that his head was affixed to the 
same rostrum, to which his grandson afterwards attached 
that of Cicero. Antony was remarkable for a frankness of 
manner which seemed always like perfect sincerity, for a 
strong memory, and an artful use of circumstances. He is 
said to have moved the assassins sent to dispatch him even 
to tears. Crassus trained himself to elocjuence from early 
youth. Even in boyhood he was in the habit of digesting 
a certain number of verses or passages from a speech in his 
memory, and then delivering the same matter in the best 
words of his own he could select. He practised also trans- 
lations from the Greek, and took infinite pains to improve 
his voice and action. He was distinguished for clearness, 
for learning, and the utmost elegance. From him ingenu- 
ous diffidence may learn a lesson of encouragement. Even 
after the practice of a long life at the bar, he was observed 
to grow pale and tremble in the exordium of his di^urse. 
To this slight sketch of Antony and Crassus, I will only 
add the practical eulogium, that they were thought worthy 
by Cicero to be introduced into his celebrated treatise, to 
discourse “ de Oratore,” as masters of eloquence. 
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Siilpicius and Cotta were both born about C30. The 
former espoused the cause of Marius, and partook of all his 
enormities. Cicero, wlio had heard him in his youth, pro- 
nounces him the most loft}^ and tragic of the Roman orators. 
Cotta was of a feeble frame, and gentle demeanor, and was 
accustomed to lead by persuasion, where Sulpicius would 
have impelled by force. The splendor of all former Roman 
eloquence was, however, lost in tJie popular blaze of Hor- 
tensius. 

Hortensius was born in 640, and appeared in the forum 
in 659. He soon rose to eminence,* and from ()66, the date 
of the death of Antony and Sulpicius, he remained for 
thirteen years undisputed master of the forum. At that 
time Cicero, who had just returned from his qusrstorship in 
Sicily, at first divided, and afterwards appropriated, the palm. 
Hortensius accumulated a vast fortune by his talents, in- 
habited a splendid palace at Rome, built magnificent vilh^s 
at Tusculum, Bauli, and Laurentum, and became renowned 
for his luxury and patronage of the arts. His elofiuence pro- 
cured him not only wealth, but honors. He passed regularly 
through the offices of fcdile, praetor, and consul. His oratory 
was in the style called Asiatic : glowing in hinguage, har- 
monious in cadence, exuberant in ornament ; his voice was 
sweet and impressive, his gesticulation constant and grace- 
ful. In this last art he w^as studied as a model by Roscius 
himself. So astonishing was his memory, that he could 
recollect every sentence of his adversary’s discourse, and 
even the titles of the papers produced against him. The 
grand fault of Hortensius seems to have been indolence, 
derived in part from natural disposition, and in part ft om 
his early and long undisputed pre-eminence at the bar. He 
became careless, neglected to prune the redundant shoots of 
his youthful luxuriance, and still continued to indulge in a 
style unsuitable to a man of consular dignity. He therefore 
rapidly declined before the varied and constantly improving 
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excellence of Cicero. The friendship of these great orators 
affords, notwithstanding, a grateful contrast to the enmity 
of Deinostlienes and his Athenian rival. Cicero owed to 
Hortensius his admission into tlie college of augurs, and his 
recall from exile. Hortensius owes to Cicero the transmis- 
sion of his name and fame to modern times. 

Calvus, who though younger than Cicero, died before him 
at the early age of thirty, is celebrated by Cluintilian for the 
Attic severity of his taste. His first oration was delivered at 
the age of twenty, against Vatinius. The accused was so 
alarmed that he interrupted the orator in the midst of his 
discourse, with the exclamation, must I be condemned 
because he is eloquent?” According to the critic above 
named, lie was preferred by some to all the Roman orators. 

In the present enumeration, Cajsar must not be forgotten. 
He was accounted as second only to Cicero himself. His 
excellence consisted in vehemence, acuteness, and the power 
of exciting emotion. Cluintilian gives us a striking idea of his 
excellence wlieii he says, tanta in eo vis est, id acumen, 
ea coiicitatio, ut ilium eodem aiiimo dixissc quo bellavit 
appareat.” Of all these celebrated orators, nothing now 
remnins save (he praises of the rhetorician. We must look 
for living specimens of Roman eloquence in the vrorks of 
one who is happily the ablest of his time and nation. You 
cannot mistake my allusion to the great name of Cicero. 

Into the biography of Cicero I need not enter. It is so 
blended with the history of his country, as to be already 
familiar to your minds. His education was of the highest 
kind. He studied polite letters with Archias, law with 
Scajvola, and philosophy with the best masters of the various 
schools. He appeared later than usual in the forum, at the 
age of twenty-six. After his second appearance, he fled 
from the applause of the Roman people, to devote himself 
for two years to study in the schools of Greece. In his 
tliirty-seventh year, he conducted the prosecution against 
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Verres ; for which occasion he prepared a scries of six ora- 
tions, only the first of which was delivered, Verres having 
retired on a view of the proofs arranged against him into 
voluntary exile. In this cause he displayed the whole of his 
vast resources. His clients were the injured people of a 
mighty province, and surrounded the forum in expectation 
of redress. The crimes of the accused were of a magnitude 
and nature to afford an admirable subject for invective, and 
for an appeal to the feelings and prejudices of his judges. 
No higher eulogium can be passed, than that the oration is 
equal to the occasion. With the history of the four orations 
against Catiline, you are familiar. You have felt the elec- 
tric boldness of invective with which, in the first especially, 
the consul confounds and overwhelms even tlie tried audacity 
of the daring conspirator. You have felt, in reading the 
three following, that the arguments there used to overawe 
the wicked, confirm the good, and encourage the timid, are 
of such a character, and so urged, as irresistibly to make 
the mind of one man the mind of a whole people. The 
oration for Archias is the most polished, as that for Cmlius 
is the most entertaining and witty, and that for Milo the 
most interesting and pathetic of his productions. The 
Philippics are so called from their resemblance to the invec- 
tives poured forth by Demosthenes against the insidious 
enemy of Athens. Tliey arc fourteen in number, and were 
all prepared in the interval between the murder of Caesar, 
and the defeat of Antony at Modena before his junction 
with Octavius. The burst of indignation in the second, 
(which, however, never was delivered,) where the orator 
dwells upon the offer of a diadem to Caesar at the festival of 
the Lupercalia, and describes Antony’s debauch at the once 
classic villa of Teren^ius Varro, and takes occasion from his 
purchase of the goods of Pompey, to contrast him witli that 
former favorite of the people, throughout fall of fire and 
force, is wound up with the noble declaration, Contempsi 
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i^atilinsB gladios, non pertiinescam tuos.” The fourteenth 
Philippic is the finest of the number. Antony had been 
defeated at Modena, and was supposed to have been finally 
overcome. The consuls Hirtius and Pansa, however, had 
fallen in tlie cngag^emenf. The detestable character of the 
vancpiished foe — the rewards due to the surviving victors — 
the honors to be paid tlie dead — the thanksgiving to be ren- 
dered the immortal gods, are all suljjects of an animating 
nature, discussed with surpassing eloquence. The funeral 
panegyric of the dead, is the noblest monument ever raised 
by human genius to the memory of the brave. In view of 
such a reward, we are indeed ready to exclaim, with the 
excited orator, “ O fortunata mors, quae, naturae debita, pro 
patria est potissimum reddita.” 

Such are the most conspicuous records left us of the elo- 
quence of Cicero. To pronounce his eulogy aright, would 
require a genius equal to his own. The humblest, however, 
inny, according to his capacity, admire even the greatest. 
The talents of Cicero were by nature of the highest order. 
He was inspired with the loftiest conceptions of eloquence, 
and haunted by an image of perfection which urged him 
constantly forward in the race of improvement. His heart 
swelled with patriotism, and was dilated with the most mag- 
nificent conceptions of the glory of Rome. His feelings were 
themselves by nature enthusiastic, and capable of great addi- 
tional excitement through the medium of his excessive vanity. 
He was, above all orators, learned in philosophy and litera- 
ture ; and possessed an admirable facility in introducing and 
communicating his knowledge. From his Grecian nurse, 
too, he had imbibed the copiousness of Plato, the sweetness 
of Isocrates, and the force of the great adversary of Philip. 
In every thing that concerned delivery, 4ie had exercised him- 
self as much as Demosthenes ; though we are not told that 
he confined himself to a cave, like the Athenian, or addressed 
himelf to the waves on the sea-shore. Thus provided by 
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nature, and accomplished by art, he came to the forum and 
into the senate at a period bi^ with great events. I ^pon tliese 
he exercised an influence unparalleled in the reroj ds of elo- 
quence. It was he who supported the dignity of iht? patri- 
cians, by dissuading the people from tJieir desire for a new 
agrarian law : it was he who drove the audacious Catiline 
from Rome : it was he who, by the Mnnilian law, placed a 
power, almost imperial, in the hands of Pompey : it was he, 
in fine, who carried measures and kindled an indignation 
against Antony, which had almost overwhelmed him. He 
has been frequently compared with Demosthenes. The cha- 
racter of the Athenian was harsh, austere, and resolute ; that 
of the Roman lively, flexible, and wavering. The style of 
the former is concise, his argument direct, his ornaments 
sparing, his appeals to the passions electric ; the style of the 
latter is diffuse, his mode of argumentation delil>erative and 
persuasive, his ornaments abundant, his appeals attended 
with every moving circumstance. Demosthenes selects, 
Cicero accumulates ; the one adliercs always to his point, 
the other is fond of digression. The Greek conceals his art, 
and therefore has attained its perfection. In the Roman, the 
rhetorician sometimes peeps from beneath the gown of the 
orator. To say that we prefer Demosthenes, is hardly de- 
grading Cicero. Each occupies the highest place in his own 
school of eloquence. Cicero w^as not only a complete orator, 
but has left the fullest instructions and minute historical 
details respecting his art. These are contained in his well- 
known “ de Oratore his ‘‘ Brutus,” which gives a history 
of distinguished orators ; his “ Orator,” which fills up his 
conception of a perfect orator ; his “ Topica,” or Common 
Places, compiled from Aristotle ; his “ de Partitione Rheto- 
rica “ de Optimo Genere Oraiorum and two books, “ de 
Inventione Rhetorica.” The moral works of Cicero shall be 
considered under the next head, which treats of the philoso- 
phic literature of the Romans under the Republic. 
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THE AUGUSTAN AGE. 

As \v(^ enler iipoji llie Augustan .*11^0, llio liloratiire of 
K(»nie assumes a new rliara<.t( 5 r. The popular exhibitions 
of llic drama are almost disconiimiecl, and the voice of 
forensic elo(jiiencc is huslied to silence. The inspiring 
influence of freedom is exchanged for the patronage of a 
court, and the soft music of poetry succeeds the strife of 
debate, and the crash of contending arms. 

The Augustan age owes its remarkable pre-eminence to 
various conspiring causes. The Roman empire had long 
been distracted by intestine dissensions and civil wars. 
(Jaisar liad suj)planted and vanquished Pompey, only to fall 
beneath the daggers of assassins. Brutus had mindered 
his benefactor and friend, only to fail in his attempt to 
preserve the freedom of the state, and to reserve the same 
dagger for himself. Antony and Octavius had divided the 
world, only to emjfloy its two parts against each other. At 
length, however, the gates of Janus were once more closed, 
and the empire reposed in a profound and uni\ orsal peace. 
The previous excitement, as is ahvays the case in the history 
of nations, instead of immediately ceasing, sought an object 
in some other pursuit than those of arms and political in- 
trigue. liiterature, already cultivated to a great extent, 
oflered the readiest and most honorable object of ambition, 
the most interesting field for exertion. To this must be 
added the character and influence of Augustus and his 
court, and tlie eminent citizens who survived the days of 
the Republic. The first of tlie emperors appears in history 
under three distinct characters. In the interval which 
elapsed between the death of Caesar and his own junction 
with Antony, he played, under the guidance of Cicero and 
the orders of the senate, the Roman and the patriot ; his 
union with the slave of Cleopatra made him a triumvir and 
a bloody tyrant. The victory of Actium left him at leisure 
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to enact the friend of his people and father of his country. 
In his yontli lie had been accustomed to liteniry society in 
the house of Caesar, and liis educiUion had been sedulously 
attended to by his adoptive father. He never forsook his 
studies even in the camp. He wrote and declaimed every 
day in the campaign against Antony. He was attended by 
Gallus and MaT^enaSj from Rome to Philippi. He entered 
Alexandria holding Arcius, the philosopher, by the hand. 
Afterwards, amidst all the cares of the empire, he was unre- 
mitting in his devotion to letters. He was attended by a 
multitude of Greek secretaries, of copyists, and librarians. 
He erected two libraries, the one near the portico of Octavia, 
and the other on the Palatine. He not only lavished rewards 
on literary men, but paid them every regard and attention ; 
corresponded with Atticus ; attended public recitations and 
discussions ; and admitted authors to read their works in his 
presence. What added greatly to the value of his patronage, 
was his own excellent taste. He was wont to laugh at the 
tinsel of Maecenas, and the florid pomp which pleased his 
rival Antony. His own style was remarkably perspicuous 
and pure. His patronage of letters was in part, no doubt, 
the fruit of his policy : he wished to direct the minds of men 
to other objects than his own usurpation. Yet it coincided 
with his taste and disposition ; and he was upon the whole 
the ablest patron that letters ever boasted. 

He was admirably seconded by his luxurious and effemi- 
nate, but wise and dexterous minister, Msecenas. His sump- 
tuous board was thronged, it is true, with parasites ; his 
splendid palace was crowded, it is true, by musicians and 
buffoons, rnixed with lictors and tribunes ; but there too ate 
and dwelt Horace and Varius, and Valgius and Virgil. But 
for Mflecenas, Virgil had perhaps confined himself to eclogues, 
“ sterili tantum cantasset avena and but for his favor and 
generosity, Horace had languished unknown to the emperor, 
and unenriched by his Tiburtinc villa and his Sabine farm. 
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It is not wonderful, under Uiese circumstances, that tlie Geor- 
gies of Virgil and the Satires of Horace arc inscribed to his 
name. The virtuous and great Messala, althougli lie fouglit 
under the republican standard at Philippi, and constantly 
preserved his republican principles, submitting only to the 
necessities of the times, was yet the trusted friend, general, 
and minister of Augustus. Early imbued with letters, he 
was the most eloquent man of his day ; and his efficient 
patronage was extended to every person of merit. Horace 
esteems the day which Messala had promised to pass with 
him propitious ; and Tibullus, who attended him frequently 
in his expeditions, anticipates with delight a similar favor. 
Ovid too celebrates his praises in a letter addressed to his 
son from the place of his exile. Lucius Volcatius 'Pullus, 
who was consul with Augustus the year before the battle ol 
Actium, was the peculiar patron of Propertius, and still lives 
in his grateful verse. The patronage of the age, however, 
was not confined to the court. Far aloof from its charmed 
circle, in an assumed republican independence, lived Asinius 
Pollio. He had commenced his career as a palriol, and was 
placed by Cicero on an eejuaiity witli Cato in his love for 
Rome. He disappointed the hopes of the orator, however, 
by joining the party of Cajsar. On the death of the dictator, 
he offered his services, and the army in Spain whicli he com- 
manded, to the senate ; and immediately joined Antony at 
the critical period of his retreat into Gaul, after his defeat at 
Modena. He was present at the formation of the tiiumvirate, 
and shared in the spoils of the proscriptions. To the cause 
of Antony he adhered with tolerable steadiness, refusing to 
attend Augustus to the battle of Actium. Distinguished as 
a general, an orator, a poet, his style in history is preferred 
by Seneca to that of Livy himself. Endowed with immense 
wealth, he founded the first public Ubrary upon the Aven- 
tine, collected statues and other works of art, and patronized 
men of letters. The iburth eclogue of Virgil is a grateful 
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tribute for the protection of his farm ; and the odes of Horace 
show the ^iamiliarity which existed between the [X)et and his 
distinguished patron. From this review it would appear 
that all that patronage can do for literature, was likely to be 
done in the age of Augustus. Let us turn to its glorious 
cflects. These I prof)ose to consider under the heads of poetry 
and prose. The former I shall suixlivide into the various 
bianciies of c'j)ic, lyric, and satiric, elegiac and dramatic. 

And first. Of Epic Poetry. Since the days of Lucretius 
and Catullus, the softer and more retiring muses, who preside 
over the fictions and inspire the dreams of the imagination, 
had fled alarmed, from the din of war and the strife of po 
litical factions. The first to win them back, was he wh(» 
obtained the greatest measure of their piopitious influence. 
After this remark, I need scarcely pronounce the name of 
V'^irgil. 

Virgil was born at Andes, a village near Mantua, of mean 
[)arentagc, in 084. His studies were commenced at Cremona, 
and continued at Naples, whither he was removed at about 
the age of sixteen. Here he became conversant with Greek 
literature, and addicted himself especially to mathematics ; 
thus laying the foundation of that rich learning, luminous 
order, and exactness of expression, which afterwards distin- 
guished him. From Naples he returned to his own country, 
and resided on his farm. His admiration of Theocritus, and 
liis own daily employments, soon led him to try his hand, 
also, on the rustic pipe. In 711, he composed the Alexis, 
which was rapidly followed by the Daphnis, Silenus, and 
PaljEinon. In the last, he expresses gratitude to Pollio, for 
protecting him hitherto from the edict of confiscation, which 
had gone forth against the whole district, from the triumviral 
tyrants. Soon, however, Pollio being obliged to withdraw 
his protection, the poet was dispossessed by force. Under 
the patronage of Varus, he went twice to Rome, and obtained 
restoration, through Meecenas, in the commencement of 714, 
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Jn which year he produced his Tityrua. In the same year, 
and tire following, all the remaining Eclogues, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the tenth, were written. In 714, his 
increasing reputation and tlie unhealthy situation of his 
farm, induced him to seek the capital. His private fortune 
was increased by the liberality of Maecenas ; and such was 
his influence with the statesmen, that he was enabled to 
insure to Horace a favourable reception, (Hor. Sat. Lib. I. 6.) 
With Horace and Maecenas he afterwards undertook that 
journey to Brundusium, so humorously described by the gay 
satirist. The bustle and luxury of Rome were ill adapted 
to the retiring nature and delicate health of Virgil. He w^as 
even annoyed by the applause of the people, wdiich met him 
alike in the theatre and in the streets. He returned in 717, 
in his thirty-third year, to Naples, and devoted the next seven 
years to the Georgies, which were undertaken at the request 
of Maecenas. The ^neid w^as commenced in 724, and 
brought to a conclusion in eight or nine years. The effect 
produced by reading the sixth book, in the presence of Au- 
gustus and Octavia, is well known. Having flnished his 
poem, he took it with him to Greece, that he might correct 
and polish it at leisure in that land of poetry. On his de- 
parture, Horace addressed to him the beautiful and affectionate 
ode, “ Sic te diva potens Cypri,” <fcc. After residing some 
months at Athens, he w’as induced, by his declining health, 
and the presence of the emperor, to return to Italy in his 
suite. He scarcely survived the voyage, dying at Brundu- 
sium, of a pulmonary complaint, a few days after his arrival. 
This event happened in the fifty-first year of his age, A. U. 
734. On his death-bed, he requested his friends, Varius and 
Tucca, to burn the A^neid, as an unfinished poem. If this 
were not the wandering of sickness, it arose, no doubt, from 
the high conceptions entertained by him, in common with 
many of his countrymen, of possible perfection. Augustus 
interposed to prevent this sacrilege. He complied, however, 
VOL. II. 38 
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with another request of the poet, and transferred his bone?*' 
to his favorite Parthenope. The sack ed remains are scattered 
to the winds; but his tomb still stai ds upon the heights of 
Posilippo, and overlooks the scene which, living, he loved to 
contemplate : the ricli Campanian fu'Uls, tlic placid bay, the 
far-reaching promontory , the piclui*es([ue islands, the smoke- 
rrowned summit of Vesuvius. 

The Pastorals of Virgil are the h^ast original of all his 
poems. In them, he professedly imitated Theocritus ; bor- 
rowed Iiis characters and descriptions, and in many instances 
almost translated his language. His very scenery is Sicilian, 
and seldom such as he himself had observed on the banks 
of the Mincius. In the hands of Virgil, the personages of 
the Greek poet lose their distinguishing traits and rustic 
originality ; and become tame, elegant, and uniform. The 
sentiments and images of the Greek i)oet are, on the other 
hand, purified from coarseness, pruned in their redundance, 
and clothed in all the lustre of language, by the Mantuan 
bard. The first, fourth, fifth, and ninth Eclogues, being 
founded on events of his own times, are more original in 
their plan, though passages are still imitated from Theocritus. 
^Vhe Georgies is the most complete and finished poem in 
any language ; and is as remarkable for majesty and mag- 
nificence of diction, as the Pastorals for sweetness and har 
mony. Even in this agricultural poem, however, written 
on a subject in which the Romans were pre-eminently skilled, 
the author still manifests his attachment to Grecian literature, 
and his veneration for Grecian models. Many parts of the 
first two books are imitated from tlie Phenomena of Aratus, 
and Works and Days of Hesiod. The last two, treating 
of the breeding of cattle and management of bees, are entirely 
original. ^Uhe mode in which Virgil adorns the driest details 
and gives them a poetic character, is truly admirable. A 
celebrated example j is the manner in which he describes 
the efleoiff of grafting, 
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“ nec loiigum tempus, ct iiigenp 

“ Exiit ad ccelum ramin felicior arbos, 

“ Miraturquc novas froiides ct non sua — Liu. ii. HO. 

His episodes, particularly his invocations of the gods, and 
addresses to Augustus ; his splendid panegyric of Italy, 
commencing “ sed neque Medorum sylvan, ditissima terra 
his sweet and refreshing praises of a country life, “ O fortu- 
natos nimium sua si bona noriiil agricolas f his sublime 
tind pathetic history of Orpheus and Eurydice ; are among 
the most elegant, brilliant, and magnificent passages in the 
whole circle, of versificaiion. 

We come next to the A'lneid, the greatest poem of Virgil, 
and of Roman literature. His genius seems to have been 
peculiarly adapted to the noble epic. It was not of that 
excital)le and enthusiastic kind, which bursts at once into 
inspiration, and exhausts itself in the transports of a moment ; 
but of that calm, and enduring, and comprehensive character, 
which is fitted to grapple with a mighty subject ; to conceive 
an extensive plan ; to arrange its various parts ; to bestow 
perfection upon each ; and to enrich the whole with every 
ornament which fiincy can gather from earth or bring down 
from heaven. The chief design of Virgil seems to have 
been, to commemorate the ancient origin of his country, and 
to dignify with verse the Latian fables and superstitions. 
Subservient to this, was a desire to exalt the character of 
Augustus and his court, by identifying them with the Trojan 
heroes. There is, indeed, a strong typical analogy between 
the character and history of .®neas and that of the emperor. 
Both were professedly descended from Venus, and both re- 
sembled Apollo. They escaped, respectively, the snares of 
Dido and Cleopatra, and each vanquished his rival. The 
many episodes, which turn on the premature deaths of 
amiable and beloved youths, Euryalus, Pallas, and Lausus, 
and which occur only in the last books, have a manifest 
reference to the death of Marcellus. Tiirnus, certainly, 
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resembles Antony in character, and there are many agree-' 
incnts in their history. The establishment of A5neas in 
Italy is, however, the ostensible subject and scope of the 
poem. The grand objection urged by critics, in every age, 
especially against this work of Virgil, is the want of invention, 
the most essential quality of a poet. They do not deny him 
that species of invention, which consists in new combinations 
of pre-occupied ideas and events ; but they allege, that he 
contrives few new incidents, and suggests few original images. 
These faults must be, in part, attributed to that tendency to 
imitation, already so frequently alluded to, which prevailed 
so universally among his countrymen. Still, the olyection 
must be allowed to detract considerably from his reputation ; 
a diminution which he suffers, however, in common with 
almost all poets, both ancient and modern. The principal 
objects of his imitation, have been the Odyssey and Iliad, 
for the wandering and wars of his hero ; the Argonautica 
of Apollonius Rhodius, for the adventure with Dido ; and 
the old Cyclic poems of the Greeks, the IXiov ^egifig and IXiov 
iktxgoL and Ta Tpwiw, for the destruction of Troy. If we 
consider the variety so necessary to the epic, we shall place 
Virgil above all poets. He combines the romantic adventures 
of the Odyssey, with the warlike scenes of the Iliad ; the 
glowing narrative of the fate of Ilium, with the sublime and 
tender tragedy of Dido ; the philosophy and mythology of 
the descent into hell, with games and sacrifices in the upper 
air. In the disposition of his events, he rushes, like Homer, 
at once “ in medias res.” But his commencement resembles 
rather the natural introduction of the Odyssey, which opens 
in the island of Calypso, than the abrupt and sudden begin- 
ning of the Iliad. The episodes of the Latin poet are skilfully 
managed. He has often been reproached, however, for 
deficiency in the delineation of character. The charge is 
just, in part Yet AiSnefis is dignified and grand throughout ; 
Dido is interesting and affecting, from the moment when 
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Cupid, Uiider the form of lulus, first uestles in her liosoni, 
to tliat when her disembodied shade flits silently by her 
seducer in the lower woild. l^yrrhus, in the second book, 
is portrayed with great spirit. Latinus is a good represen- 
tative of a weak old man. Evander and Mezen ti us arc 
finely contrasted ; and the paternal affection of the latter is 
brought out in strong relief from the general blackness of 
his character. The intrepidity of Camilla, the modesty of 
Lavinia, and the fury of Amata, are sufficiently distinguish- 
ing ; and the frankness and gallantry of Turnus have 
always made him the favorite of the reader. In his descrip- 
tions of nature, Virgil excels sill other poets. His life was 
rural, and passed in retirement, amid the most beautiful 
scenery of Italy. He shines, too, in his allegorical characters. 
His Alecto, his Fame, his inhabitants of the portal of hell, 
are pregnant with meaning. The sentiments of tlie iEneid 
are naturally introtluced, and have, therefore, nothing didactic 
or dogmatic. In their style, Virgil and Racine lie, in the 
opinion of Hume, nearest the centre, and aie the fartliest 
removed from the extremes of simpliciiy and refinement.” 
The propriety, the elegance, and unequalled majesty of his 
diction, have been often and justly celebrated. His taste 
was almost faultless. The only other authentic remains of 
Virgil are the interpolated Culex, and the Copa, a good- 
humored convivial song. 

Varius, the friend of Virgil and Horace, though principal- 
ly celebrated as a tragic author, wrote also heroic verses on 
the exploits of Augustus and Agrippa. All his works have 
perished. The same oblivion has overtaken the works of 
Valgius, whom Horace has compared to Homer himself ; 
and the poem of Albinovanus on the exploits of Germani* 
cus. The Thebaid of Ponticus, the Actium of Rabirius, the 
Sicilian war of Severus, the exploits of Hercules by Cams, 
and the colonization of Padua under Antenor, by Largus, 
have, all likewise perished. 
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Contemporary with Virgil, and his equal in celebrity, liveu 
the great lyric poet of the Romans. Jjyric poetry, we have 
seen, was cultivated with success by Catullus under the re- 
public. Horace now took up the lyre, and touched its strings 
with surpassing mastery. He was l)orn in hS9 at Venusium, 
a town on tlie confiiies of Apulia and liucania. His father 
was a freed-nian, and possessed a farm on the banks of the 
Aufidus. When tlie poet was ten years old, liis father sold 
the farm and came to the capitol, wliere he was made col- 
lector of imposts. The poet was educated at Rome in a 
manner becoming a patrician, and was afterwards sent to 
complete his studies at Athens. He was there on the arrival 
of Brutus and Cassius in Greece, and immediately joined 
their army. At Philippi he confesses that h(', threw away 
his shield and fled (Od. II. 7.) ; but tlie very frankness of 
the confession serves to show that he did not [irobably run 
away before the general rout. In 716 at the age of tw enty - 
seven he was recoinmendiul and presented to Miecenas by 
Virgil, and soon after received into his intimate acquaintance. 
They were not only patron and poet, but tender friends. 
Virgil and Propertius were able ])oets ; Horace was also a 
man of the world, delightful for his wit and cheerful temper. 
He attended Majcenas on most of his expeditions, had a 
place at his table, and refused for his sake the post of secre- 
tary, offered by the emperor. His mode of life was thorough- 
ly epicurean, devoted to literary ease and tranquil pleasures, 
and divided between Rome, his Tiburtine villa, and his Sa- 
bine farm. 

His works are generally divided into odes, epodes, satires, 
and epistles. His odes are various in their nature and mer- 
it ; now^ partaking of the convivial mirth or amorous breath- 
ings of Anacreon, and now emulating the heroic strains of 
Pindar himself. He borrowed very largely from the Greeks, 
especially from Alcaeus, Pindar, and Sappho. Some of his 
odes indeed, are mere translations ; others are parodies ; and 
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rtil bear the impress ol' Greek origin. HLs occasional odes 
are probably the most original. His erotic compositions are 
geiipialiy in a light and wanton strain. His convivial and 
social odes are usually gay, but interspersed also with les- 
sons of wisdom. His moral odes arc forcibly directed against 
the luxury and corruptions of the iige ; and endeavor to re- 
store the ancient purity of manners and reverence for religion. 
'Fhe political odes owe little to the Greek, and refer to the most 
prominent events of Roman history. ^I'hey breathe a spirit of 
wisdom, moderation and humanity, while they are themselves 
instinct with all the fire of genius. Horace has been extolled 
in all ages for his delicacy of thought, accuracy and anima- 
tion of description, and harniony of versification. He is pecu- 
liarly celebrated, however, for that inimitable grace, that “cu- 
riosa felicitas,” which makes every Une that he has Avritten 
appear the best possible, both in conception and expression. 
The epodes are written in iambic verse, and are chiefly inv^ec- 
tives in the coarse style of Archilocus. In satire Horace is 
entirely original. His style is purified from the grossness of 
Lucilius by the refinement of the age in which he lived ; 
and license is restrained in him by the influence of an abso- 
lute government. A wide field however was still left open 
for the satiric poet. There existed no comedy to stand in 
competition Avith his delineations, while the affectations of a 
luxurious, and the fallacies of a philosophic age, furnished 
ample materials for the exercise of wit. Accordingly the sa- 
tires of Horace aflbrd the most complete and amusing pic- 
ture of the manners induced by the increase of wealth, the 
loss of liberty, and the introduction of a splendid court. He 
manifests in them also a quick perception of character, and a 
wide acquaintance both with books and men. His character- 
istic ease and good humor still distinguish him, even in the 
exercise of his satiric wit. The epistles are supposed by some 
to have been originally comprehended in the same work with 
the satires, all being comprised under the title of Sermones. 
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They are, however, essentially distinct. Each epistle seehi^- 
to have been written for the entertainment, instruction, or re- 
formation of a friend. They are chiefly ethical or critical. 
The Ars Poetica is of the latter class. It has been disputed 
whether this celebrated work was intended as a desultory 
composition or systematic treatise ; whether it referred to a 
single s|>ecies of poetry, or the art in general. The opinion 
of Bishop Hurd is, that it refers solely to the drama ; and he 
maintains that when examined with this view, it is a regular 
w^ell conducted piece. Wieland, however, conjectures that 
this work was composed at the desire of Piso, the father, in 
order to dissuade his elder son from indulging his inclina- 
tion for writing poetry, for which he probably w’^as but ill 
qualified, by exposing the disgrace which attends bad poets, 
and by pointing out the difficulties of the art ; which Horace 
has accordingly done under the semblance of instructing him 
in its precepts. The critical writings of Horace are esteem- 
ed by Hurd, the best and most exquisite of his productions. 
Without going so far, we may confess that, as critical poems, 
though often imitated, they are still unrivalled. 

The origin of Latin Elegy has been already traced in two 
of the productions of Catullus. Tibullus was his earliest 
successor. The year when this poet wtis born is disputed. 
It occurred probably between 695 and 700, and took place 
at Rome. His own extravagance, and the confiscations of 
the triumvirate, reduced his property ; yet he seems to have 
had enough to live in comfort in his paternal villa at Pedum 
about twenty miles from Rome. Though fond of a retired 
life, his friendship for Messala induced him to attend that 
commander on several of his expeditions. He was endowed 
with elegant manners, and a handsome person, and devoted 
to that profligacy now so common among his degenerate 
countrymen. His health was always delicate, and he died 
prematurely in 734. He fell upon evil times, when manners 
were universally corrupt, and the Roman fair especially. 
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cvefi of the highest rank, were both licentious and venal. 
Disap{K>inied alike in love and ambition, tlie acute feelings 
of the jK)et were rendered irritable, melancholy, and capri- 
cious. The traces both of the times and of his character 
are strongly marked in his works, l lis erotic elegies are 
the most numerous, and breathe in the most exquisite and 
touching language, the spirit of licentious yet complaining 
love. They alford a complete picture of a mind at once 
passionate and melancholy. Fear, hope, pride, and love, 
chase each other through his verse, all colored, however, by 
a prevailing tinge of sadness. Kis rural elegies exhibit de- 
lightful ])ictiires of retiremcjit, of a j)easant’s happiness, and 
the employnionts of a country life, llis devotional elegies 
are chiefly addressed to the rustic and domestic deities. Mis 
panegyrics are labored and pedantic, ^'he soul of Tibullus 
was attuned to sadness. His most mournful notes, like those 
of the nightingale, are the sweetest. He loves to complain, 
to accumulate melancholy images, to dwell and expatiate 
even on the subjects of death, the gra\'e. and the agony of 
bereaved friends. He was born at Rotne, and is truly Roman 
in his verse. He borrowed from no Chccian source ; and 
his mistress was his only muse. 

Propertius, who next succeeds, was born in Umbria about 
the year 700. He tvas of an equestrian family ; but lost 
his property in his boyhood by its partition among the sol- 
diery. Coming to Rome, he soon attracted the attention of 
Maecenas ; who assigned him a house in his own gardens, 
and favored him with his friendship. The circumstances of 
his biography are little known ; and the period of his death 
is undetermined. His whole life was devoted to licentious 
love, and his genius to the celebration of his passion. His 
first three books are almost entirely erotic. His last is chiefly 
heroical and didactic, its subjects being drawn from Roman 
history and fable. The concluding elegy of this book of his 
works is called the “Q.ueen of Elegies.” It represents 
VOL. 11. 39 
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Cornelia, a noble Roman matron, as standing before the 
judgment seat of Minos, and casting a glance backward. 
She consoles her husband and molher, and exhorts her 
daughter to persevere in a life of virtue and chastity, in a 
manner at once pathetic and sublime. Propertius is an 
imitator of the Greeks ; and carries his learning and fertility 
of allusion to an extreme which is even |)cdantic. He is less 
passionate and natural, more ambitious and elaborate, than 
Tibullus. At the same time, he excels liis pjcdecessor in 
richness of fancy, power of thought, and veliemeiice of ex- 
pression. Though inferior therefore to Tibullus in elegiac 
verse, lie might perhaps have rivalled even Virgil in the 
epic had he followed the recommendation of Maicenas, and 
courted the favors of Calliojie, rather than those of a terres- 
trial mistress. 

Ovid was born in 711, at Sulmo in the Abmzzo, about 
ninety miles from Rome. He was of an equestrian family, 
and in his boyhootl was taken to the capital for education. 
He was destined for the bar, and practised with success the 
art of oratory in the schools of the rhetoricians. In due 
time he went to Athens to complete his education, and after- 
wards visited the principal cities of Asia. On his return he 
went through some of the lower judicial offices ; but the 
death of his brother opening to him the prospect of a com- 
petent fortune, he abandoned the law and resigned himself 
to his original inclination for verse. He lived, like Horace, 
in the world, enjoyed the society of men of letters, received 
the countenance of Messala and Fabius, and for sometime 
basked in the sunshine of court favor. At the age of fifty- 
one, however, having survived all the great poets who had 
adorned the earlier pail of the reign of Augustus, he was 
suddenly banished to a remote corner of the empire. The 
cause of his exile is a matter of dispute. It probably was 
his accidental detection of Julia, the granddaughter of 
Augustin^ ill some disgraceful intrigue. Whatever was the 
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'cause, the pretext was the licentiousness of his verse, parti- 
cularly in his Art of Love. The place of his banishment 
was on the shore of the Kiixine, not far from the mouth of 
the Danube. Here he languished among barbarians, with- 
out books or society, without friend or companion, for nine 
long years ; and at Ictiglli expired luider these manifold 
hardship.^, at the age of sixty. His l)oiies were buried in a 
foreign soil. 

Ovid commenced liis poetical career witli some attempts 
at heroic sulfierts, wiiich, however, were soon abandoned. 
The earliest of his poems now extant, are forty-nine amatory 
elegies in the style of Tibullus and Propertius. They are 
called “ Amorcs,” and are almost a record of his own in- 
trigues. They are gay and wanton, full of ingenious con- 
ceptions and graceful images, instinct and overflowing with 
life, and youth, and joy. H^he Heroides, also written in 
elegiac verse, and twenty-one in number, are ej)istles sup|)osed 
to be addressed by tlic heroines of history or fable to the 
objects of their aflcctiojis. Dido, and Ariadne, nial Dejanira, 
and Sappho, give utterance to tiieir distresses and emotions 
in passionate and pathetic’, solilorjuics. The coJu*e})tion is cer- 
tainly ingenious, and is clocjucntly executed, llie “ de Arte 
Amandi,” and the de Remedio Amoris,’^ partake of the 
character of the Amores, and exhibit throughout a prodi- 
gality of wit and the utmost exulwrance of fancy. The 
“ Fasti” is a poetic history of the origin and observance of 
the Roman festivals. The order of the work is regulated 
by the calendar, and the subject is little ada{)ted to the dis- 
play of poetic genius. At the termination of the sixth book 
and month, the poet grew tired of his occupation. The 
Fasti exhibit great erudition, and contain occasionally pas- 
sages of remarkable ingenuity and beauty. The Tristia 
and the Epistote e Ponto, differ from each other merely in 
the circumstance, that the latter are addressed to his friends 
by name, while in the former, written during the earlier 
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yeav^ of Xw oainos were oioiltcd fov feav of the em-'^ 
peror. They avo dcscriptitnis of tlie hardships of his life, 
coiTiplaiiits of his manifold mortifications and sorrows, peti- 
tions to his friends to procure his recall from exile. In his 
other works he seldom readies the heart ; these, being the 
effusions of real feeling, affect it strongly. That stern 
monitor adversity, also purified the morals of the poet. I 
have hitherto abstained from mentioning his Metamorphoses, 
because they constitute the sole work not written in elegiac 
verse. They were comfioscd just before his exile, and he 
had revised only the first three books at the time of that 
event. The last twelve never underwent any revision. The 
copiousness and variety of this celebrated work, its ingenuity 
of fiction, richness of ornament, and graces of style, the 
vivacity and exuberance which flasli or luxuriate on every 
page, have entitled it to that immortality which in his pero- 
ratio the author so proudly anticipates. It is not a task of 
much difficulty to estimate the merit of Ovid. His excel- 
lencies and his faults both lie upon the surface. He is the 
most lively, fluent, and brilliant of poets. He paints instead 
of describing, and places every object distinctly before his 
reader. On the other hand, his Avit often degenerates into 
conceits, and his fancy not seldom indulges in excessive 
ornament. His style too, wants the pruning hand of cor- 
rection. He exhibited in fact, great as was his genius, the 
first symptoms of that decline of taste which so rapidly took 
place after the Augustan age. 

Of Gallus, who is ranked by Q,uintilian on a level with 
Tibullus, Propertius, and Ovid, as an elegiac poet, nothing 
now remains. 

The dramatic literature of the Augustan age has also 
passed away, and left us no memorial. Ovid wrote a tragedy 
called Medea, and Varius treated the subject of Thyestes. 
Both are highly praised by Cluintilian. The only comic 
author was Melissus, whose productions Avere essentially 
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' Roman. The taste of the day was not favorable to the 
drama. Tiike that of the preceding age, it continued to be 
attached to the mime and pantomime. 

The prose writ ings of the Augustan age are few in iium- 
her ; and, with a single exception, of no very distinguished 
merit. The exception alluded to is Livy. 

Livy, the prince of Roman historians, was born at Padua, 
in the year 695, of a family of consular dignity and compe- 
tent estate. He was educated in his native province, and 
does not seem to have visited Rome until he was about to 
undertake Iiis history, which he commenced somewhere 
l>ctwcen the years 725 and 730. Soon after his arrival, he 
composed some historical and philosophical tracts, which so 
pleased Augustus, that he assigned him apartments in the 
palace, and gave liim access to all the archives of the state. 
For about twenty years, he continued to devote himself to 
his history. On the death of Augustus, he retired to Padua, 
where he died, mature in years and honors, in 770 or A. D. 
17, at the age of seventy-five. During life, every honor 
had been paid him by a grateful people, whose history he 
has immortalized ; and at his death, statues were erected to 
his memory. His great work consisted of one hundred and 
forty, or, as some say, of one hundred and forty-two books ; 
of which only thirty-five are extant. The first ten books 
bring down the narrative within a few years of the enterprise 
of Pyrrhus. The ten succeeding books are wanting. The 
narrative again begins in the twenty-first book, with the 
second Punic war, and is continued up to the time when the 
Romans resolved on the third, comprehending, also, the 
Macedonian and Syrian contests. We have already seen, 
that the materials for early Roman history were exceedingly 
defective, and were not well employed by the first annalist, 
Pabius Pictor. Him Livy seems to have followed with 
unhesitating faith, without consulting the few original records 
that remained. He did not even take Polybius for his guide, 
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in the second Punic war, with wliicli that judicious historian 
had been contemporary and familiar, though he seems to 
have relied on liis authority for the incidents that occurred 
between the second and third Punic wars. Nor does he 
seem to have examined the archives of any of the other 
states of Italy, except his native Padua. Livy, in fact, is 
not an accurate historian. He makes many mistakes in the 
military art, is careless in chronology, and inconsistent in 
giving credit at one time to an annalist and withdrawing it 
at another. Livy has also been accused of partiality. Of 
one species of partiality he was undoubtedly guilty. He 
was too ambitious of the honor of his country. His grand 
object, in his great work, is to erect a monument to the glory 
of Rome. This design stands forth prominently in every 
part, expands the soul and elevates the style of the author, 
and communicates an epic dignity to the prose of history. 
By this absorbing desire, lie is sometimes induced to palliate 
where he should condemn ; to condemn where he might 
excuse ; and betrayed into concealing the disasters of the 
state, into sending back Porsenna, discomfited, into Etruria, 
and introducing Camillus as the vanquisher of the Gauls. 
Without ever inventing, his patriotism sometimes led him to 
prefer a favorable tradition to an unpalatable fiict. 

Of that meaner partiality which concerns individuals or 
parties, no one has accused him. In his retirement at Padua, 
the student probably took but little interest in the contentions 
of the day, and thus escaped any strong political bias. 
Though favored by Augustus, he scorned to become the 
slave of his enmities. Such justice, indeed, did he do to the 
character of Pompey, that he was styled Pompeianus^ by 
the emperor himself. Credulity is frequently attributed to 
Livy ; but it must be remembered that his portents and his 
prodigies are given as characteristic of the superstitions of 
the age when they are said to have occurred, and are accom- 
panied by a general caution, and frequently by a particular 
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Teservation. The moral and political instruction of Livy is 
generally interwoven easily and skilfully with his discourse, 
or delivered in the speeches of his characters. His portraits 
are less elaborate than tliose of Sallust ; but are always 
pleasing, interesting, and finely marked. His style is spirited 
and eloquent; and, though diffuse, never languid. His 
choice of words is elegant, his expressions dignified, his pe- 
riods harmonious. The Patavinity attributed to him as a 
fault, by the fastidious and somewhat envious Asinius PoUio, 
lias been propagated from jieii to pen vvilhout ever having 
been explairuid. We may safely believe that it existed and 
exists no where but in the hypercritical brain of the original 
projector, and those who have caught up the assertion with- 
out knowing what it means. Upon the wdiole, then, we 
shall be inclined to leave Livy in possession of the title by 
which he is characterized in the beginning of this notice— 
the prince of Roman historians.* 


DECLINE OP LITERATURE UNDER THE EMPIRE. 

It is one of the most melancholy tasks to which moitality 
is subject, to w^atch the declining strength of those who are 
near and dear ; to mark the fading cheek, the eye clouded 
with dimness, the hoary head, the diminished limb, tlie tot- 
tering form, where we have once exulted in the beauty and 
strength of a vigorous manhood. It is with similar sadness 
that we trace the decline of nations in jiower or in intellect. 
It is with similar regret that we lament that law of the uni- 
verse, that perpetual and inevitable destiny, which orders 


* The less distinguished prose writers of the Augustan age, noticed by the 
lecturer, are here omitted. 
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this decay “ ut ad summum perductse rursus ad iiilimuin 
velocius quidein quam ascciidebaiit relabantur.” The causes 
of the decline of the Roman literature after tlie Augustan 
age, are numerous and various. The most obvious is the 
loss of political freedom. The paternal reign of Augustus 
had been employed in cautiously strengthening the imperial 
power, so that it was transmitted to his successor an absolute 
and confirmed despotism. The connection between freedom 
and letters has been too often dwelt on to need explanation 
here. Literature has always withered beneath the touch of 
despotism. The character of the successors of Augustus 
gave new efficacy to this deadly influence. The gloomy 
Tiberius, the mad Caligula, the feeble Claudius, the ferocious 
Nero, and the savage Domitian, governed tlie empire of the 
world for almost a century, Avith an interruption only of 
fourteen years, which embraced the reigns of Galina, Otho, 
and Vitellius, and of Vespasian and Titus. The virtuous 
sway of Trajan, Adrian, find the Antonines, served for a 
time, it is true, to arrest the progress of decay *, but after 
them succeeded an alternation of tyranny and anarchy, 
which shattered the frame of government, and speedily 
reduced the Roman people almost to their ancient barbarism. 

To the loss of freedom, we may add as another conspicu- 
ous corruptor, the loss of virtue. Vice, the offspring of igno- 
rance, cannot be the friend of letters. There never, probably, 
existed upon earth such a vortex of corruption as that which 
raged at Rome under the emperors. It swallowed up all 
public and private principles. Allegiance was but a name, 
and patriotism a shadow. The faith of promises was no 
bond, the obligation of gratitude no tie. Female virtue, that 
hallowed principle upon which are founded all the dearest 
relations of society, was scarcely expected in the successors 
of Lucretia and Cornelia. Honor and self-respect, those 
grand preservatives of the decencies, if not of the duties, 
were cast aside for the applauses of a mob or the favor of a 
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profligate emperor. Treachery stole into the privacies of 
life ; informers betrayed to the prison and the axe the few 
virtuous men that remained, dwelling like strangers among 
their kind. In such a state of things, it is obvious that lite- 
rature could not long survive. To these causes were added 
others more direct. The influx of foreigners to the capital, 
and their control in learning, destroyed that pure urbanity 
of style on which the Romans, of the days of Cicero and 
Virgil, had so much prided themselves, and engrafted the 
conceits of France and Spain on the majestic trunk of Latin 
literature. The corjujRion of taste, besid(;s, naturally ac- 
companied that of morals and government, and was even 
accelerated by additional causes, ^riie ] ml die recitations, 
especially, by which authors were wont to publish their 
works, first introduced into Rome by Pollio, led to a desire 
of producing a momentary effect on an audience, instead of 
making a permanent impression r>n the piddic mind. Florid 
ornaments, an antithetic style, and a declamatory pomp, 
were the natural fruits of such a system ; and show them- 
selves even so early as in the works of Ovid. But from tliis 
general preamble, I hasten to a particular consideration of 
the authors of the period under review, dividing the.m iis 
formerly into tactical and prose w^viters. 


LUCAN. 

Lucan, the nephew of Seneca, was the earliest as well as 
the most successful cultivator of epic poetry in what wc have 
termed the imperial age. lie was born of an equestrian 
family, at Corduba, in Spain, A. D. 38, but brought to Rome 
in infancy, and placed by his uncle about the person of Nero. 
By favor of his school-fellow, he was made quaestor and 
augur. Their poetic rivalry, however, soon produced a 
VOL. II. 40 
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coolness between them, and Lucan was so daring as to win 
a prize from the emperor at a public recitation. For Uiis 
imprudence, he was forbidden in future to declaim in public. 
Thus disaffected, he took part in the conspiracy of Piso ; and, 
being detected, gave up the names of his accomplices, among 
whom he included his own mother, Ainicia. This baseness 
did not save his life ; but only procured him a choice of the 
mode of his death. He opened his veins, and expired at the 
age of twenty-seven, A. D. 65. His combat of Hector and 
Achilles, written at the age of twelve years ; his Conflagra- 
tion of Rome; his Saturnalia; and his tragedy, entitled 
Medea — have all perished. His Pharsalia, in ten books 
alone remains. It can hardly be called an epic. It wants 
both unity and machinery. It is rather an historic poem. 
The sul)ject is most noble : the victory achieved over the 
liberties of Rome. If the jxjera be soin .mes inferior to the 
subject, we must remember that it was the work ol* a young 
man ; while we lament that a longer life did not enable him 
to assume his proper rank by tlie side of the greatest poets 
of every age. His grand defect is want of unity of action : 
we find no single object in the poem. It begins with the 
origin of the strife between Caesar and Pomi)ey, and follows 
the order of chronology until it breaks ofl‘, unfinished, at the 
escape of Caesar in the attack on the Pharos at Alexandria. 
Another fault is his partiality. He exaggerates the virtues 
of Pompey, and is unjust to the great qualities of his rival. 
His subject, though a noble one, was too modern. It was 
not sufficiently consecrated by age ; it was not yet veiled 
and magnified by the mists of antiquity ; it allowed no scope 
for the creations of fancy. The poem bears marks of a 
glowing and vigorous genius, and abounds in noble and 
animating sentiments. His comparison of Pompey to the 
majestic but decaying oak, is one of the happiest touches of 
the poetic pencil. His Cato is a sublime personification of the 
Stoic philosophy, of which the poet was himself a disciple. 
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The faults of his age are also those of Lucan. Excessive 
ornament, pedantic learning, and declamatory pomp, chill 
the native fire, and veil the native sublimity of the poet. 
His splendid but wild’ panegyric upon the infamous Nero, in 
the first book, where he entreats the emperor, upon his 
ascending the celestial courts and assuming his place among 
the gods, to take care not to press too much upon the ex- 
treme parts of the sphere, but to fix his station in the centre, 
lest his divine weight should destroy the equipoise of the 
heavens, is an illustration at once of the brilliancy and ex- 
travagance of his imagination. 


SATIRIC POETRY OF THE EMPIRE. 

PERSIUS— JUVENAL. 

A CORRUPT age is the natural element of satiric verse. 
The general degeneracy of tlie Romans at this unhappy 
period, naturally excited the indignation of the few Avho 
continued attached to ancient manners, and preserved in 
their hearts, as in a sanctuary, the sacred fire of freedom. 
“ Difficile est satyram non .scribere,” is the declaration of 
Juvenal. 

The first who gave vent to this indignation in satiric 
verse, was Persius, who was born A. D. 34, of a distinguished 
equestrian family, at Volterra. He lived a retired and stu- 
dious life, remarkable for his modesty and domestic affection, 
and died at the early age of twenty-eight, under the reign 
of Nero. His satii es were published after his death. They 
are contained in one book ; and, according to the modern 
division, are six in number. They are employed in ridiculing 
the ill-directed ]f)oetic mania of his age, the effeminacy of the 
Roman youth, the presumption of youthful governors ; and 
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ill treating pliilosophic subjects of various kinds. In his 
satire on the age, he is too general. He lived, in fact, but 
little with his contemporaries. Though ‘‘ among them,” he 
was not “ of them.” The iniquities of his day have stripped 
his satire of all the playfulness of Horace, and have commu- 
nicated to it a gravity demanded by the occasion. The 
obscurity of his style is his grand defect. So great, indeed, 
is it, that but for the ancient scholiasts, he would be unin - 
telligible to a modern reader. His pure and elevated senti- 
ments, however, reward the labor necessary to discover them. 

Contemporary with Persius, lived Juvenal, a satirist of 
quite a di/rerent character. He was of humlJe birth, and 
came into the world about A. D. 42, at the little town of 
A(|uiiiium. He directed his first satire, (now the seventh) 
at the age of forty, against the comedian Paris, the all- 
powerful favorite of Domitian. The greater part of his 
satires were composed under the mild reigns of Trajan 
and Adrian, and then only recited in public. Adrian, who 
had a favorite comedian of his own, taking umbrage at a 
recitation of the above named satire against Paris, banished 
the poet at the age of eighty, under pretext of honoring him 
with the command of a legion stationed in Egypt or Libya. 
He died in exile. Sixteen of his satires remain to us. They 
fire directed against all the follies and vices of his age. 
They paint, in language of indignant abhorrence, the hy- 
pocrisy of its philosophers, the subserviency of its degraded 
senate, the insolence of the rich towards the poor, the con- 
temptuous behavior of their very patrons towards men of 
letters, the licentiousness, vanity and cupidity of the Roman 
fair, the obscene indulgences of the degenerate patricians, 
the luxury of the table, the baseness of parasites, the lax 
administration of law, the hcensc and indolence of the sol- 
diery, the neglected education of the young, and the grasping 
avarice of the old. If we may judge of a man’s character by 
his works, Juvenal was a man^oC the severest probity. His 
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satires breathe a flowing love of virtue, and intense hatred 
of her opposite. I le differs from and excels Persius, in that 
he did not borrow his arms from the schools, but from actual 
communion with the world. He himself relies upon the 
indignation with which a knowledge of life had furnished 
him, for supplying all the defects of his genius. His manner 
is less easy and natural, but more pointed and severe, than 
that of Horace. The friend of Mcecenas laughs at the follies 
of his age : the victim of Adrian frowns at the vices of his. 
Horace passes lightly from object to object : Juvenal observes 
a regular method, suggested, probably, by his habits as an 
orator. His style is full of energy and fire, though destitute 
of the graces of the Augustan poet. Gems of peerless lustre 
abound in his works, yet not unmixed with the glitter of 
false ornament, so much encouraged by the taste of the age 
in which he lived. He has great force and dignity, a vivid 
and glowing fancy, an overpowering eloquence; yet he 
sometimes degenerates into inflation and obscurity. In his 
description of the profligacy of his contemporaries, there is 
a plainness and minuteness often offensive to the delicacy 
of taste, and perhaps equally so to that of morals. A too 
minute and glowing picture of the licentiousness of his age, 
in all its monstrous yet seductive lineaments, was likelier to 
deprave than to reform. It would, therefore, have been 
l>etter, had the champion of virtue left vice more enveloped 
in her pall, and confined himself to sketching, with a bold 
and indignant liand, a dark outline of her features. 
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TACITUS. 

C. Cornelius Tacitus, one of the brightest ornaments 
of Roman literature, was born in the year of our Lord 60. 
His family was plebeian ; but his virtue, genius and elociuence 
raised him to the highest honors of the state. He was praetor 
under Domitian, and consul under Nerva. The year of his 
death is unknown. It is certain, however, that he lived 
some years in the second century. His first work was the 
Ufe of his father-in-law, Julius Agricola, and was published 
A. D. 98. It is the noblest tribute to the memory of an 
individual ever paid by the pen of history. One knows 
scarcely which to admire most ; the great and amiable clia- 
racter of the hero, or the truth, sensibility and dignity which 
pervade the work of the biographer. His second work was 
his treatise, “ De Moribus Germanorum.” It is a political 
and geographical description of that part of Germany which 
was known to the Romans. In his geography, Tacitus is 
incorrect: his moral descriptions are ficcurate and living 
pictures. In his old age, and under the reign of Trajan, 
Tacitus composed two great historical works, which, unfor- 
tunately, have come to us in a mutilated state. The first 
was a history of his own times, “ Historiarum libri,” com- 
mencing with the accession of Galba, and ending with the 
death of Domitian, embracing thus a space of twenty-nine 
years. The work must have been voluminous, as the first 
four and part of the fifth books, which remain to us, cover a 
space of httle more than a year. He next composed his 
Annales, in sixteen books, containing the history of Rome 
from the death of Augustus to that of Nero. The first four 
books, part of the fifth, the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and 
the greater portion of the fourteenth, remain to us, containing 
the reign of Tiberius, the end of that of Claudius, and al- 
most the whole of that of Nero. 
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Tacitus came to the task of history with a mind nourished 
from infancy by all that was great in the productions of 
republican Rome, glowing with patriotism, and vividly 
alive to the recollections of ancient virtue; with a spirit 
which scorned every servile sentiment, disdained the luxury, 
effeminacy, and profligacy of his age, and mourned, with 
the profound feeling which belongs to great minds, over the 
corruption and degeneracy of his country. To this moral 
fitness for his task, he added a penetrating genius, which 
looked at once into the motives of men, and has disclosed, 
to the abhorrence of posterity, the most secret intentions of 
tyranny ; a judgment, which discerned the connection of 
causes and effects, and found means to illustrate it to others ; 
an imagination, which supplied for every picture the richest 
colors, and outlines the most striking and sublime ; a wit, 
which, always preserving the dignity of history, yet well 
knew hoAV to chastize the vices and the follies of mankind. 
This assemblage of qualities and talents was adorned by all 
that art could bestow. Master of all the richness and all the 
energy of his language, he imprints, perhaps, more deeply 
than any other author, his sentiments and thoughts upon 
the very soul of his reader. His pen has the graphic power 
of the pencil ; and he paints not to the imagination merely, 
but to the heart. ^ His mind was as rich in the treasures of 
philosophy as of history; and, without interrupting the 
course of the narrative, his sententious periods overflow witli 
the living oracles of wisdom. His style is more concise even 
than that of Sallust. Often, it should seem, language fails 
in expressing the crowd of ideas that flows in upon his mind. 
His sentences frequently suggest only the elements of specu- 
lation, upon which the sagacity of the reader may expatiate. 
This mode of writing has led to a little occasional obscurity, 
his only fault. But the obscurity of Tacitus is like the duller 
surface of a diamond in its native state : penetrate the outer 
covering, and the gem within is always precious, pure, and 
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briQiant. According to the best authorities, Tacitus also 
wrote the celebrated dialogue, de Claris Oratoribus, sive de 
causis corruptsB eloquentiae,’’ by some ascribed to duintilian, 
and by others to the younger Pliny. The principal subject 
of the dialogue is a comparison of ancient and modern orators, 
together with a development of the causes of the decline of 
eloquence since the republic. Though written by Tacitus 
in his youth, it is full of ingenious and profound remarks, 
and decisions of great value in literary history. I have 
dwelt, perhaps, too long upon the merits of this extraordinary 
man. The fault, however, is surely most excusable. His 
works are the last and most beautiful oasis in tlie deseil wc 
are traversing : his moral grandeur and literary excellence 
are like palm-trees, rising beside the last fountain of the arid 
waste, refreshing with grateful shade, and delighting by 
tlieir vigorous growth and lofty elevation. 
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THE REVIVAL OF LETTERS IN ITALY. 

\V !•: have traced tlie rise and progress of one Italian liter- 
ature. We have left its ancient seat and citadel in the hands 
of ignorant barbarians, and its territories occupied by succes- 
sive hordes mingled Avith each other, like the wave that fol- 
lows wave upon the seashore, once separate but soon con- 
founded. We have seen the language of Cicero and Virgil 
decline from its pristine purity, and finally yield to the dia- 
lects of the invaders, as the former masters of the world 
had yielded to their arms. Let us not suppose, hovvevt^r, 
that a language entirely new was substituted. A greatiium- 
l)er of words indeed introduced by the comiucrors ; by 
far the greater number still belonged to the coiuiuered. 
Their inflections and terminations of course were materially 
changed by the barbarous terms with which they Avere uni- 
ted, and the barbarous organs by which they Averc pronoun- 
ced. It was long before this new language acquired either 
universality or stability. Almost every village had its Teu- 
tonic chief, and formed for itself a medium of communication 
constituting a peculiar dialect. To this very day the idioms 
of Lodi and Pavia, places within sight of Milan, differ mate- 
rially from each other, and from that of the capital. To 
ripen and mellow these uncouth and discordant tongues into 
the soft and classic language of modern Italy, required the 
lapse of centuries. Nor were all these centuries stages of 
progressive improvement. The genius of Charlemagne at 
VOL. 11. 41 
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one time shone forth as the harbing-er of day to benighted 
and troubled Europe : but it proved only a meteor’s bright- 
ness, and on its extinction the gloom was deeper thaii be- 
fore. The period that elapsed between the eighth and 
twelfth centuries has been appropriately called the dark ages ; 
and is perhaps the most melancholy era in human history. 
It was a period of barbarism without those generous and 
lofty (jualities which usually distinguish a barbarous age ; a 
period of corruption without that rcfincnieiit of manners 
under which it has been said that “ vice itself loses half its 
evil by losing all its grossness a period of profound and 
wide-spread ignorance, wdiere religion itself scem<Hl to lend 
her aid in “ darkening the eyes ol‘ the understanding.” Per- 
sons of the highest rank and most exalted station, belted 
knights and crowned kings, could not read nor write ; many 
of the clergy did not understand tlie breviary which they 
were obliged daily to recilf‘ ; some of them could scarcely 
read it. The few laws and contracts deemed important 
enough to undergo the laborious process of being reduced to 
writing, wore in a rude jargon called Latin. One or two 
rough soldier’s songs in the same dialect are still preserved. 
The feudal system, then identified with the very soil of 
Europe, threatened to render interminable this state of intel- 
lectual and moral death. But a resurrection of intellect 
was at hand ; and “ Italy was the first to cast away 
her shroud.” 

Our time will allow us only to glance at the causes which 
cxintributed to the revival of learning. 

Among these causes has generally }>een classed the insti- 
tution of Chivalry, which originated sometime during the 
latter part of the dark ages. The place of its origin is un- 
certain ; but it soon spread itself throughout Europe. It 
was an institution which may be compared with the ar- 
chitecture of the period in which it arose — ^fantastic and ir- 
regiila%i|iiii imposing and magnificent. Its members were 
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exclusively knights, sworn under circumstances of profound 
solemnity to be the champions of the clergy, the protectors 
of women, and the redrcssors of wrong. The order was 
patronized by the church and favored by the fair : nobility 
aspired to the honor of knighthood as the highest attain- 
ment ; and even royally itself felt no degradation in receiv- 
ing it at the irands of the subject. Its religion was honor, 
and its law the sword. Yet the tendencies of this institution 
to refine the temper of barbarians, and to check the turbu- 
lence of a corrupt and ferocious ago, cannot be disputed. 
Knightly honor w^as, pei haps, a better substitute for religion 
than the su[)crstition of the day, and the sword of chivalry 
a surer protection than feudal laws. But it is not perceived 
that it Imd any direct influence to promote the revival of let- 
ters. K night-errantry has been the subject, oftener than the 
patron, of song, it had, it is true, its pompous festivals, its 
jousts, and its tilts, wJiere lieauty look<.*d on to animate the 
contests of valor, and wliere feats of personal sticngth dex- 
terity and coui’iuje were displaycMl, that iniglit vie in))rowoss 
even witli the, (Ireeian games. But where w<*ie the exhibi- 
tions of cullivalcd mind, the treasures of historic lore, the 
elfiisioiis of inspired poetry, that could lead the taste of (he 
refined Gibbon to prefer a Gothic loiiriiameuL to the Olym- 
pic games of classic antiquity P 

The first light that slionc on Ital}' was from the south. As 
early, indeed, as the time of Charlemagne, a college had 
been established at Salerno, under the ausjiices of that mo- 
narch, for instruction in medical science. 'Ulie institution, it 
is true, sank for a time into decay : but nevertheless, the 
southern extremity of the Italian peninsula seems never to 
have been completely enveloped in the darkness common to 
the rest of Europe. It was politically connected, at least in 
name, with the Greeks ; and had from its local situation the 
benefit of intercourse with tlie Saracens, then a people coin- 
parativcly cidightencd and polished. Amalfi, which claims 
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the honor of heiii" the place where the pandect?? of Justinian 
were afterwards discovered and ilie niarUier s compass in- 
vented, was a city of wealth, where even the refined luxu- 
ries of the east were not unknown. About the middle of 
the eleventh century, Robert of Normandy, surnamed Guis- 
card, from his extraordinary saj^acity, passed the Alps as a 
solitary pilgrim, and associating with himself a band of Ita- 
lian rovers, made himself master of Apulia and Calabria, 
now forming parts of the kingdom of Naples. The decayed 
college at Salerno was revived under the patronage of the 
Norman adventurer. Constantine, an African Christian, 
who had spent nearly forty years at Bagdad, and had re- 
turned master of the language and learning of the Arabians, 
w as appointed its principal ; and Salerno w^as enriched by 
the lessons and the writings of this oriental scholar. A little 
afterw’ards, in the same century, Roger, the youngest brother 
of Guiscard, w as assisted by him to achieve the conquest of 
Juicily, then in the hands of the Saracens. Roger assumed 
the title of great Earl of Sicily, and swayed the sceptre with 
wisdom and glory. The Moslems were maintained in the 
free enjoyment of their religion and property ; an Arabian 
philosopher was invited to his court, the compiler of a geo- 
graphy, which was translated into Latin, and preferred by 
Roger to that of the Grecian Ptolemy. His son assumed 
the title of king, and added to his Sicilian dominions the 
inheritance of his deceased uncle Guiscard, thus uniting 
under his authority the whole of the modern kingdom of 
ISaples. His capital was Palermo, which continued to be 
the centre of the arts, sciences, and luxuries of the Saracens. 
In this school of Arabian refinement, the Norman chivalry 
made rapid proficiency ; and there, about the beginning 
of the twelfth century, were heard the earliest accents of 
the Italian muse. Her first strains were of the amatory 
kind, and were recited at public festivals, where Moorish and 
tliristian women in concert. 
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■While this illuniiiiatiou was rising and spreading from the 
south, the northern skies were gilded by another light. The 
minstrel literature of Provence, in the south of France, had 
dis[)layed itself as early as the eleventh century, and in the 
beginning of the twelfth w^as much diffused and admired. 
Tlie romantic j)oems of the Troubadours and the wild ballads 
of the Jongleurs tended in no small degree to recover and 
to s[)read the taste for song, and to inspire emulation in the 
breasts of the neighboring Italians. 

Meanwhile the crusades had roused Europe from the 
slumber of centuries. The rude spirits who embarked in those 
romantic enterprises naturally returned home wdth ideas en- 
larged and tastes improved by intercourse w ith oriental civili- 
zation. To Italy these wdld enterprisers were peculiarly bene- 
ficial. The first crusade had been conducted over land ; but 
the length and hardships and dangers of the way induced the 
champions of the cross, in their future expeditions, to prefer the 
more circuitous but easier route by sea. The maritime states 
of Italy became the carriers for those mighty armies. This 
<;m})loynient, and the trade of the East, wdiicdi followed as 
its incident., fostered her infant commerce, augmented her 
wealth, and gave a new impulse to the growing enterprise of 
the country. During the tw’^elfth and thirteenth centuries, 
the commerce of Europe was almost entirely in the hands 
of the Italians, more generally known in those ages by the 
name of Lombards. Companies of Lombard merchants 
were settled in every kingdom, and every where enjoyed the 
highest protection and favor. 

It w^as to be expected in this new fermentation of the 
Italian mind, stimulated as it was by the examples of the 
south and of the north, that a spirit of literary curiosity 
should be awakened. Nor w’^cre excitements wanting to 
elevate it to an enthusiasm worthy of its noble object. The 
remains of ancient learning, long immured in the cloisters 
of the inoidvs, now came forth once more into the world. 
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The shades of Virgil and Horace and Ovid, roused from 
their long slumber, seemed to invoke their countrymen to 
imitate the glorious example of their predecessors. Nor was 
the invocation in vain. 


DANTE. 

Dante d’ALiGHiEiii, the august father of Italian litera- 
ture, was born at Florence, in 1265. Fiarly attached to 
letters, and fortunate in the instructions of Brunetto Latini, 
he nevertheless, like the Roman poets, took part also in war. 
He served in the campaigns of 1289 and 1290, against the 
Aretinrand the Pisans. He was attached to the Guelf party, 
then dominant in Florence ; but that party becoming divided 
into two, the Bianchi and the Neri, he joined himself to the 
former, which proved the unsuccessful side. In early life 
he was tenderly attached to a lady by the name of Beatrice, 
who died in her youth. He was afterwards induced to marry 
from family considerations ; but the marriage proved un- 
happy, and ended in a voluntary separation. The image 
of Beatrice, so early and deeply impressed on his heart, was 
never effaced. His affection for her seems to ha,ve Ixjen 
entertained -with a profoundness suited to the disposition of 
the poet, and to have been preserved with a mournful fidelity, 
which influenced alike his genius and his character. In his 
great poem, it is Beatrice who procures him admission into 
the world below ; it is Beatrice who surrounds him with the 
divine protection ; it is Beatrice who conducts him in person 
into paradise. He pictures love, not as a licentious passion, 
but as a pure, an elevated, almost a holy sentiment. 

At one time he filled the place of one of the chief magis- 
trates of his native city; but on the di«co)nfiturc of liis party, 
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was banished, and afterwards condemned in liis absence to 
be burnt alive. He was baffled in the negotiations of his 
friends to restore his fortunes, and failed in an attempt to 
enter Florence by force. Thus thwarted, he had no resource 
but to wander an exile from court to court. He died at Ra- 
venna, in 1321, and was interred in the vicinity; like Scipio, 
“ buried by the upbraiding shore.” His epitaph begins with 
tliat reproach to Florence, “ Exulum a Florentia excepit 
Ravenna.” His deep sense of the injuries received from his 
beloved but ungrateful country, followed him through life. 
VVe often see traces of this mournful and indignant senti- 
ment in his great work. The inspiration of his awful subject 
could not withdraw his mind from its recollection. It deepens 
the gloom of his Inferno; it follows him in his celestial 
ascent ; and amidst the beatitudes of his Paradiso, the name 
of Florence still renews the remembrance of his wrongs. 
His sainted ancestor, in predicting the destiny of the poet, is 
made to say to him — 

thou shalt prove 

How salt the savor is of others' bread. 

And in his Inferno there is a passage, in w^hich, with intended 
obscurity, and a thrilling power of expression, the poet ex- 
hibits the image of himself in a man who, 

Making his visage naked of all shame. 

And trembling in his very vitals, stands 
Amid the public way, and stretches forth 
His hand for food. 

The death of Dante clothed all Italy in mourning. Then 
indeed it was discovered that her choicest spirit had fled. 
The muniflcence of princes w’^as employed in multiplying 
copies of his poem. The archbishop of Milan formed a 
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commission of six scholars to compose a commentary on liis 
works. Florence, anxious to atone for her original injustice 
by posthumous honors, established a public professorship to 
lecture on his merits, and appointed Boccaccio to fill the chair. 
She afterwards sought to have his remains removed to his 
native city, where a monument was to be erected to his 
memory. But Ravenna would not part with the precious 
dust ; nor did his memory need a monument of marble. 

His great work is denominated “ la Divina Commediu.” 
He gave it the name of Comedy, not because it is in fact a. 
drama, much less one of a sportive kind ; but from his un- 
assuming character, which would not allow him to claim 
the honor of having produced an epic poem. It is probables 
that he had never seen a drama, and was not conscious ot' 
the inaptitude of the name. The epithet divine was added 
by an admiring posterity. 

The subject of this immortal poem is a visit to the three 
kingdoms of the dead. Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. Jt 
consists of one hundred cantos, of from one hundred and 
thirty to one hundred and forty lines each. The first canto 
is introductory. Thirty-three are then devoted to each 
branch of the subject. The stanza is of that kind which 
is called terza rima, and consists of three lines, the first and 
third of which rhyme together, while the second rhymes 
with the first and third of the succeeding stanza. 

The opening of the poem is dark and mystical, in admi- 
rable accordance with the gloomy and awful theme. The 
poet finds himself alone Avandering in a savage and solitary 
wood ; he is lost in its mazes ; wild beasts oppose his ascent 
to a neighboring hill, from which he hopes to discover the 
way out. A guide presents himself in the person of Virgil, 
who offers to conduct him to the realm of shadows. There 
is a propriety in assigning the office to the Mantuan bard, 
arising not only from the fact that Virgil had before described 
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these hicUlefi regions, but also from Dante’s excessive admi- 
ration of one whom he addresses, 


“ C) do"li altri porti onorc e lunie,” 


and whom in another line he proclaims his beloved master. 
The two bards arrive at a gate over which appears an in- 
scription admirably appropriate to the entrance of the dread 
abyss. 

Through me men pass to the abode of wo, 

Through me they pass to everlasting pain ; 

Through me they pass among the ruined race. 

Justice inspired my heavenly architect, 

To found me was the work of power divine. 

Wisdom supreme and love original. 

Before me things create Avere none, save things 

Eternal, and eternal J endure. 

licave e\x*iy hope ye souls that enter here. 

'I’hey enter by a divine permission procured by Beatrice, 
and penetrate into the dismal sojourn. 

Here sobs and lamentations and loud moans 
Resounded through that heaven without a star ; 

So that even I at the beginning wept. 

Here divers tongues and horrid languages, 

And shrieks of pain and clamorings of wrath, 

Deep cries and hoarse, and sound of smitten hands 
Created still a tumult, such as whirls 
Forever through that ever darkened air, 

As whirls the sand when blows the hurricane. 

Any one who reads even these two passages, which T have 
rapidly translated for the purpose of illustrating the style of 
voh. 11. 42 
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the poet, may readily conjecture at what fountain Milton 
imbibed his inspiration. The adventurous voyagers cross 
the Acheron, pass through the crowds of heathen heroes and 
sages, and encounter the victims of unhappy love. The story 
of Francesca di Rimini, on which l-eigh Hunt has found- 
ed his poem, is here told with ineffable grace and delicacy, 
and with a pathos which thrills every fibre of the heart. 
From circle to circle the poets still advance on their gloomy 
jiath, meeting as they descend victims still more guilty, suf- 
fering punishments still more intense. Gluttons are extendeil 
on fetid mire and pelted with showers of ice ; an offensi\ e 
slough swallows up those who have given loose to tluiii 
fingry passions ; the heresiarchs arc enclosed in red hot 
tombs; tyrants are plunged into a pool of blood ; rob]»ers 
fight with horrid serpents who are themselves transformed 
banditti, and who achieving the victory, abandon their n^ptile 
form to their miserable victims. In the last circle, traitors 
are entombed in everlasting ice. Here is related that memo- 
rable story of Count llgolino and his children, of which 
Lord Byron’s Prisoners of Chilloji, tlioiigli one of the noblest 
productions of the English bard, is but a feeble imitation. 
Two heads are seen raised alcove the frozen surface. Ojie 
is that of Count Ugolino, who ])y trejison had made himself 
master of Pisa; the other is that of Archbishop Uuggieri, 
who, treacherously getting IJgoliuo and his four children 
into his pow er, starved them to death in prison. The ( ‘ount 
is gnawing the head of his adversary. The poet inijuires 
into the motive of an enmity so savage. 1 cannot Iielji 
attempting to give you a slight idea of the (.^ount’s rejdy 
through the medium of a hasty translation. 

His mouth upraising from that fierce rejiast, 

And grimly wiping it upon the hair 

Of that foul skull w^hich he had stripped behind, 

^rhe sinner spake. Thou wouldst that 1 renew 
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The hopeless grief that wrings my very heart 
K’eii when I think of it and ere I speak. 

But that my words may prove as fruitful seeds 
Bringing forth infamy to him 1 gnaw, 

Thou slialt behold me weep and speak at once. 

1 know not who thou art, nor by what path 
Descended hither, but thy speech denotes 
That thou art Florentine. Know then that I 
Am the Count Ugoliiiu, and this man 
Ruggicri the archbisliop. Heai* what cause 
Has joined iiie w'ith him. That 1 trusted him, 
And in the issue of his foul designs 
Was seized and put to death, I need not tell. 

But list to w hat thou cans! not yet have heard ; 
List to the cruel manner of my death, 

And judge thou whether he has done me wrong. 
A narrow grate in that accursed cell, 

Since called from me of famine,” and Avhere yet 
f >(hers shall be immured, had shown niy eyes 
Moon wanijig alter iikxjii, when a dreaiii came 
Lifting the vtdJ froni what was yet to come. 

This wretch appeartid as inasttM’ and as chief, 
Chasing a wolf and widiliiigs to the nunmt 
Wliicli shuts out J iUcca from the Pisan s view, 
With lean and eager hounds and sharp of scent; 
Gualandi and Sismoiidi and luanfranclii 
Still thrust themselves in front before the rest. 
After brief course the sire and sons appeared 
Outwearied, and methought 1 saw their sides 
Torn by sharp tusks. Awake before the dawn 
I heard my sons (for they were in my cell) 
Moaning in sleep, and asking me for bread. 

Full cruel art thou if it moves thee not 
To think what tliis foreboded to my heart : 

Ah, if thou wcejrst not, what will make thee weep 
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Now they were ail awake, and now tiie lionr 
Of our spare daily meal drew ni^b, and each 
Was full of dark misgivings from his dream. 

I heard the portal of the fearful tower 
Ijocked up below, and looked into the face 
Of my beloved sons, nor spake a word, 

Nor shed a tear. I seemed of stone. But they 
Wept freely ; and my little Anselm said, 

“Father, what ails thee that thou giizest thus?” 

Yet even then I wept not, answered not, 

All that day long, nor all the after night. 

At last the morrow’s sun arose on eaj th ; 

And as a feeble gleam of light found way 
Into our doleful prison-house, 1 saw 
In those four hapless faces, my own face : 

I gnawed, from very anguish, both my liands. 

They, thinking that I did it from desire 
Of food, arose, and said witJi one accord, 

“ Father, indeed it would afflict us less 

If thou would’st feed on us. Thou gav’st our frames 

This miserable flesh : Strip them again.” 

Then I refrained, lest they should suffer more. 

That day and the succeeding, all were mute. 

Ah ! why didst thou not open, cruel earth ! 

But when the fourth day came, my Gaddo (jri(;d, 

“ Father, canst thou not help me ?” And he fell 
Extended at my feet, and there he died. 

I saw them plainly as thou see’st me now ; 

I saw my three sons perish one by one, 

Between the fifth day and the sixth ; while I, 

Grown blind at last with weakness, groped o’er each, 
And called upon the dead for three long days. 

Then famine did what sorrow could not do. 
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i linve detained you so lon^^ with the Inferno, that I can 
hut s^lance at tlie i^urfifatorio and tlie l^aradiso. In the 
(•cntral abyss of hell, the poet enters a Ion£^ and gloomy 
cavern, through which he passes to the antipodes. On 
issuing into air, he linds himself at tJie base of an immense 
cone, divided into compartments. On tlie top, is the terres- 
trial paradise, communicating between earth and heaven. 
To tliis, Beatrice descends to meet him, and conduct him to 
tlie realms of bliss. He is rapt thither liy the purity and 
fervor of his own spiritual aspirations, and visits in turn the 
various lieavens, being nine in numlier. The Purgatorio 
of Dante is. in some respects, a copy of his own Inferno ; 
fainter, of course, than the original. As we enter it, the 
interest becomes less intense. Hope mingles with every 
thing around us, and softens, and in some measure tames, 
the terrible sublimity portrayed in the world below. We 
know that the sufferings are transitory, and are to end in 
everlasting joy, and we feel therefore less interested in their 
dehail. The poet seems sensible of the difficulty, and the 
action is comparatively languid. Nor does he fully recover 
himself as he approaches lieaven. The ineffiible splendors 
of his Paradiso are at times fatiguing : the bliss of the just 
is too contemplative and spiritual to admit the varieties of 
poetical embellishment : there is sometimes a mysticism 
about his delineation of the attributes and appearances of the 
c(;lestial state, which bewilders rather than elevates : and 
his theological discussions, seemingly introduced for the sake 
of change and amplification, are not always intelligible even 
with the explanations of his beloved Beatrice. The Purga- 
torio and Paradiso, however, are not wanting in passages 
which denote the same nmster hand tliat delineated with 
such matchless sublimity and inimitable pathos the scenes 
of the Inferno. 

This great poem, with all its imperfections, could not fail 
to excite the astonishment of the age in which it appeared. 
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and to attract the lasting admiration of jx>sterity. It may 
be compared to an extensive wood, filled with the tallest 
trees of the forest, covered imderneatli with a carpet of the 
richest verdure, and fragrant with the wildest, brightest, 
sweetest flowers ; but where you are sometimes lost in the 
darkness of the shades, and often perplexed by the devious 
and intricate paths. Though Dante cannot, upon the whole, 
be styled the first of poets, 1 should be inclined to [)lace him 
above all others for some of the highest attributes of genius. 
The conception of his great work is grand, original, sublime. 
He invented images, he established a language for himself. 
His style is as peculiar as it is original. Not an unmeaning 
word weakens its intense energy, not a superfluous ornament 
impairs its sublime simplicity. He kindles the imagination 
by" a hint ; he rouses the spirit by one trumpet tone ; he 
affects the heart by one thrilling touch ; he tortures the sense 
by one appalling image ; and then leaves to the fancy of his 
reader the labor of development. The reader of Dante should, 
therefore, himself l^e a man of genius. Mere taste is not 
adequate to comprehend him fully, or appreciate him duly. 
Yet the general and enduring admiration with which his 
great work is regarded, is a pr<x)f how powerfully it addresses 
itself, in the main, to the universal sympatliics of our nature. 
What most strongly impresses the reader, is the profound 
solemnity and earnestness with which it is written. The 
mind of the poet seems full of the remembrance of the un- 
earthly mysteries which had been revealed to him, and not 
yet recovered from the awe they had inspired. What he 
writes seems to be dictated by recollection, rather than by 
invention. He does not seek to embellish, to heighten, to 
amplify ; he seems to fed that this would be doing sacrilege 
to his subject ; he appears to aim at communicating in the 
most concise and direct terms an adequate conception of the 
images yet vivid in his memory. It is impossible to resist 
the contagion of that awe by which the mind of the poet is 
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overwhelmed ; or to refuse, while you read, your assent to 
the truth and reality of the scenes he describes. You are 
impressed by the simple, grand, unaffected strains of the 
Florentine bard, w ith much the same reverential emotion as 
when you read the poetry of the Hebrew scriptures. 

But to make you more familiar with the genius and cha- 
racter of Dante, it may not be amiss to attempt a brief com- 
parison between him and the English bard, who most nearly 
resembles him : 1 mean the great epic poet of our language. 
Milton and Dante ]K)th depict the awful mysteries of heaven 
and of hell ; liut it must not be forgotten that the '^Fuscan 
was the precursor. Nor had he any light to guide his path 
but his own genius. The example of Virgil inspired him 
to write, l)ut instructed him neither in his matter or his 
]uaimer. Dante was the first to sing of heaven and of hell, 
not as the dreams of mythological fiction, but as the objects 
of a real faith. He was the first who lanchcd from this 
promontoiy on which we stand, into the vast immensity of 
the universe, traversed the abyss amidst demons and infernal 
tortures, and mounting afterw’^ards through angelic hosts and 
undiscovered worlds, gazed with sledfast eye upon the glories 
of the Highest,. Such is the bold and daring course, in which 
Milton is but his follower. Dante was the Columbus who 
discovered this new world of poesy : Milton only the Americus 
Vcspucius who pursued his track. 

Ill originality, Dante probably surpassed even Homer 
himself. We cannot, now ascertain how much the Ionian 
bard was indebted to his predecessors. Time has covered 
the literary history of that period with utter oblivion. The 
very perfection of his poems would seem to indicate that he 
must have derived some aid from the labors and experience 
of those who had gone before him. It is difficult to suppose 
that he could so far have approached the creative attributes 
of the Deity as to form out of the chaos of heroic fable, by 
the untaught eflbrts of his own genius, those stupendous and 
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iiiiitmed works, which resemble, in their varied magnificence, 
ill the miiiuie regularity of all their parts, in the adaptation 
of those parts to make one harmonious and glorious whole, 
“ that universe itself whose image they reflect.” On the 
other hand, the very irregularities and imperfections of Dante, 
are evidence of his originality ; they betray the first, the yet 
immature eflbrts of invention. 

But, though surpassing the English bard in originality, 
the gloomy Tuscan was inferior in the perfection of his 
imagination. Jle did not conceive an epic poem. Though 
he had the example of Virgil before his eyes, yet his genius 
and the times led him to a dramatic narrative, i)osse.ssiiig 
unity indeed in its general plan, yet often fantastic, and not 
seldom tedious. Milton, on the other hand, though originally 
inclined to throw his mighty subject into the form of an 
allegorical masque or mystery, happily gave himself up at 
length to the inspiration of the epic muse. His creative and 
comprehensive imagination erected from the materials of his 
subject a fair and stately edifice, which engrosses and almost 
overwhelms the mind, and continues to elevate the spirit 
even when employed in the inspection of the parts. The 
Divina Commedia is like a Gothic catliedral, immense and 
sublime in its dimensions, vast and irregular in all its parts, 
wild, rich and picturesque in its ornaments, into whose long 
and lofty aisles the light streams as if unwillingly, unable 
to overcome the gloom congenial to the place. The Paradise 
Lost is like the interior of the Pantheon at Rome. The 
noble breadth of the rotunda, the height of the aspiring 
dome, the chaste magnificence which pervades the whole, 
above all, the perfect unity which, admitting no distraction, 
combines every part into one undivided effect, create an 
intensity of admiration. There is but one space, and only 
a single light. The symmetrical, the majestic whole is 
seen, is felt, at a glance. 

There is a resemblance, but at the same time a marked 
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differeuce between these great baids in the conduct of their 
|K)erns. Both are alike distinguished by sublimity. The 
sublimity of Dante is that of passion ; the sublimity of Milton 
is that of the imagination. The Italian, by a single master 
touch, awakens a long train of sensations ; the Englishman 
accumulates image upon image in magnificxjnt profusion. 
The Italian moves, the Englishman astonishes. The com- 
parisons of Milton are vague, indefinite, sublime ; those of 
Dante are precise, brief, energetic. In^ tenderness, Milton 
(uin boast iiol.hing etpial to the story of Francesca, nor can 
he |)rf)diice a parallel for the terrible pathos of the recital of 
Ligolino. On the other hand, Dante has conceived no such 
being as Satan, majestic though fallen, invincible though 
vanquished, scornful of good though deeply sensible of the 
consequence of evil ; wielding the powers of the elements, 
controlling the hosts of hell, deceiving angels, betraying men, 
and almost dividing the empire of the universe. Upon the 
whole, therefore, wliiJe we recognize in Milton an imagination 
more contemplative, prolific, lofty, and magnificent, we must 
assign to the Tuscan bard the palm for originality, passion, 
and force. 


PETRARCH. 

In the same year that Dante was banished from Florence, 
the father of Petrarch incurred a similar calamity. He 
retired to Arezzo, where the poet was born in 1304. His 
father urged him to adopt the profession of the law, with a 
view to retrieve the adverse fortunes of his family ; but na- 
ture intended him for letters. His person was comely ; and, 
for the age, his manners were refined. He was not, like 
Dante, subjected to the privations of penury ; but was early 
and through life admitted to the friendship and favor of the 
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great. For this he was in some measure indebted to Dante 
himself, whose immortal poem had awakened such a literary 
enthusiasm in Italy. Perhaps no man of letters, in ancient 
or modern times, ever received such general and enduring 
patronage as Petrarch. He was often appointed ambassador 
from court to court ; controversies between different govern- 
ments were submitted to his arbitriment ; and his opinion 
was almost as authoritative in affairs of state as in those of 
letters. This patronage of the poet was common to all the 
states of Italy, and even extended to the sovereigns of tlui 
neighboring kingdoms. He was not considered as the subjt^ct 
or citizen of any one government, but all Euro[)c claimed 
and caressed him as her son. And finally, he was crowned 
at Rome as the poet laureate of Italy, with all the pomp and 
magnificence which the age could devise. Having retired 
to Arqua, in the north of Italy, to close the evening of his 
life, he there received a visit from liis friend Boccaccio, who 
came as the ambassador of Florence to solicit his acceptance 
of the confiscated property of his father, and his return to 
the bosom of his native Tuscany. But the poet conceived 
himself too old to abandon his accustomed haunts and form 
a new circle of friends. He died at tlio age of seventy, ripe 
in years and fame. 

As a poet, he was extolled perhaps above his desi^rts. /\i 
the age of twenty -three he formed a romantic attacdiment to 
the celebrated Laura, a \voman of virtue and married to a 
husband whom she loved. This passion unfortunately gave 
a color to his whole future life. Tiaura became his muse, 
when he should have courted a nobler ; and Vaucluse his 
Helicon, when he might have drank from a more inspiring 
fount. 

The Italian poetry of Petrarch is of three kinds ; sonnets, 
canzoni, and triumphs. The sopnet is a form of poetry 
borrowed from the Sicilians ; and its constrained measure is 
adverse to t he free range of genius. It is too uncompromising 
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in its requisitions ; it prescribes a certain number of lines, 
which the poet must of necessity fill with the expression of 
a single thought, and beyond which he may not extend it. 
Besides embarrassing himself with the constrained and labo- 
rious measure of the sonnet, it w'as tJie error of Petrarch to 
employ a succession of obscure and unmeaning conceits, 
alike unworthy of his genius and his taste. He is constantly 
punning for instance, on the very name of Laura. There 
is also a wearisome monotony in his Platonic love ; and the 
nature of his allusions to his mistress exposes him to the 
charge of affectation. We have, for example, no less than 
four sonnets on the good fortune he enjoyed in having an 
opportunity to pick up her glove. There is moreover a 
continual and far-fetched personification of inanimate things 
and attributes, and a reiteration of favorite liypcrfxdes, which 
fatigue the iinagiiiation. Yet amid this farrago of trifling 
conceptions and bad taste, there is occasionally a touch of 
deep pathos, or gleam of exalted fancy, to vindicate his claim 
to the character of a true poet. His sonnets upon the death of 
Laura are probably his best, lliere. often fastidiousness of 
expression, metaphysical elevation of thought, affectation of 
sentiment, l^latonic ecstasy, all yicitl to the violence of genuine 
grief. His address to the Virgin Mary, imploring that through 
her assistance he might forget the ashes of one who had 
filled his life with dangers and with tears, is not surpassed 
in pathos by any poet of any age. 

The Canzoni of Petrarch are a sjjecies of odes, the form 
of which is borrowed from the Provencal. They are divided 
into stanzas, which have variety both of measure and rhyme, 
and afford therefore a free scope to lyric enthusiasm. Here 
nature often asserts her dominion over his heart. His fifth 
canzone is perhaps the noblest of his effusions, and worthy 
of comparison with any ode in any language. It is an ex- 
hortation to the bishop of Lombez to take up the cross for 
the delivery of the Holy Land. H^he Triumphs of Petrarch 
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are written in ten'za rinia upon the model of Dante. They 
sometimes contain a compression of thought, and an origin- 
ality of conception, perhaps not to be found in his other 
works. They are, however, allegories, in which the poet is 
present in succession at the triumphs of Love, Chastity, 
Death, Renown, Time, and the Deity ; and, like most alle- 
gorical poems, become, too often fatiguing in their details. 
His I^atin poems, upon which Petrarch rested his fame, and 
which of all his works were the most admired by his contem- 
poraries, are inferior to those written in his own language. 
His epic, styled Africa, is frigid and uninteresting. His epis- 
tles in verse are generally cold, and sometimes inflated. I’he 
same may be said of his philosophical treatises in prose. 
The letters composing his Latin correspondence, though 
sometimes formal, throw' much light on the age, and arc full 
of interest. 

But the great merits of Petrarch are his mastery of the 
music of his native tongue, his pure and lofty tone of senti- 
ment, and the enthusiastic devotion of his life to the revival 
and dissemination of ancient learning. 

In felicity of expression and harmony of language, he 
stands without a rival. The music of his verse is enchant- 
ing ; there is a fascination in its sound. The most melodious 
language in the world borrows a new charm from his poetry. 
He was in the habit of pouring forth his verses to the sound 
of his lute, to perfect their harmony. This lute he bequeathed 
to his friend, and it was retained for generations as a pre- 
cious relic. We may therefore believe Vallani, when he 
informs us that the musical modulation of the sonnets 
addressed by Petrarch to Laura was so sweet that it was on 
the lips of all Italy. Indeed at the present day the music 
of his verse, and the graces of his phraseology, are appre- 
ciated almost to idolatry by his fastidious countrymen. 

The purity of sentiment which pervades the writings of 
Petrarebris scarcely to be found in any other author. Un- 
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like the niiiatory poeiriK of antiquity, even the delineafionH 
of his passion for Laura are so intellectual, so pure, so 
unearthly, so much resembling the sentiment which one 
aerial being might cherish towards another, as almost to 
induce the belief that his spirit is not communing with 
woman, but with the poetical personification of female love- 
liness. During the twenty years of his acquaintance with 
her, not a voluptuous, scarcely an aspiring thought escapes 
his pen ; and when she comes to die, the sentiment seems 
to ripen into a religious affection. She is treasured in his 
memory as an emblem of the goodness of God ; her visits 
to his fancy are (hose of a messenger from the skies, seem- 
ing to diffuse through his lK>som all the tenderness and 
purity of devotion. 

But it w^as the consecration of his life to the revival and 
dissemination of classic learning, that has chiefly contributed 
to carry his name down the flood of time as one of the bene- 
factors of his race. The age in which he lived was an age 
of chivalry and romance ; and those qualities strongly marked 
his attachment to the literature of the ancients. He loved 
the remains of ancient genius, not as the mo<lern scholar 
loves them, but with an enthusiastic and absorbing and 
inextinguishable devotion peculiar to himself. He traversed 
all Europe in quest of ancient manuscripts ; his life was a 
literary pilgrimage. He effected a correspondence and union 
of effort between the scholars of every country, himself the 
centre. The w ritings of Cicero were especially the object 
of his assiduous research ; he collected and re-united the 
dispersed fragments, and w’^as himself the discoverer of the 
valuable Familiar Epistles of the illustrious Roman. It 
was a grief to Petrarch that he did not understand the 
Greek language. Twice he had attempted to learn it ; but 
in one case his teacher had been taken from him by death, 
and in the other by engagements which he could not con- 
trol. The hour when, at about the age of fifty, his eye 
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firet lighted upon the works of Homer, was an era in liis 
life. True, the volume was to him a sealed book. He was 
as blind to it as its immortal author. But the consciousness 
that it contained the breathing words and burning thoughts 
of the inspired father of song, was enough to awaken all 
the sensibilities of the “ soft enthusiast and his letter of 
thanks to the friend who had given him the precious treasure 
is a burst of feeling and of eloquence, which must ever be 
admired by the classic reader. 


BOCCACCIO. 

While Dante and Petrarch were thus lighting up the 
literary horizon, another luminary arose, of a dilfererit, 
though scarce inferior lustre. As they were the creators of 
Italian verse, so was Boccaccio the founder of Italian prose. 
Giovanni Boccaccio was born in 1313. He was the natural 
son of a wealthy citizen of Florence ; and, notwithstanding 
the disadvantage of his birth, received in his youth the best 
education the age could afford. His father designed him for 
trade, but his own taste inclined him to study. Being al- 
lowed at length to follow the bent of his genius, he repaired 
to the court of Robert king of Naples, then a distinguished 
patron of learning. Here he acquired the rudiments of the 
Greek language. Here also he became acquainted with 
Petrarch ; and the intimacy thus begun, continued during 
their lives. But his acquaintance with Petrarch was not 
the only one he formed at Naples. The graces of his person 
and address introduced him to the notice and the too paitial 
regard of Maria, the natural daughter of king Robert, and 
the wife of a Neapolitan gentleman. Born in the luxurious 
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climate and educated in the voluptuous court of Naples, tlic 
object of Boccaccio’s passion resembled more the Cleopatra 
of Antony, than the Beatrice of Dante, or the Laura of 
Petrarch. The illicit intimacy between them was of \on^ 
duration, and exercised an ijnportant influence upon the life 
and writings of tlie Tuscan scholar. It was at her request 
that he wrote llie Decameron ; and she it was who infuseil 
into parts of that celebrated work the insidious poison of her 
own principles. Ife died in 1375, at the age of sixty-two. 

ills Dec.anieron, llie work by wliicli he is chiefly known, 
is a collection of one hundred tales, supposed to be related 
by a company of ten persons of both sexes, who liail retired 
into the country to avoid the pestilence whicli ravaged 
Florence a little l)cfore the work was written. The com- 
pany agree to recite a tale each for ten successive days, thus 
makiiig the number of one hundred. The days are con- 
nected by lively and engaging descriptions of the walks and 
amusements of the cavaliers and ladies composing the festive 
group. Here the imagination of the author luxuriates in the 
scenes of rural beauty wdiich surround the Tuscan capital. 
His description of the plague at Florence, which forms the 
introduction to the w ork, resembles, in distinctness of narra- 
tive and vividness of coloring, the account of a like calamity 
at Athens, by the great Attic historian. And yet Boccaccio 
was no servile copyist of Thucydides. The resemblance 
was the result, not of imitation, but of the similarity of the 
subjects. 

Tlie Decameron is a scries of original paintings of the 
human heart., drawn by the hand of a master. To pursue 
the metaphor, it has all the freedom and force of delineation 
charactciistic of Salvator Rosa, and all the fidelity and rich- 
ness of coloring whicli glow in the landscapes of Claude 
Lorraine. There is a truth, a pathos, a justness of senti- 
ment, about this w^ork, scarcely to be found in any other 
prose writer. It displays an intuitive knowledge of human 
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nature, which one, unacquainted with the Italian laii^uag^e, 
might sup()ose peculiar to our own Shafcspcarc. It lias Ui* 
side a polish of diction, a simple elegance and grace of style, 
that fascinate with the jx)wer of sorcery. There is likewise 
an ingenuity in the stories which has excited the admiration 
of every age. It is no libel on the tastes of Chaucer, ^hak- 
speare, and Dryden, to say that they have borrowed many 
of their plots from the rich storehouse of Boccaccio. 

But on the other hand, it must be admitted that there is 
a freedom, and not seldom an impurity, pervading this great 
work, mibecoming the genius of its author. He never sent 
it to Petrarch. Considering the long and close intimacy 
subsisting beUveen these compatriots in the republic of letters, 
and their habit of reciprocally interchanging their produc- 
tions with each other, the withholding of the Decameron 
Avas at once a tribute of veneration to the sanctity of Pe- 
trarch’s mind, and a confession by Boccaccio that the licen- 
tiousness of his work was unworthy of the classic taste of 
Petrarch’s friend. It is a mistaken idea, that disregard of 
moral restraint is an attribute or a mark of genius. To 
make that celestial quality, bestowed for the delight and 
exaltation of our species, a wanton in the service of licen- 
tiousness, is an impious abuse of one of the choicest gifts of 
heaven. No impurity of sentiment or of language blots the 
pages of Hgmer, or Virgil, or Dante, or Tasso, or Milton. 
Even Shakspeare, the free rover through the wide domains 
of nature, though sometimes tinctured with the grossness and 
vulgarity of the age in which he lived, is never licentious. 

Besides the Decameron, Boccaccio wrote two romances, 
the Fiammetta and the Philocope. The latter was a romance 
of chivalry ; the former may be considered as the prototype 
of modern love romances. It portrays the fervor, the sin- 
cerity, the unbounded and almost reckless devotedness of 
female affection when once strongly fixed on its object, with 
a power almost peculiar to this great master. He also wrote 
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I.WO heroic iX)eins, now nearly forgolien, in which the oitava 
rimaj after vvar» Is adopted by Ariosto and Tasso, was first 
employed. 'Uhe Latin com^M>sitions of Boccaccio were volu- 
minous, and remarkable for their learning. 

Boccaccio, though less enthusiastic than Petrarch, was 
j)erhai^ *'is real an admirer and patron of the learning of the 
ancients as his illustrious contemporary. He was the first to 
establish a school at Florence for instruction in the Greek 
language. This he did at his own expense; and Leo Pilatus, 
the teacher employed, w^as received into his own house, and 
seated at his table. The lecturer had no personal graces to 
recommend him to so close an inlimacy ; “ he was clothed 
in the mantle of a mendicant ; his countenance was hideous, 
his face was overshadowed with hair, liis beard long and 
uncombed.” These defects of f)erson were attended with a 
correspondent deformity of tempe^r, and with the most un- 
gracious manners. But he )K)ssessed and could impart the 
hidden treasures of Greek literature ; he could speak the 
language of Homer, of Pindar, and of Euripides ; he could 
utter, however uncouthly, the accents of the great Athenian 
orator; he could introduce his patron to a more intimate 
acquaintance with his favorite Thucydides. The school, 
which was continued for three years, had no inconsiderable 
effect upon the literary destiny of Florence. Boccaccio spent 
his last days in lecturing upon the genius and writings of 
Dante. His lectures remain a monument of his learning 
and eloquence : but he died before he had finished the 
inferno. 
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ITALY IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY-SLOW YET REGULAR PROGRESS OF 
LITERATURE— PATRONAGE OF LETTERS— COSMO DE MEDICI-LORENZO 
THE MAGNIFICENT— ANGELO POLITIANO. 

We have seen that Boccaccio died in 1375 : the deatii of 
Petrarcli was in the preceding year, and that of Dante at an 
earlier date. Upon the demise of the last of this illustrious 
triumvirate, Italian literature paused in its hitherto rapid and 
preternatural advance. These great men had anticipated 
the resources of their age. Their creative genius and enthu- 
siasm for learning had qualified them for becoming the 
founders of a new and brilliant era ; but their contemporaries 
were not yet prepared to follow in the career they had opened, 
with equal steps. Upon the death of these patriarchs of 
letters, Italy sunk for a century into inaction. Perhajis 
the dazzling eminence to which they had risen was of itself 
calculated to discourage, for a time, the aspirations ol’ less 
daring minds. The matchless flights of Horner seemed 
forever to close the list of Grecian epics : Shakspeare has not 
even yet a successor in the English drama ; and ages elapsed 
before a Canova arose, who could grasp with unfaltering 
hand the chisel of Michael Angelo. 

Still the progress of Italian literature continued ; though 
sterile in its effects, it became more widely diffused and more 
deeply incorporated into the mind of the nation. It was an 
age of patronage. Italy was divided into many independent 
states ; and at that time, princes and republics vied with 
each other in the encouragement and reward of literature. 
They had no colossal armies at their command ; the wreath 
of military fame was not within their grasp ; they sought a 
truer glory in the patronage of letters. The discovery of an 
ancient manuscript was a subject of public rejoicing ; and 
questioBi pertaining to the classics created as much interest 
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as the affairs of state. The dukes of Milan, the last of the 
Visconti, and even the usurper Sforza, surrounded them- 
selves with learned men. The Gonzagas of Mantua, and 
the Estes of Ferrara, exhibitod the most active zeal in the 
encouragement of literature. In the south, Alphonso V. 
vied with his northern neighbors in the promotion of science. 
To open a school for the illustration of the classics, and to 
conduct it with ability, was the sure road to fortune and to 
fame. The princes of the age chose for their ambassadors 
and chancellors, the same men to whom they entrusted the 
government of their children. Florence stood foremost in 
the generous strife, l^he soil of Tuscany had given birth 
to Dante, PetrarcJi, and BcK^caccio. Florence had rocked the 
cradle of Italian lileraturt', and she now came forth its most 
active and liberal f)atroness. The names of Cosmo de Medici 
and his descendants are almost synonymous with the restora* 
tion of learning. That most illustrious of merchants, who cor- 
responded at once willj India and Ilritain, and was the master 
of the monied capital of the world, devoted his resources to 
the muuiricent (*ncourageine.iit of science and the arts. His 
agents at the same time purchased iiKTchandise and col- 
lected manuscripts ; and a cargo of Indian spices and Greek 
l)ooks was often iinportxMl in the same vessel. He opened an 
academy, devoted to instruction in the philosophy of Plato; 
he established the Laurentian library, which, with subsequent 
acquisitions, remains to the present day a monument of his 
munificence, and an ornament to Florence. Even the papal 
power united in the encouragement of letters. The popes, 
who in preceding times had turned the whole weight of su- 
perstition (igainst study, became in the fifteenth century its 
zealous patrons. Nicholas V. at one time the librarian of 
Cosmo, raised himself by his virtues and his learning to tlie 
papal chair. He had been the friend of men of letters, he 
now became their patron. His influence pervaded Christen- 
dom ; and < hat influence was exerted in recovering, even from 
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the remotest monasteries, the scattered and mouldering 
maiiuscrlpts of auti^uity. The Vatican was daily enriched 
with the precious acquisitions; and in his reign of eight 
years he collected a library of five thousand volumes. 

About the middle of this century, Constantinople fell 
beneath the power of the Turk. Many of the dispersed 
Greek scholars sought refuge in Italy. Each fugitive 
brought with him some wreck of a Byzantine library, and 
made it his occupation and his glory to illustrate the trea- 
sures of his native language. Thus was Italy a second 
time indebted for improvement to Grecian masters, and to 
Grecian arts. About this time, too, the art of printing was 
discovered and introduced into Italy. This was indeed the 
lever of Archimedes, in the world of letters. Each classic 
manuscript could be multiplied into ten thousand copies, and 
each copy made fairer than the original. Homer might be 
read at Florence, with a facility unknown at Athens ; and 
Virgil reappeared at Rome in an attire upon which the 
Augustan age would have gazed with admiration. 

Yet with all these excitements before and around her, the 
muse of Italy suffered years to elapse before she resumed 
her onward, upward, flight. This phenomenon may, I 
think, be explained upon another principle besides the one 
before suggested. The mind became actually oppressed 
with the weight which it was called upon thus suddenly to 
sustain ; it was for a time dazzled and bewildered in its ad- 
miration of the treasure.s of antiquity. With the scholars 
of this age, we accordingly find that originality was not 
attempted. They sought to be the imitators of Plato and 
Tully, rather than the rivals of Dante and Petrarch. For- 
saking even their mother tongue, they adopted that of the 
ancients ; they feared to write in the language which Boc- 
caccio had ripened for their use, lest it should impair the 
chasteness of their Latinity. Not content to banquet in the 
halls of Darius, they also assumed the Persian garb. 
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Yei\s posterity iinrtev a debt of lasting {rratiUide to the 
Italian scholars of this period. They arranged the works, 
they multiplied the copies, they expounded the obscurities, 
they expatiated on the beauties, of the ancient classics. 
Antiquity was unveiled in its sublimity of genius, its depth 
of research, its lofty poesy, its profound philosophy, its over- 
whelming elorpience. If the genius of Italy appeared to be 
slumbering for a time, it tvas but gathering resources for the 
next generation. It was the seed-time in the literary world. 
The 'waste places had been reclaimed, and saturated with 
celestial dew ; and now, in a soil mellowed by culture, the 
precious seed Avas deposited. The winter, indeed, was long ; 
but the spring came at last with its verdure and its flowers : 
and a summer succeeded, rich in its landscape and sky^ 
richer in its glorious harvest. 

The period of Italian literature, commencing with the 
elevation of Lorenzo de Medici to the government of Florence, 
is one upon which the scholar loves to dwell. The grandson 
of (^osino, he assumed the reins of government in 1469. He 
was himself a scholar and a poet. His beautiful poems, in 
his native tongue, were the admiration of the age ; and he 
was thought scarcely inferior to Petrarch in brilliancy of 
fancy, depth of feeling, and purity of style. Yet poetry only 
occupied his hours of relaxation. He was a consummate 
statesman. Without the title or attributes of royalty, he 
rilled Florence with kingly powder, and was the master-spirit 
in the councils of Italy : his was the sway of intellectual 
and moral greatness over ordinary minds. But it was his 
patronage of literature and the arts that chiefly gained him 
liis well-earned title of Lorenzo the Magnificent. He was 
the centre of attraction to the scholars and poets, the archi- 
tects, sculptors, and painters of his day ; his house, his gar- 
dens, his fortune, his person, were theirs. He restored the 
language in which the strains of Ariosto and of Tasso were 
so soon to flow, and cheered and encouraged the aspiring 
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boyhood of Michael Angelo. He died in 1492 ; but his 
mantle descended to his son Giovanni, afterwards so cndcrared 
to the arts under llic title of Leo X. ; whose pontificate for a 
time restored to Italy the splendors of the Augustan age. 

The most remarkable scholar and poet who flourished in 
the fifteenth century, was Angelo Politiano, the friend and 
companion of Lorenzo. He was born in 1454, and died at 
the age of forty. At tliirteen, he attracted attention by some 
Latin verses ; and at the age of fourteen, composed his great 
poem in the Italian language, called Giostra, or the Joust. 
Its professed object was to celelirate a tournament, in which 
Juhan, tlie younger brother of Lorenzo, had distinguislied 
himself. Though extended to alx)ut fourteen hundred lines, 
it breaks off even before the tournament begins. Tliis |K>em 
is not excelled in richness of fancy, vivacity of narrative, 
and variety of description, even by the older masters of the 
art. It is only a fragment ; but, considered as the production 
of a child of fourteen, it is perhajrs the greatest curiosity in 
the cabinet of letters. The poem is a perfect frolic of the 
fancy. It introduces Julian, young, beautiful, and brave, 
but proudly steeling his heart against the assaults of love. 
He rouses his companions to the chase, himself the foremost 
in the pursuit. The fleetest animals of the forest are over- 
taken and slain. Here the imagination of the inspired Ixiy 
luxuriates and revels in glowing descrij>tions of that spirited 
amusement, which has been called the image of war. 
Cupid, meantime, knowing himself defied, and feeling him- 
self insulted, sends a snow-white hind, w^hich, presenting 
itself to the impetuous hunter, and then fleeing, but not out 
of sight, lures him from his companions and from the chase, 
to a flowery meadow, where the hind vanishes, and the 
nympth Simonetta is seen radiant with celestial beauty. 
The heart of Julian is moved with a new and strange de- 
light; his resolutions are forgotten; she speaks, and the 
sound of her voic(5 completes her triumph. He returns home 
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alone, and pensive. Meanwhile, the god of love, in haste to 
report his achievement, repairs to the mansion of his mother. 
The picture of her habitation in the isle of Cyprus, drawn 
with a richness of coloring and freedom of invention never 
surpassed by any ciTort of the poetic pencil, has been copied 
by Ariosto and ^^asso in their great poems. To enhance 
the value of her conquest, the queen of beauty determines 
that her new subject shall distinguish himself at a tourna- 
ment. At night, J Lilian sleeps, and the image of the beautiful 
Simonetta, clad in the panoply of Minerva, is despatched to 
visit his dreams. She reminds him that the smile of beauty 
is tlic reward of valor, and of valor only ; and the enamored 
youth, on awaking, finds his passion strengthened by being 
blended with the thirst of martial renown. And now the 
tournament is announced ; the lists are prepared ; and the 
whole band of loves and graces descend upon the hills of 
Tuscany to animate and enjoy the scene. But here the 
narrative is suddenly interrupted, and never again resumed. 
Such was the genius of Angelo Politiano ; a genius after- 
wards wasted on Latin verse, and learned controversies now 
forgotten. We contemplate this misappiicatioa of talent 
with a melancholy feeling, similar to that with which we 
regard the early death of a Kirke White or a Chaiterton. 


ARIOSTO. 

Ludovico Ariosto, the bard of chivalry, is one of the 
authors who have given immortality to the Italian literature 
of the sixteenth century. He was born in Lombardy, in 
1474. At a very early age he evinced his poetic inclination 
by a drama on the story of Pyramus and Thisbe, which was 
acled by his little brothers and sisters. Like many other 
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Italian poets, he was intended by his father for the study of 
jurisprudence ; but nature would have its course ; and after 
five years unprofitably spent in that study, he was released 
to the guidance of his own taste and genius. When Ariosto 
w^as about twenty-four, his father died, leaving him in em- 
barrassed circumstances. His family being allied to the 
Dukes of Ferrara, the young poet was invited to that court, 
and received under the patronage of Cardinal Ippolito, son 
of the reigning duke, Alphonso I. About the year 1505, he 
began the composition of his Orlando Purioso. Upon the 
death of the Cardinal, Alphonso took him under his own 
au^ices ; and during the remainder of his life liberally pro- 
vided for his wants. He died at Ferrara in 1533, at the 
age of fifty-nine years. Though the most gorgeous of poets, 
Ariosto was the plainest of men ; though his fancy delighted 
in the most magnificent and voluptuous imagery, in visions 
of splendor and luxury, yet he used to say of himself that 
he ought to have lived in the age of acorns. When asked 
why, instead of his plain house, he had not built one of those 
sumptuous palaces described in his immortal poem, he re- 
plied with the simplicity of an ancient Roman, that “ words 
were combined together with less expense than stones or 
marble.” Yet avarice was not the cause of the poet’s plain 
and frugal habits. His charity was exemplary *, and to his 
indigent mother he was the kindest and most bountiful of 
sons. 

Ariosto wrote satires, dramas, sonnets, and songs ; but his 
fame rests on his Orlando Furioso. This poem was, on its 
first publication, received in Italy with unbounded enthusiasm. 
Perhaps no work ever excited so much contemporaneous 
applause. It was approved by the learned, and admired by 
the ignorant : even those who could not read it, listened to 
its recital with untired and rapt attention. In that age, the 
man of letters, and even the poet, was often emfdoyed in 
civil and military offices. Ariosto himself was, on one occa- 
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sion, commissioned with a small party to quell a band of 
robbers, who infested the neighboring Apennines. The poet 
was, not backward in meeting the foe ; but at the first onset 
his cowardly followers fled, and left him alone in the hands 
of the outlaws. He might have perished there, had not his 
genius inspired him to proclaim himself the author of Orlando 
Furioso. The name was a charm to these wild and excited 
sf)irits : they threw themselves at his feet, and conducted 
him in safety and in triumph to his home. The fabled lyre 
of Orpheus is said to have softened rocks : the effect of the 
strains of Ariosto on tlie h(Narts of these fierce outlaws almost 
realizes the prodigy of the ancient fable. 

Yet his great work cannot for a moment stand the test 
of criticism. He was the poet of chivalry ; and the wildest 
freaks of knight errantry were not more lawless or irregular 
than his muse. His jxrem is a tissue of adventures in love 
and arms, in no case well compacted, and oftentimes wholly 
disconnected ; with all the enchantments, transformations, 
giants, fairies, and other unreal events and beings ever con- 
ceived in the dreams of a wild and credulous age. It has 
no connecting point ; and even to this day it is a matter of 
learned discussion who is its real hero. Though it derives 
its name from the madness of Orlando, it is in fact a narra- 
tive of all the loves and adventures of all the paladins of 
Charlemagne during the fabulous wars of that emperor with 
the Moors. It is full of satire, and frequently diversified by 
grotesque descriptions and ludicrous adventures. Its tragic 
and comic scenes, its serious and burlesque, are mixed up in 
strange confusion ; and the transitions from the one to the 
other are often immediate. It were in vain to attempt an 
analysis of the poem ; this were to re-write it ; indeed, its 
contents are generally known, at least through the medium 
of translations. The poet takes up the subject and the 
heroes just where they were left by Boiardo, and commences 
in the midst of combats and universal confusion. By and 
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by some hero darts off to pursue his separate adventures. 
No sooner has he got into an embarrassing and interesting 
situation, than the author forsakes him for some other per- 
sonage, whom in turn he treats in a similar manner. New 
characters are introduced near the end of the poem ; new 
hosts issue from unknown deserts ; and, as the poem com- 
menced without a beginning, so it ends without a termination. 
We cannot, indeed, wonder that when Ariosto first presented 
liis work to his friend and patron, Cardinal Ippolito, tlie latter 
abruptly demanded of the author, “ wJiere he had found so 
many pieces of folly 'P 

Nevertheless, tlie creative power, tlie boundless variety, 
the wonderful facility, the profusion of true poetical beauties, 
which distinguish this poem, have ever rendered it a most 
attractive work. Many grave critics are indeed inclined to 
prefer its wild charms to the more regular beauties of Tasso. 
Its adventures are forever varied and forever interesting. 
They transport us into a world entirely imaginary ; yet such 
is the poetic enthusiiism wliich hurries us along, that we 
suffer not our own judgment to question the reality of its 
existence. In his battles and combats, without the truth or 
probability of Homer, he has even more fire and animation ; 
he absolutely intoxicates us with the sense of valor and the 
admiration of enterprise. The dignity, the delicacy, and 
the grace, of chivalry ; the high honor, the noble generosity, 
the exalted gallantry, of her knights ; are depicted in all 
their splendor. In pathos, none have surpassed him; in 
description, few have equalled him. His landscapes have 
all the glow and truth of the pictures of Claude, while his 
inventions rise before us as if palpably produced by the wand 
of a fairy. The madness of Orlando, the desertion of Olym- 
pia, the death of Zerbino, are above all praise. In the dis- 
tinction of character, Ariosto fails. Neither does he attempt 
the higher flights of sublimity. Though sometimes negli- 
gent, his very negligence has the appearance of facility and 
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grace. His versification possesses exceeding sweetness, and 
wonderful variety of modulation. Upon the whole, if we lay 
out of consideration the two points I have just mentioned, 
in which his genius wiis deficient, he resembles more tlian 
any other continental writer, our own unrivalled Shakspeare. 
In his contempt for, or rather superiority to, the rules of art ; 
in his mixture of the comic with the serious, so like the real 
history of life ; in the inexhaustible treasures of his inven- 
tion, the unbounded riches and variety of his fancy, he does 
not yield even to the great English dramatist. If the end 
and merit of poetry are to please, then has the Orlando Fu- 
rioso the highest claims. The same popularity which greeted 
its first appearance in Italy, has followed it for three hundred 
years in all its translations into all the languages of EurojMi. 
The child lias listened to it as he would listen to the witchery 
of an Arabian tale ; old age has songlit it as one of its most 
varied and richest sourc<‘s of entertainnient : the philosopher 
has read it, and, while his judgment may liave condemned 
its reckless disregard of prescribed rules, his imagination 
and his heart have yielded to the mysterious charm that 
fascinates on every page. Ariosto is in his descriptions 
sometimes gross and not seldom indelicate. Yet can the 
poet of impure passion scarcely plead the authority of his 
great name *, his ofTcnces are much oftener against tlie deli- 
cacy of taste, than that of morals. 

When we read the Orlando Piirioso, and regard its care- 
lessness of plan and execution, its seemingly unsought and 
artless beauties, we are apt to believe the fairy production 
the sudden sport of the fancy, a spontaneous burst of poetic 
inspiration. Yet was it in fact the result of ten years toil, 
and was not seldom lighted by the midnight lamp. So 
assiduous indeed was the application of the bard, that he 
often rose at one or two o’clock in the morning to resume 
his poetic labors. He was fond of reciting his own poetry, 
and did it with inimitable grace, pathos, and effect. To 
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hear ollicrs recite it in an incorrect or iingiaceful mnnner, 
would produce in him a kind of nervous excitement. As 
he was one day passing a pottery, while its master was sing* 
ing a stanza of his poem out of all tune, lie rushed into the 
shop, and in the frenzy of the moment broke some articles 
of his ware. Upon the owner’s remonstrating, he passion- 
ately exclaimed, “ 1 have broken indeed some of your worth- 
less cla}^ but you liave murdered my inspired verse.” Ariosto 
had been advised to write in tlie Lfitin tongue ; but happily 
for his own fame, and that of his country, he rejected the 
counsel ; replying that he preferred belonging to the first, 
class of |X)ets in the Italian language, rather than to the 
second or third class in the Latin. 


TASSO. 

ToRauATO Tasso, a name so dear to the scholar and the 
man of taste, is one which, though covered with imperisha- 
ble renown, is yet “ ever to be remembered -with a sigh.” 
His personal misfortunes were only surpassed by his poetic 
fame. He was bom at Sorrento in the kingdom of Naples, 
in 1544. It is said that almost in infancy his unrivalled 
genius began to display itself. He was carefully educated 
by his father, who was himself a man of letters and a jioet ; 
and his youthful mind was richly stored with all the trea- 
sures of classic learning. His father designed him for the 
study of the law ; but that Being, who had breathed into 
him a spark of his own celestial fire, ordained him for a 
higher destiny. At the age of nineteen his genius had 
already broken loose from the fetters of legal science, and 
displayed itself in his chivalric poem of Rinaldo, in twelve 
cantos. It celebrates the loves and adventures of Rinaldo, 
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the ancestor, of the house of Este, which it treats in the 
ninnner of Ariosto. It w-as dedicated to the Cardinal d’Plste, 
the iiepliew of Ariosto’s patron, and the brother of Alphonso 
II., the then reiirnin^^ duke of Ferrara. Alphonso invited 
the young- poet to his court, lodged liiin in his palace, and 
assigned liiin an ample pension. Tlicre, at twenty-one, he 
coninKiiic-ed his Jerusalem Delivered, which he completed in 
the thirtieth year of his age. At the age of twenty-seven 
he accompanied the Cardinal d’Este to Paris, where he was 
favorably received by the French king, Charles IX. Here 
occurred an instance of lliat sentiment of piety, which per- 
vaded his life, and is often displayed in his writings. Being 
asked b}^ the king one day whom he judged superior to all 
others in happiness, he answered God. Being further asked 
by the \veak monarch who, of all that he knew among men, 
most nearly resembled God in his happiness ; the poet, even 
in the presence of royalty, answered calmly, the man who 
most nearly resembles God in doing good. 

About six years after Tasso’s return from Paris to Ferrara, 
the misfortunes of his life began. , Alphonso, his patron and 
sovereign, was weak, vain, and arrogant ; the poet himself 
had all the irritable delicacy and morbid sensibility, as well 
as the inspiration, of genius. It would seem that he had 
indulged a presumptuous attachment to Leonora, the sister 
of the duke ; and that he had entrusted the secret of his 
love to a courtier, w ho had betrayed it. Irritated to frenzy, 
Tasso attacked him with his sword, in the palace of the 
duke ; and when his adversary with his three brothers all 
drew at the same time in return, the poet maintained the 
unequal fight with a chivalrous courage worthy of the heroic 
ages. He wounded two of his antagonists ; and it became 
a sort of proverb with the common people, that “ nothing 
but Tasso’s sword could equal Tasso’s pen.” The duke 
caused the four brothers to be banished ; and put Tasso 
under arrest, upon pretence of securing him from the future 
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attempts of his enemies. In this situation he was disturbed 
by the terrors which his active and morbid imagination con- 
tinually magnified, and after a year’s confinement he found 
means to escape. He now travelled all over Italy without 
money, without a passport, without attendants, in a state of 
increasing agitation ; complaining of the cruelty of Alphonso 
and his own luckless fate ; w^andering at one time, as far 
north as Turin, and finally reaching, in disguise, his native 
Sorrento, where the assiduities of sisterly afiection were 
for a time successful in soothing his wounded spirit. 

Tired at length of the retirement of his sister’s house, and 
pining to behold the object of his romantic love, he returned 
to Ferrara. He had, besides, another motive ; he desired to 
recover possession of his works, which were detained in that 
capital, and parts of which had been published without his 
consent, from imperfect copies. The diike received him 
with seeming kindness ; but refused to give him his manu- 
scripts, alleging that the state of his health was such as to 
render it improper for him to resume his studies. Meantime 
all access to the princess was denied him ; and his too sen- 
sitive imagination thought it perceived in the courtiers and 
domestics, traces of distrust and contempt. Abandoning 
himself to his resentment and his melancholy, he wandered 
to Mantua, Padua, and Venice ; but finding the unseen in- 
fluence constantly exerted upon his heart too strong to be 
resisted, he again repaired to Ferrara, in 1579, in a state of 
increased excitement. Here the duke shut him up in the 
hospital of St. Anne, as a lunatic ; and his imprisonment 
there was continued for seven years. Historians differ as to 
the real motives of this measure. But whatever might be 
the reason originally, the length of the confinement was no 
doubt occasioned by the policy of Alphonso. That ostenta- 
tious prince was not willing that a man of so much celebrity, 
whom he had now irreconcilably offended, should publish 
his oppressive conduct to the general ear of Italy, l^he 
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temperament of the poet gave too much countenance to the 
pretence of insanity ; and his imprisonment operated to pro- 
duce the very malady for which he was confined. At one 
time he imagined himself poisoned, at another enchanted ; 
by day, he accused himself of crimes which he had never 
committed ; and by night, terrific apparitions haunted his 
sleepless couch. 

The derangement of Tasso was, however, only partial. 
His Jerusalem Delivered had been printed from an imperfect 
copy, without his permission. Editions had been multiplied, 
and all Italy was divided by controversies upon the respective 
merits of Tasso and Ariosto. Tasso defended himself, from 
his prison, >vith ingenuity and spirit. His enemies, however, 
prevailed ; and the Academy della Crusca declared itself 
against him. After seven long years of confinement, Tasso, 
at the age of forty-six, obtained his liberty, through the in- 
tercession of the young prince of Mantua, his passionate 
admirer. He went to Mantua with his deliverer, and there 
remained a short time in peace and comfort. Weary, how- 
ever, of a state of dependence, he resolved to retire to Naples 
and resume his pen ; but being overtaken by indisposition 
on the way, this noblest son of Italy was obliged, from want 
of means, to pause at Loretto, and send to a friend to solicit 
funds for the completion of his journey. Stung by the 
criticisms of his adversaries, he undertook at Naples the 
revisal of his poem ; enlarged it by four cantos ; omitted the 
episode of Olindo and Sophronia ; gave it the new title of 
Jerusalem Conquered ; changed the name of Rinaldo, the 
ancestor of the house of Este, to that of Ricardo, a Norman 
knight ; and tamed his immortal work into a mere shadow 
of itself. The manuscript remains in the library of Vienna, 
a melancholy monument of intellectual greatness depressed 
by misfortune. He caused it to be published ; but it is now, 
I believe, happily out of print. The poet lingered until 
1596, poor and unhappy. In the spring of that year he 
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went to Rome, whither he had been called by Pope Clement 
VIII. to be crowned, like Petrarch, in the capitol. He went 
with reluctance, at the urgent importunity of his friend 
Cardinal Cynthio, the Pope’s nephew, who had entreated 
him not to refuse that token of regard procured by his inter- 
cession. A secret presage accompanied him to Rome that 
it would be his last earthly journey. He expired in the 
convent of St. Onofrio, the very evening before the ceremony 
was to have taken place ; and the crown intended for his 
head was placed on his bier. The plain and cheerful 
chamber where he closed his life of many suflerings, is still 
shown to the stranger. I entered tliis last asylum of perse- 
cuted genius with a feeling of sympathy, which brought 
before me its once illustrious occupant in the last days of his 
decline, cheered by the soothing voice of friendship, sustained 
by the holy consolations of religion, and most happy to lay 
down that life which to him had been indeed a burden. I 
followed to the tomb in the adjoining chapel. A small 
marble tablet in its pavement marks the spot beneath which 
the bones of the poet repose in peace, A simple inscription 
indicates its hallowed purpose. ‘‘ Torquati Tassi, ossa hie 
jacent.” I thought within myself, it is fortunate that the 
record of his immortality is written in more glowing words, 
even in his own immortalizing verse. 

To the consideration of that verse, it is now time to turn. 
For the subject of his poem, he chose the greatest that could 
inspire a modern bard, the mighty contest between the 
Christians and the Saracens, the Gospel and the Koran. 
It was peculiarly adapted to poetry. The deep devotion, 
the high-souled generosity, the romantic courage of the 
crusaders, constitute them the most interesting class of heroes 
ever celebrated in poetic fiction. The supernatural, moreover, 
is admitted without hesitation in the poetic annals of that 
age. Both parties in the contest were fond of the marvellous, 
and believed in magic, and in the direct interposition both 
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of Iieavcn and hell in the aflairs of men. The very scene 
where the poem is laid appeals to higher associations than 
even those of a classic character. It is Judea, the chosen 
seat of the only true God, the field of the labors and the 
sufferings of a God incarnate. The author does not under- 
take the history of the whole of the first crusade : he enters 
on the action when the war had already begun. His whole 
pociu comprises only the campaign of 1099. The first canto 
opens in the plain of Tortosa, where the Christian army 
assembled in the spring, after having taken Antioch the 
preceding year ; and the iweiiticth concludes with the capture 
of Jerusalem. The unity of the action is preserved through- 
out, while its interest is siisliiined by frecjuent and well 
arranged episodes. 

The charjicters of the poem are admirably varied. The 
generous and warlike Clorinda, the tender and disinterested 
Sophronia, the timid and love-lorn Ermiiiia, the accomplished, 
passionate, voluptuous Annida, display in the most animating, 
tlie most alluring, the most touching traits, all the modifica- 
tions of the female character. The sage and pious Godfrey, 
the experienced Raymond, the fierce Argante, the politic 
Aladiii, tlic lion-ljcarted Riiialdo, and the galkint, the gene- 
rous, the feeling Tancred, are true to nature and to the parts 
assigned them by the f)oet. In sublimity, Tasso, as well as 
Dante, has been the prototype of Milton. The assembling 
of the infernal gods, to advise on the means of preventing 
the success of the Cln istiaiis, the portrait of the ruler of hell, 
the glooiny eloquence of his address, are among the highest 
efforts of genius. In pathos, he surpasses all epic poets. 
The generous contest between Olindo and Sophronia, each 
seeking death to save the life of the other ; the tearful catas- 
trophe of Clorinda, who falls, unknown, by the hand of her 
lover, and the touching remembrance of her fate, which 
throughout the poem oppresses with melancholy the noble 
Tancred ; attract with all the force of tiagedy the sympathy 
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of the reader. In description, Tasso is at once accurate and 
eloquent. The effects of the burning rays of the dog-star 
on the Christian army, the pastoral retreat of Erminia, and 
the enchanted gardens of Armida, display a richness of fancy 
and variety of invention never equalled unless by his Italian 
rival. His battles are more true, but less animated, than 
those of Ariosto. Still, they exhibit an epic dignity and 
pomp, united with a chivalrous and romantic enthusiasm, 
which render them equal to those of any other poet. A 
principal charm of the work lies in the wonderful narrative 
talent with which it is constructed. There are no fatiguing 
displays of sentiment : the descriptions are skilfully diversi- 
fied with action, and never tediously elaboi atcd : the grand, 
the beautiful, the pathetic, are intermingled and relieve each 
other in such a manner as to produce the most enchanting 
effect, and carry the reader to the conclusion with untired 
and increasing interest. The style of Tasso copies the 
majesty, and his versification the melody, of Virgil, whom 
in general, of all the epic poets, he most nearly resembled. 
The Jerusalem Delivered has been objected to on various 
accounts, both in former ages and in this ; but I leave to 
others the task of finding fault with the most perfect jioem 
of Italy, the most complete of modern epics. Upon the 
whole, I should place Tasso next to Homer in the line of 
epic poets. He exceeds all the rest in the dramatic distinc- 
tion of character, in variety, in pathos, and in interest. To 
these excellences, the Roman majesty of Virgil, and the 
sombre sublimity of Milton, may appear to some a sufficient 
counterpoise. I leave such to the unquestionable freedom 
of their own opinion. 

Tasso composed a multitude of other works. His Amynta, 
like Milton’s mask of Comus, is alone sufficient for the fame 
of a poet. It is indeed only a series of pastorals, connected 
without skill, by a kind of dramatic plot, the action of which 
passes off the stage, and is tediously explained by the dialogue 
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and chorus. The richness and sweetness of the poetry, 
however, the passion that breathes in every line, and the 
spirit of love and innocence that pervades the whole Arcadian 
scene, conspire to render this the most fascinating production 
of its kind. It is written in an irregular measure, composed 
of blank verse, with an occasional intermixture of short lines 
and rhyme, admirably adapted to the lyric character of the 
piece. Tasso wrote a comedy, called Gli Intrighi d’Amore, 
an undertaking for which his melancholy temperament 
peculiarly disqualified him. His tragedy, II Torrismondo, 
though the action passes off the stage, is more successful. 
Some of the scenes are beautifully wrought, and the chorusses 
are truly lyric. I shall venture upon a translation of the 
final chorus of the Torrismondo, in which 1 have imitated 
as closely as possible the measure and sj)irit of the original. 
It is peculiarly touching, as the poet no doubt applied it to 
himself, and to those illusions of glory which at almost every 
p(‘riod of his life seemed to disappoint his grasp and fade 
from before his eyes. 

As mountain torrent, rushing past, 

As lightning seen 
In night serene, 

As sudden arrow, smoke, or blast, 

So pass our names — our honors seem 
A flower, a dream. 

What more to hope ? For ever fled 
The tiiumph and the palm ! 

Instead of peaceful calm, 

Grief and laments and tears succeed. 

Can love, can friendship bring relief? 

All, all is grief. 
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Spenser, the great English bard of fairy land, early studied 
Italian poetry, and became deeply enamored of its beauties. 
From Ariosto he caught that wildness of romance and en- 
thusiasm of valor which pervade his work, and charm us 
upon every page. But Tasso was peculiarly the object of 
his admiration, which was carried so far that he often 
thought in Tasso’s thoughts, and sometimes clothed them 
almost in Tasso’s words. I am not willing to accuse of 
plagiarism one of the venerable fatliers of English verse. 
He who had such free access to the fountains of nature, had 
no need to borrow^ of man. Perhaps the English enthusiast 
had so early transplanted into his memory some of the fa- 
vorite beauties of the Italian bard, and had cherished them 
there so long and so fondly, as in truth to forget that they 
were not the offspring of his own imagination. Be this as 
it may, the coincidences present a fact of some interest in 
literary history, and at least show the exalted estimation in 
which the great Italian was held by one of tlie best judges 
of poetic excellence. 1 shall, therefore, not deem it foreign 
to our suliject,, in concluding my notice of the life and 
writings of Tasso, to lay before you, as a specimen of the 
coincidences alluded to, my own translation of the celebrat ed 
passage where he com})ares human life to a rose, which 1 
have made as literal as possible, preserving the stanza of the 
original ; and shall afterwards present to you the passage 
from Spenser embodying the same idea. 

Ah look, he sang, behold the budding rose 
Peep from beneath its modest mantling green, 

Half hide its virgin beauties, half disclose, 

By all admired the more the less ’tis seen. 

Behold it now, far bolder grown, expose 
Its naked bosom and forsake its screen ; 

Lo, now it fades and seems no more the same, 

Once so desired by loving youth and dame. 
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Tims passethj in the passing of a day, 

Of mortal life tlic verdure and the flower ; 

Nor, though return the blooming fields of May, 

Can it recover back its vernal hour. 

Ah, cull we then the rose, without delay, 

Krc clouds on this auspicious morning lour, 

Cull Ave the rose of love. Ah love we then, 

When loving it may chance we shall be loved again. 

The passage from Spenser follows. 


“ Tho whilr 5 s? some one dijl chnunt this lovely lay — 

A li ! see, whoso fair thing dost fain to see, 

111 s[iringing /lower the image of thy ihiy. 

All ! see tlic virgin rose, how sweetly she 
Ooth first ])ecj» forth in bashful modesty, 

That t'airor seems the less yo sec her may. 

Lo ! see soon after how more l»old and free, 

Tier bared bosom she doth broad display, 

Lo ! see soon after how she fades and falls away. 

So passeth, in the passing of a day, 

Of inortiil life the leaf, the hud, the flower; 

Nor more doth /lourisli, after first decay, 

'Fhut erst was sought to deck both bed and liower 
Of many a lady and many a paramour. 

(hither therefore the rose whilst yet in prime, 

For soon comes age that will her jiride deflower. 

Chifher the rose of love whilst yet in lime, 

Whilst loving thou mayst loved bo with equal crime.” 
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METASTASIO. 

Among tliose whoaidecl in rescuing Italian literature from 
the degradation into wliich it had sunk during the seven- 
teenth century, Metastasio holds a conspicuous place. Pietro 
Metastasio was born at Rome, in 1698, of humble parents 
by the name of Trapassi, who earned a scanty living by 
selling flour, pastry, and similar articles. Before reaching 
the age of ten, Pietro evinced a passion for j)oetry, and an 
extraordinary faculty for making verses extempore on any 
given subject. This faculty lie was wont to display in his 
father's sliop, and crowds would colb'ct to listen to the eflu- 
sions of the infant bard. On one of these tuneful occasions, 
Gravina, the celebrated civilian, who hap))encd to be passing 
by, was attracted by the sweetness of the child’s voice ; and 
when he came to discover that the verses were original, his 
delight was changed into admiration. lie begged the child 
of his parents, and promised to adopt it as his own. They 
could not refuse an oiler so generous; and the beautiful 
plant, that penury might have blasted, was now transferred 
into a more genial soil. Gravina, who w as a scholar as well 
as civilian, and almost as great an admirer of the literature 
of Greece as of the code of Justinian, translated the name of 
the child from Italian into Greek, substituting for the hum- 
ble appellation of Trapassi, the more classic one of Metas- 
tasio. Well did this generous pfitron perform the promise 
which he had made to the parents of his adopted child. He 
perfected his education under the care of the best masters, 
and wished to bring him up to his own profession. But 
Gravina could not make a lawyer of one whom nature had 
made a poet. Unable or unwilling to counteract his instinc- 
tive passion for poetry, the civilian soon gave him over to the 
inspiration of the muse. At fourteen, he cojnposed a tragedy, 
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which, though an indiirercnt production in itself, gave pro- 
iriisc of his future eiriinence in the dramatic art. When 
about thirty years old he was invited to Vienna, as the 
imperial laureate, and there spent the remainder of his long 
life. He died in 1782, at the age of eighty-four, retaining 
his faculties and health almost to the last. 

Metastasio is the great poet of the o[>era. The musical 
drama originated at Florence, at the close of the sixteenth 
century. During the seventeenth century, it spread itself 
througliout Italy, and made some little progress in improve- 
ment. But it retiuired the genius of Metastasio to breathe 
into it the breath of life, and animate it with a living soul. 
Metastasio made the opera the most fascinating entertain- 
ment in Europe, and the opera gave to Metastawsio a fame 
as extensive and enduring as itself. The opera is a drama 
wholly set to music ; in wdiich, however, the dialogue, 
though not declaimed without music, is not sung in measure, 
but recited in simfde musical tones. These tones, though 
diflTerent from ordinary speech, do not amount to singing. 
It was [}robabIy not known to the ancients. True, they 
had their bards, their rhapstxlists, and their chorusses ; but 
not their recitative or dramatic melody. The ancient 
dramas made music the handmaid of poetry ; the opera has 
made it her sister. The opera, though a modern discovery, 
is founded on the inherent principles of our nature. It 
a})peals to the love of show, the love of melody, and tlie 
love of poetry ; all of them congenial to the human breast. 
Its component parts are the poem, the music, and the deco- 
rations — and it aims at once to charm the eye, delight the 
ear, and captivate the heart. It is an harmonious combina- 
tion of three of the* fine arts, painting, music, and poetry, 
to produce a pleasing and elevating elTect. 

Perhaps a genius never existed better calculated to give 
perfection to the opera than Metastasio. He had vivacity of 
fancy, refinement of feeling, and the most exquisite taste in 
versification. His fertile imagination accumulates beauties 
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upon beauties ; his delicate sensibility conceives and touch- 
ingly describes the most affecting incidents. His copious 
powers of expression, assisted by his fine sense of soun'^, 
pour forth a never-ending yet ever-varied fiood of rich, and 
soothing, and subduing harmony. Yet was not his genius 
of the highest order. Original and vigorous conception, 
the loftier efforts of sublimity, were beyond his reach. His 
ambition was to become the first poet of the opera ; and this 
was the sphere for which nature designed him. Perhaps, 
indeed, higher talents might have been less suited to that 
sphere. The impetuosity .of bold, original, irregular genius 
might impair the harmonious union between the two sisters. 
Poetry glowing with bold metaphor and bursts of impas- 
sioned eloquence, might be enfeebled by music ; or the soft 
flow of melody ruffled and disturbed by the rude intermix- 
ture of passion and strength. 

Metastasio generally subjects himself to the unity of time, 
but rejects the unity of place as limiting the field for that 
brilliant display of scenic variety so necessary to the success 
of the opera. In the delineation of characters he is not suf- 
ficiently varied, and the same charge of uniformity applies 
to his plots. Perhaps, however, this is owing, not to the 
want of fertility of genius, but to the intrinsic difficulty of 
accommodating music to all the varieties of character and 
situation. His pieces almost always end happily. The 
deep pathos of tragedy was not suited to his taste or his 
genius. He has been called the poet of love. Into this 
sentiment, indeed, he resolves every thing noble, pure, and 
heroic. The very atmosphere of his ideal creations breathes 
the inspiration of the tender passion. But though his deli- 
neations of this sentiment are romantic and unreal, they do 
not transgress, either in expression or thought, the limits of 
delicacy. His operas are not only sung, but read ; his moral 
maxims are daily cited ; and his verse has a charm for youth 
or age, for the gay voluptuary or the grave philosopher. 
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ALPIERI. 

Until the eighteenth century, Italy had produced no 
tragic poet. With a language alike suited to develop the 
terrible pathos of Dante, or to flow in the harmonious and 
plaintive strains of Tasso, and with a climate and a land- 
scape well calculated to feed the “ luxury of tender thought,” 
Italy had not yet felt the inspiration of the tragic muse. 
Even the ancient Romans had scarcely heard her genuine 
accents in their native tongue. Though their history was 
fiuitful in examples of the loftiest magnanimity and the 
deepest pathos, and filled with the names of Lucretia and 
Virginia, of Coriolanus and Brutus, and others of equal 
interest ; they had never learned to combine and arrange 
these rich materials of dramatic poetry. But in the eigh- 
teenth century, a tragic poet appeared in Italy, no less extra- 
ordinary in his personal than in his dramatic character. 

Vittorio Alfieri, the creator of Italian tragedy, was born in 
1749 at Asti in Piedmont, of rich and noble, but illiterate 
parents. His early education was neglected ; and he spent 
nearly the first half of his life in the most frivolous, wild and 
riotous dissipation. His favorite companions were his horses ; 
and it was the height of. his ambition to be the fleetest rider 
in Piedmont. He became at length the victim of ennui ; 
and like Byron, whom he resembled in character and genius, 
traversed Europe to escape from himself. The novelty of 
the scenes in England gave new zest to his morbid and 
dissipated taste ; and the people of London little dreamed 
that in him whom they saw in their streets the coachman’s 
rival, and in tlieir courts of law the convicted adulterer, they 
beheld the future iEschylus of Italy. Such was the youth 
and early manhood of Alfieri : marked with a w ild and 
fierce impatience of chaiactcr, a recklessness of moral re- 
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straint, a melancholy agitation of spirit, a bitter hatred of 
oppression, a haughty contempt of his species. The eccen- 
tricity of his conduct seemed often to wear a tint of insanity •, 
yet the close observer might have perceived in the moody 
and irregular development of his wayward mind, the im- 
petuosity, the morbidness, the ardor, the cold exterior and 
inward fire of genius. 

Returning to his native country tired of the world and of 
himself, he sought at the age of twenty-five, as his last re- 
source, to distinguish himself as a tragic poet. But he had 
yet the very language of poetry to learn : his mother tongue 
was a mixed and barbarous dialect ; his early Latin he had 
forgotten ; the Greek he had never acquired ; with the 
Tuscan, in which he intended to prefer his claim for immor- 
tality, he was not familiar. He shut himself up for months, 
causing himself to be tied to his chair, with the early Italian 
classics for his only companions. He despised the eiTeminate 
sweetness of Metastasio ; he drank his inspiration at the 
fountain head of Dante. At length the genius of this way- 
ward and impetuous child of nature burst upon the world 
with a torrent’s force ; but at first too with a torrent’s rough- 
ness. The four earliest of his tragedies were absolutely 
harsh, and still retain that feature though afterwards polished 
by their author ; the six succeeding arc improved, but still 
in their style hard and abrupt ; the nine last, produced at a 
subsequent period, arc in their kind perfect specimens of the 
Tuscan tongue. His tragedies, in the simplicity of the plot, 
the limited number of the characters, the directness of the 
action, and the austere gravity of the composition, are noble 
imitations of the Greek model. The soft Italian exhibits 
on the stage the hardy features of antiquity ; and the reck- 
less libertine of London and Paris is seen at Florence trans- 
formed to a dramatic Cato. 

Alfieri has been called “ the jwet of freedom.” We would 
prefer to call him the poet of passion. True, he liated 
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tyrants, and whatever he hated he detested. But, though 
}ic composed odes on the American independence, we doubt 
whetlier the haughty Italian count could liave lived in the 
atmosphere of a republic, unless indeed it had been a republic 
like that of Rome, divided into patricians and plebeians, and 
assigning to himself a place in the former class. So his writings 
breathe rather the execration of despotism, than the genuine 
spirit of calm and rational liberty. The vital, the governing 
principle of his character was passion ; passion deep, lofty, 
indomitable, ruled his life, and burns in every page of his 
tragedies. Its elements had been fermenting in his bosom 
from infancy ; it is poured forth in concentrated, sublimated 
energy in his verse. Pcrhaj>s no author ever availed himself 
so little of adventitious circumstances. He cares not whether 
his plot be new or trite ; whether it be consistent or incon- 
sistent with nature or history. Indeed his aspiring and 
overbearing genius loves to grapple with and overcome diffi- 
culties. In the tragedy of Myrrha, wliich he himself seemed 
to consider his best, he makes his heroine burn with an 
unholy passion for her own father, lighted up by Venus, who 
is piqued because her mother had boasted that the daughter 
surpassed the goddess in charms. Yet even against the 
current of our faith and of nature, his mighty genius carries 
us along, subdues the inherent horrors of his plot, and irre- 
sistibly commends liis lost, one rather to our sympathy than 
our blame. Against the well known truth of history, he 
makes his Brutus, in his tragedy on that Roman story, the 
son of Caesar, and though present at the assassination, not 
himself using the dagger ; and yet we are beguiled for a 
moment of our faith in tlic Roman historian, by the over- 
powering sorcery of the Italian poet. 

His tragedies are in a true Spartan spirit : plain, terse, 
condensed, disdaining ouiaments, without excursions or 
digressions, proceeding directly onward to the catastrophe, 
with no reliance but on their own inherent interest. In 
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dramatic as in real life, the object that possessed him pos- 
sessed him wholly ; and the irrepressible vehemence of pas- 
sion carries him straight forward to the end. Yet the passion 
of his dramas is rather deep than loud. It deals in no 
aspiring elevation of sentiment, no frenzy of feeling, no 
explosion of irregular eloquence. He has scrupulously 
adhered to the unity of time and place, and, above all other 
poets, to the unity of action. Each of bis dramas represents 
but one action, but a single passion. Every thing is dis- 
carded not absolutely essential to the development of the 
plot : even the office of the confidant is filled by soliloquies. 
So sparing is he in the number of his personages, that those 
who speak rarely amount to more than four ; and so brief in 
his discussions, that his tragedies seldom exceed fourteen 
hundred lines in length. He has rejected all the common- 
place and conventional incidents of the drama ; he has no 
eaves-di*oppers, no ghosts, no thunder, no confessions, no 
wonderful discoveries, no celestial interferences. 

By this means, however, he loses in illusion what he gains 
in vigor. His plots are admirably developed ; his dialogue 
is progressive and energetic ; but the fable is too simple, and 
the incidents too limited. There is no back-ground in his 
pictures ; his personages are brought boldly out, but the 
canvas around is naked. His anxiety to keep clear of 
figures of mere ostentation, and to exclude all parade of 
declamatory eloquence, has sometimes betrayed him into a 
diction too strained and sententious. He is therefore rather 
eloquent than poetic ; but his eloquence is that of sublime 
and concentrated energy. His laconic brevity, however, 
sometimes degenerates into affectation. Though always 
forcible, it is not always natural to the character and situa- 
tion. Indeed in variety of character, it must be confessed 
that Alfieri fails. His own impetuous and overbearing spirit 
would not permit him for a moment, and in fancy only, to 
assume the situation and feelings and language of an ima- 
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i^inary personage. It is the author who speaks in all ; the 
children of liis creation are always the images of himself. 
We recognise throughout that foe of despots, that scourge of 
corruption, that contemner of established forms, that spirit 
full of noble though irregular aspirations after all that is 
great and lofty in human nature. Yet would we hardly 
complain of this as a fault. The infusion of his own ener- 
getic character into the breasts of his actors, though it may 
have taken from the variety, has added unspeakably to the 
interest of his dramas. The very bitterness with which he 
detests all tyrants, has made his character of Philip II. one 
of the sublimest conceptions of the tragic art. His Saul is the 
impress of a genius, energetic, passionate, profound ; depend- 
ing for its interest, not so much on action, as on the display 
of human nature in its highest excitements. As a tragic 
poet, Alfieri is worthy of a place by the side of those few 
who maintain an undisputed pre-eminence, Sophocles and 
Euripides, Corneille and Racine, Shakspeare and Otway. 
He is without a doubt the greatest of his own country, and, 
as 1 think, with equal certainty the greatest of his age. He 
died in 1803, at the age of fifty-five. 


THE PRESENT STATE OP ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

In concluding my brief sketch of Italian literature, would 
it were in my power to give you a favorable view of its 
present state and of its future prospects. Not twenty years 
ago, under the comparatively free and animating influence 
of French administration, a new and brilliant era of science 
and of letters seemed opening upon that long oppressed and 
degraded country. A liberal and elevated policy encouraged 
institutions of learning, restrained but little the free exercise 
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of opinion, distinguished and promoted native merit. Since 
then the Austrian power has unfortunately been restored, 
and now reigns predominant, either directly or in its malign 
influence, throughout the whole of the peninsula. Legions 
of transalpine barbarians enforce political subjection ; reams 
of prohibitory decrees, whose observance is watched by hosts 
of perfidious spies, ensure intellectual subserviency. Alfieri 
himself is banished by proscription from the stage, as if to 
annihilate even the after-existence of departed genius. All 
places of power and of trust are filled or controlled by the 
detested Germans ; and the youth of Italy, maddened and 
despairing, have returned again to indolence and sensuality. 
Meantime the only hope that remains is, that tyranny can- 
not last forever. Our sole present consolation is, that the 
beautiful language of Italy still resolves itself into verse in the 
mouths of her improvisatori ; and that nothing human can 
deprive her children of that glowing climate, that magnifi- 
cent landscape, those proud and interesting associations, 
which infuse the spirit of poetry into their bosoms even at 
the moment of their birth. So long as the language of Italy 
survives, so long as she herself renews the native genius of 
her people, she may afford to wait, though not with patience, 
yet at least with hope, for the slow but sure api)roach of 
better, happier times. 
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CHAUCER. 

The literature of England must be allowed to have 
derived its origin from a Norman source. The Saxons were 
a dull and barbarous people, notwithstanding the exertions 
of their most patriotic princes, especially the great Alfred, 
himself a man of taste and learning, to inspire them with a 
love of letters. The Normans were a chivalrous and enter- 
prising race ; and, comparatively speaking, courteous, en- 
lightened, and refined. Their hostile invasion of the shores 
of England was marked in tlie outset by a circumstance 
which seemed a presage of their influence upon the literature 
of the country. On the fatal field of Hastings the Norman 
host was preceded ))y a minstrel, who, singing the songs of 
Roland and of Charlemagne, threw himself into the midst 
of the opposing foes, and perished in the conflict. In suc- 
ceeding times, those magnificent creations, the romances of 
the Norman tongue, if not com|X)sed, were at least perused 
and admired at the English court ; and their authors loved 
to dwell on English subjects ; on Aithur and his round table, 
on Lisuartc and his knights. From the court and the camp, 
a poetic taste spread of course to the cottage and the fields. 
The early ballads of English minstrelsy in the mixed dialect 
which began to assume a definite shape about the time of 
Henry II. are highly praised by those who understand them ; 
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and the metrical chronicles of Robert of Gloucester and Ilo- 
bert of Bruune, tliough prosaic and tiresome, approach the 
form and regularity of classic verse. It was not, however, 
until the time of Edward 111. who mounted the throne in 
1327, that the English language was fully subjected to 
Norman cultivation. Under this sovereign, English became 
once more the language of the enlightened and the noble, 
though not, we believe, to the exclusion of its more courtly 
rival. The court of England was at that time the most 
splendid in Europe. The triumphs and the conquests of its 
sovereign had made it the seat of wealth and honor ; captive 
monarchs swelled the train of their victor, and gallant nobles 
thronged the halls of their prince. His own personal cha- 
racter and that of his heroic son were well calculated to 
dignify a scene so splendid. With them, “ high thoughts” 
were indeed enthroned “ in hearts of courtesy.” The romantic 
and elevated spirit of the age was, besides, well attuned to 
the lofty strains of poetry. The lives of those brave and 
devoted chevaliers were themselves “ poetry ifi action.” The 
brightest ornament, even of an age so brilliant in achieve- 
ment and in shining characters, was the immortal Chaucer. 

Geoffrey Chaucer, the father of English song, was born 
in 1328, at the city of London ; and though in narrow 
circumstances, seems to have studied in both the universities 
and at the temple, and to have travelled early for instruction 
through Prance and the Low Countries. Having tried the 
professions of a lawyer and a soldier, he finally sought pro- 
motion at court, and obtained the post of yeoman to Edward 
HI. He attached himself particularly to John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaster, and married the sister of Lady Catharine 
Swynford, at first the mistress and afterwards the wife of his 
patron. This event procured him rapid advancement. He 
received the grant of a house contiguous to the royal palace 
at Woodstock, was gratified by an ample pension, and ap- 
pointed gentleman to the king’s privy chamber. In 1372 
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he was sent on an embassy into Italy, and afterwards into 
France. On his return, he was appointed to several lucrative 
posts, among otliers that of comptroller of the customs. He 
followed his patron, the Duke of Lancaster, in embracing 
the doctrines of Wickliffe ; and in the reign of Richard II. 
was imprisoned on that account five years in the tower, 
where he witnessed many bloody executions. But Chaucer 
had not a martyr’s spirit, nor could he aspire to a martyr’s 
fame. He obtained his release by meanly betraying the 
designs of his associates. Sliortly afterwards, he sold his 
pensions, and retired to his house at Woodstock. He lived 
to see the son of his patron, the aspiring Bolingbroke, mount 
the throne of England, and to receive in his old age the 
bounty of the usurj)er. But not a line of congratulation 
escaped the favored bard. He died in 1400, at tlie age of 
seventy-two, at Westminster, whither his affairs had called 
him. His bones still rest deposited in the transept of West- 
minster Abbey. The earliest of l^higlisii poets was also the 
first of that illustrious band, whose sacred dust is preserved 
Ijeneaih the pavement of that venerable pile. 

^riie wx>rks of Chaucer are exceedingly voluminous. 
Born a [)oet, he early began to Avrite ; and even amid the 
intrigues of a court and the labors of office, never ceased to 
cultivate the muses. His personal character and habits 
communicated an extraorilinary richness and variety to his 
works. A student, a traveller, a courtier, a man of business, 
and a man of the world, he had enjoyed uncommon oppor- 
tunities for observing nature, life, and manners ; while the 
misfortunes of his own lot taught him sensibility, and ele- 
vated him into a moralist and philosopher. In the earlier 
part of his career, he was too much devoted to the imitation 
of the I’rench poets of the day, whose brilliant, but affected 
and tasteless allegories commanded almost exclusively the 
public applause. He sported long among the emblems and 
the flowers of that visionary school, and wasted his fine 
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powers upon allegorical romances, more mystical and fantastic 
than the wildest dreams of elder chivalry. Yet even here 
the idolater of nature sometimes relapses into the expression 
of that true devotion which was ever at his heart. The 
House of Fame, and the Flower and Leaf, will ever be read 
with pleasure for the hursts of genuine poetry which they 
contain. The ojjoning of the latter, in particular, affords a 
most luxuriant description of the season of spring, and the 
scenery and music of the woods. The genius of this great 
poet however, was not doomed thiuugliout life to he enslaved 
by the bad taste of a neighboring nation. His visit m Italy 
released him from its thraldom. The nobler accents of the 
Tuscan muse here broke on his astonished senses, and made 
of him a willing convert. Dante was dead ; but, like the 
setting sun, had left behind hini a rich and brilliant illumi- 
nation. Petrarch and Boccaccio were both alive, and in the 
height of their renown. Though himself a poet, Chaucer 
seems to have been most deeply aflccted by the prose of 
Boccaccio. The variety, the wit, the pathos, the knowledge 
of life and character, displayed by that wonderful man, were 
exactly adapted to the genius and taste of the English bard. 

At the advanced age of sixty, Chaucer began his great 
work, the Canterbury Tales. This is a fact perhaps unex- 
ampled in the history of mind. At the age of threescore, 
when most persons seek repose ; when in ordinary cases 
the frost of age has not only whitened the head but chilled 
the imagination ; when the flowers of spring and the rich 
foliage of summer have usually faded and fallen from the 
mental landscape, and been succeeded by the leafless deso- 
lation of autumn ; did this extraordinary man commence 
his great poem, marked throughout with the most vigorous 
powers of meridian manhood, and animated with all the 
frolic play of youthful fancy. The work is on the model of 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, from which also he borrowed not a 
few of his narratives. A company of pilgrims, twenty-nine 
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ill number besides the author, happened to meet at the Ta- 
bard inn at Southwark, on their way to the shrine of Thomas 
a Becket, at Canterbury. After they have all lyeen duly 
characterized by the author, mine host, a busy, bustling, 
self-important personage, proposes. 


“ That each of you, to shorten with your xvny 
in this viage should tellcn tales twayj 
I’o Canlcrbiiry ward I jiioaii it no, 

And honipward he shall trllen other two.” 


In ajlditioii, the host pro|)osed, with a shrewd eye to his own 
profit, ihnt h(‘ who :?houid tell the best story, slumld be 
rewarded on hi*-: return by a supper at the expense of the 
roiiipaiiy, to be givcMi at the Tabard ; and fmalh^, that he 
himself should go along as guide. All his pvo[)osals are. 
ae^jcpted, and \u. is appointed governor and judge. The 
next morning the. company set oil* in higli sj)irits, and the 
narratives commence. As we might readily conjecture from 
the variety of personages by whom they are told, the tales 
arc various ; by turns heroic and romantic, or humorous, 
satiric, and moral. The measure principally employed is 
the heroic couplet of ten syllables, which Chaucer either 
invented or introduced. The stanza of seven lines is, how- 
ever, frequently used, and even the stanza of eight lines, 
though it does not seem to have been a favorite with the 
poet. The prologue of the Canterbury Tales is one of the 
finest pieces of moral painting extant in any language. 
Each of the narrators of the poem is there introduced, and 
delineated with life and spirit. We are furnished not only 
with exquisitely drawn specimens of human nature in ge- 
neral, but of human nature as it was modified by the manners 
and customs of the fourteenth century. A living picture of 
the age is presented before us. The personages, from the 
very parfit gentle knight,” the “ curteis, lowly and servisable 
squire,” the tender-hearted prioress, the luxurious monk, the 
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merry friar, the worthy merchant, the benign and conscien- 
tious “ persone of a toun,” the poor but learned student, 
the shrewd sergeant, the hospitable country gentleman, down 
to the stalwart yeoman, the pretending tradesman, the reck- 
less piratical sailor, the doctor who dealt in magic, the notable 
and talkative wife of Bath, the athletic miller, and the 
vagabond pardoner, stand out from the canvas with all the 
reality of life. The tales themselves embody the romantic 
fictions, the superstitious traditions, the broad jokes of the 
day ; they often reach the source of laughter, or touch the 
chords of sympathy ; and are frequently interspersed with 
touching and noble sentiments, and fresh and luxuriant 
descriptions of external nature. There is an individuality 
and verisimilitude in his delineations of character seldom 
equalled. In his descriptions of natural scenery, the objects 
are made almost tangible ; they have a sort of local freshness 
about them, which seems to bear along with it the very 
chilliness or warmth of the air, the fragrance of the rose, 
the tremulous light of the moonbeam. On the other hand 
however, the tales arc sometimes tedious, and not seldom 
grossly indelicate. The ofiences against delicacy in his 
writings affected the author on his death-bed, with deep 
regret. It was during his last illness that he composed those 
beautiful and affecting lines, that dying legacy, which he 
called, “ Good counsail of Chaucer and which lie intended 
no doubt as an antidote against the poison. The vanity of 
the English critics has compared Chaucer with Dante ; and 
has justly awarded him the palm in knowledge of human 
nature and variety of talent. To pronounce him equal with 
Dante however, in any of the higher attributes of genius, 
is the very presumption of British criticism. Still there are 
many degrees of inferiority below the lofty pinnacle on 
which Dante stands, the attainment of which is sufficient 
to constitute a great poet. This rank we cannot, we would 
not, deny to Chaucer ; the man whom Spenser chose for 
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his master, and whom Milton acknowledged as his honored 
predecessor. 

Such was the day-spring of English literature. And never 
had the literature of any nation a more glorious dawn. 
Chaucer had opened the living fountain of poetry ; Bracton 
had risen up, the Justinian of English law ; the true spirit 
of philosophy had revealed itself to the waking visions of 
Roger Bacon ; Wyckliflb had kindled the torch of the reforma- 
tion. But soon the morning lowered, and the heavens were 
overcast. The religious persecutions permitted by Henry 
IV. and V. checked the range of free inquiry ; the constant 
wars carried on by those monarchs were unfavorable to the 
development of the human mind, and interrupted the culti- 
vation of letters. The bloody contests between the rival 
houses of York and Lancaster, which commenced in the 
reign of Henry VI. and ended only with the accession of 
the 'I'udors, raged with an inveteracy of spirit, and for a 
length of time, which banished at once the law and the 
muses, and threw England back into her ancient barbarism. 


AGE OF ELIZABETH.— SPENSER. 

From an arid w^aste, where only a single plant arose here 
and there, to show that the power of vegetation w’^as not 
extinct in the soil, we enter suddenly upon a region of the 
most luxuriant fertility. The very ground upon which we 
tread is alive with verdure ; the fairest flowers bloom around 
our path ; on every hand springs up the richest shrubbery ; 
and whithersoever we turn our eyes the tallest children of the 
forest are seen arranged in pleasing groups, or towering aloft in 
majestic loneliness. The age of Elizabeth overflow s with the 
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most beautful, the most graceful, the most sublime literature of 
our language. Relieved from the tyrant Henry and the bi- 
goted and bloody Mary, the English mind received under the 
vigorous and absolute, yet mild and just and peaceful sway of 
their successor, an impulse which urged it forward in every 
pursuit that could yield instruction or delight, in every career 
where wealth was to be gained or honor won. One rushed 
into mercantile enterprises ; another plunged into predatory 
warfare against the detested Spaniards ; a third sought, in 
the far-off region of the west, some fairer, better, undiscovered 
clime. One warred a volunteer against the Irish Kerne ; 
while another gathered laurels on the blood-stained fields of 
France or Belgium. The establishment of a pure religion 
awakened men to the contemplation and discussion of sub- 
jects the most grave and important which can agitate the 
human mind. The benumbing influence of Romish super- 
stition, always more oppressive in England than in Italy — 
that intellectual frost, more chilling at the extremities than 
at the heart — had given place to a free and liberal faith, 
stirring to thought and action by every motive that can 
operate on an intellectual, an immortal being. It was not 
to be expected that literature alone should lose the influence 
of the general activity. A female reign, moreover, and es- 
pecially the reign of such a female as Elizabeth, tended to 
refine the manners, to soften the intercourse of life, to cherish 
noble sentiments, to foster a pure ambition. The spirit of 
chivalry yet lingered, as if to pay its parting homage to a 
virgin queen. Her gay and gallant courtiers preserved the 
untarnished honor, the magnanimous valor, the gracious 
spirit of protection, that distinguished the ancient knights ; 
and added to these high qualities, those intellectual accom- 
plishments which might find them favor in tlie eyes of a 
learned princess, the universal object of their loyal vows. 

Every thing was favorable to a new era in letters. The 
soil dl^ttlglish literature, not exhausted by too much culture, 
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retained all its native strength and fertility ; the English 
mind was young, fresh, and vigorous. The realms of nature 
were new to tlie explorer ; few of her varied beauties had 
yet been culled by the British muse. Antiquity had just 
opened her ample treasury ; the spoils of chivalry glittered 
before the eye of fancy. Whatever in nature there is of the 
beautiful, the graceful, or the majestic ; whatever in ancient 
learning there is of the profound, the tender, or the sublime; 
whatever in the imposing ruins of the vast Gothic system, 
there is of the wild, the picturesque, the gloomy, or the 
grand ; were presented at once to the emancipated and 
inquiring mind, the excited imagination of the age. From 
these causes naturally arose that varied literature, distin- 
guished alike for its originality, its profoundness, and its rich 
luxuriance, which renders the century that elapsed between 
the coronation of Elizabeth and the restoration of Charles 
II., the Augustan age of English letters. We shall find 
about the intellect and the imagination of this age, a com- 
bination of qualities, a freshness, a simplicity, a vigor at once 
bold and excursive yet ever true to nature, which may be 
looked for in vain in the subsequent history of English 
mind. In this age nature preserved all her rights ; in sub- 
sequent ones they have been abridged by art. In this age 
the muse of England spoke in her native tongue, and 
breathed forth her native aspirations of virtue and faith ; in 
later periods she has been sent abroad to acquire foreign 
idioms and foreign morals. 

Edmund Spenser, the early bard of this golden age, was 
born at London about the year 1 553, of an ancient and res- 
pectable family. After finishing his education at Cambridge, 
he went into the north of England, where he resided with 
his relations for several years. There he conceived a roman- 
tic passion for his Rosalind, who, like most of the objects of 
poetical attachment, deceived his hopes. Love and retire- 
ment produced the first effusion of his verse, under the title 
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of the Shepherd’s Calendar, which procured him the patron- 
age of Sir Philip Sidney, to whom it was dedicated. His 
patron was equally distinguished as a scholar and as a man. 
He was one upon whose like we seldom look ; of whose 
great qualities humanity has reason to be proud. The ad- 
vantages of education and of foreign travel had furnished 
him with every accomplishment, both mental and personal ; 
fortunately without aflecting that noble simplicity of char- 
acter, and that Christian purity of morals, which made liim 
the delight of his contemporaries, and a model for every 
succeeding age. The Shepherd’s Calendar, though popular 
in its day, did not afford promise of that elevated genius 
which the poet afterwards exhibited. It is a pastoral divided 
into twelve eclogues, named after the months of the year. 
No eclogue however contains any thing peculiar to the 
month after which it is named. The variety of seasons and 
the scenery of nature claim but little notice from the poet. 
His shepherds are love-sick swains, panegyrists of the queen, 
and accurate theologians. The only thing rural about the 
pastorals is the affected rustic dialect, which required a glos- 
sary even on their first publication. By Sir Philip Sydney, 
Spenser was introduced to his uncle, the earl of Leicester, 
who conferred on the poet some important favors. He spent 
several years at court, laboring under the constant antipat hy 
of Lord Burleigh, and suffering the various disap[)ointments 
incident to a courtier’s life. In this interval lie probably 
composed his Mother Hubbard’s Tale ; for although it was 
not published until a few years before his death, he speaks 
of it as written in the raw conceit of his youth.” This 
original and singular production purports 1.o be one of a 
series of tales related to the author by his friends, to beguile 
a season of sickness. It describes the adventures of a dis- 
contented fox and ape, who set forth on an expedition to 
seek their fortune. They assume in turn the characters of 
beggar, soldier, priest, and courtier. The narrative is ani- 
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mated ; and the moral and satirical descriptions full of feci> 
in^ and of force. 

At about the age of thirty-four he retired to Ireland ; 
where, with occasional visits to England, he resided about 
twelve years, and where be wrote the greater part of the 
six books that have come down to us of his immortal work. 
That country, where the earth is so green, and the heart so 
warm, and the imagination so fervid, and which, thougli 
not prolific in poetry, has been ever fruitful in the birth of 
poets, and of orators imbued with all the poet’s fire, Spenser 
found not unfavorable to the cultivation of his muse. Ireland 
was the l)irth-i)lace of the Fairy Glucen. His retreat too 
was remarkably beautifid and picturesque. It was at the 
cfisllc of Kilcolrnan on the banks of the river Mulla, which 
he has made to flow so sweetly in his verse. Tliere he was 
visited by the accomplished Sir Walter Raleigh, whom he 
celebrates in a poem as the Shepherd of the Ocean. In 
Ireland he formed a new^ attachment, which he portrays in 
a series of sonnets ; some of which are exceedingly beautiful, 
though the greater part are affected and pedantic. His 
E[)itljalamium on his marriage with the object of his affec- 
tion, is written in a variety of measure imitated from the 
Italian Ganzoni; and contains passages of extraordinary 
richness and beauty. From his pleasant retreat he was at 
length compelled to fly by the bursting of one of those poli- 
tical volcanoes Avith which Ireland has been so often over- 
whelmed. His house was burned by the insurgents ; and 
his flight was so hurried tlial he left behind him his infant 
child, who was consumed in the flames. It is said also that 
he lost the remaining hooks of his Fairy Ciueen. Wliether 
this be so or not, whether the missing books perished or were 
never composed ; the loss of his property and his cliild were 
too much foi the sensitive poet. He proceeded to London, 
where he died of a broken heart at abenit the age of forty- 
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six. He was buried near Chaucer at Westminster Abbey. 
He was the first of England’s long list of laureates. 

I have purposely commented on the principal of his minor 
poems in giving the history of the poet’s life. It now re- 
mains to speak of his Fairy Queen, the work by which he 
is best known and most distinguished. The poem was in- 
tended to occupy twelve books ; only six hooks however have 
come down to us, each containing twelve cantos, and two 
cantos of the seventh book. The measure is a stanza of 
nine lines invented by Spenser, and since employed by the 
most eminent poets, Lord IJyron among the number. The 
poet explains his design in his own letter on the subject 
addressed to Sir Walter Raleigh. He says ; “ 1 devise that 
the Fairy Queen kept her annual feaste twelve days ; upon 
which twelve days the occasions of the twelve several adven- 
tures happened ; which being undertaken by the twelve 
knights are in these twelve books severally handled.” He 
has chosen prince Arthur for his hero, in whom he sup}K)ses 
all the virtues to be combined. For the sake of variety, 
however, each particular virtue has its peculiar knight, by 
whose deeds and adventures it is especially illustrated. Each 
virtue occupies a whole book ; which of ittjlf w«>uld consti- 
tute a separate poem, but that prince Arthur appears in all 
and forms a link of connexion. In the personage who gives 
her name to the poem, the Fairy Queen, of whom Arthur 
had become enamored in a dream, the poet means to desig- 
nate the general abstract idea of glory, and also the particular 
living person of Queen Elizal>eth ; having what he term‘d 
a general and particular intention. The Fairy Queen is 
the origin of all the adventures of the poem, though she 
never appears in the part which has come down to us. He 
had intended to set forth in the twelfth book what he should 
have done in the first ; how on a certain day the Fairy 
Queen held a court, to which the knights came in search of 
adventures ; and how the adventures previously recited were 
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undertaken iw her command. What renders the plan more 
involve><lj is that the knights are continually meeting with 
emblematical persons, who prove friendly or hostile as they 
rcpnisent a virtue or the opposite vice ; and thus the mind 
is apt 10 be distracted between the ingenuity of the allegory 
and ihe inien-.st of the story. With its allegorical character, 
the poem unites till the splendid imagery, the fantastic and 
brilliant creations, of chivalrous romance. 

judge rightly of the Fairy Uueen, we must regard it 
as a Gothic poem, lake some vast and irregular, and pic- 
turcsc|ue and dimly lighted Gothic structure, it is not to be 
judged of by ihecian rules. It is of an order of poetic 
architecture dilTeivnt from tliat of the classic models, and vre 
must expect to find in it dillercni beauties and dilferent de- 
fects. It is deeply tinctured with the character and spirit of 
the times in which tlic jioet lived. S|>cnscr stood on an 
isthmus, separating the darkness of the age that had just 
gone by, from tJic growing light of that which was coming. 
In the skirts of the horizon, the spectres of superstitious tradi- 
tion, the phantoms of allegory, and the fairies and giants of 
chivalry, still peered forth from behind the retreating obscu- 
rity. Dimly i^erceptible to the mental vision of the ordinary 
observer, they w’^ere vividly so to the fancy of the poet. They 
haunted his bed by night ; they lived in his morning dreams; 
they became the inmates of liis imagination, almost the 
objects of his faith. Tliey must needs therefore transfuse, as 
it were, their very being into his verse ; and give to his 
numbers their own shadowy attributes, their own wild and 
fantastic forms. I would advise every one in reading the 
Fairy Ciueen to forget its mystical plan ; to attend only to 
its most obvious personifications ; to consider it in short as a 
set of connected chivalrous romances. Happily this is easily 
practicable ; and it is only when the reader views it in this 
light that he is enabled to perceive and feel the full glories 
of the work. Then can he best admire that rich invention 
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which crowds adventure on adventure, combat upon combat, 
enchantment upon enchantment, in an ever varied and in- 
teresting succession. Tlien only can he fully appreciate 
those fertile powers of description Avhich transport the reader 
from the voluptuous gardens of Acrasia to the black abyss 
of Hell ; from the house of Morpheus to the abode of Night ; 
from the hermitage of Contemplation to the dwelling of 
Holiness ; communicating to every scene in the boundless 
regions of the poet’s fancy a verisimilitude that, while we 
read, almost convinces us of its reality. If Shakspeare is 
the sculptor of human and external nature, S[>enser is no 
less its painter. His representations, left distinct indeed, and 
not always as true to the original as those of his great rival, 
have nevertheless about them a variety, a richness, a vivid- 
ness of coloring, never surpassed by the poetic pencil. In 
the exquisite grace and melody of his versification, he is not 
excelled by any poet of any age or nation ; and is perhaps 
unecjualled in the loftiness, fertility and compass of h\H 
fancy. The fault of his imagination is its exuberance. 
Majestic and flowing as the Nile, it often, like the eldest of* 
the rivers, disdains the confinement of its banks, and spreads 
around a luxuriance of soil alike productive of the flower 
and of the weed. 

Spenser has been called a “ sacred poet.” Though unde- 
serving, perhaps, of so high a title, his verse is generally 
devoted to the cause of virtue ; though sometimes free, it is 
never seductive. If he has written some things, which, 
“ dying he might wish to blot,” his poetry is on the whole a 
rich moral legacy to mankind. He himself says, and truly 
too, that the end of his Fairy Queen is “ to fashion a gentle- 
man or noble person in virtuous and gentle discipline.” His 
imitation of Italian poets I have noticed in our review of 
Italian literature. Upon the whole, Spenser is justly ranked 
in the first class of poets ; his works are replete with moral 
and poetic beauties ; a rich treasury of thought and imageiy. 
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It is to be regretted, that of late years he is seen oftener on 
the shelf than on the table. I would, however, advise any 
one professing to be acquainted with English literature, not 
to profess too loudly until he has, not only read but pondered 
the works of the great bard of fairyland. Their apparent 
obscurity is rather in the spelling than in the style or in the 
matter. A little familiarity will do it away. It is but a veil 
which hangs before a masterpiece of art ; it is but a cloud, 
which will pass of itself from the face of the sun. 


SHAKSPEARE. 

The name of William Shakspeare, though to each of us 
familiar as his own, is one which we can never pronounce 
without a feeling of profound veneration. Upon the events 
of his life, it would be useless for me to dwell ; they are 
iamiliar to tlic recollection of every scholar. He was born 
in 1564, at Stratford upon Avon ; his circumstances were 
narrow, and his education was neglected. He spent the 
meridian of his life at London, sometimes acting as well as 
writing for the stage. At about the age of fifty he retired to 
his native Stratford, where he died, and where his bones 
still repose. This was as it should have been. Shakspeare 
followed nature in all things, and not the least so in choosing 
the place of his retirement and death. There is something 
soothing in the thought of passing the second childhood of 
our lives amidst the scenes endeared to us by our boyish 
recollections ; of drawing our last breath where we drew our 
first; of having our funeral rites performed in the same 
church with our baptismal ones; of reposing in the sepulchre 
of our fathers. A plain monument, raised by the aflfection of 
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his daughter, indicates to the stranger the narrow house 
of the deathless poet. Here his mortal remains repose in 
their own majesty. Westminster Abbey could confer on 
them no honors ; they would lose by communion even with 
“ hero dust.” 

Shakspeare seems to have been the most unassuming of 
men, and to have possessed, in a peculiar degree, the mo- 
desty and self-diffidence characteristic of true genius. It was 
the dying request, both of Virgil and Tasso, that their works 
should be consigned to the dames. Shakspeare appears to 
have thought his scarcely worth the pains of being burned. 
Though he retired before he had “ declined into the vale of 
years,” and had leisure, and at that time ample means, he 
made no compilation of his works : not one of his dramas 
was ever printed under his own auspices. The thought of 
posthumous fame seems not to have visited even his dreams. 
The epitaph inscribed on his tombstone, and supposed to 
liave been written by himself, was such as he would have 
composed for the humblest peasanU Could the curtain of 
futurity have been lifted before his eyes; had the unaspiring 
recluse of Avon been permitted to witness the name of 
Shaks{)eare after the lapse of centuries, the praise of every 
tongue, die pride of his country, the ornament of his species, 
perhaps the brightest name on the scroll of fame ; his senses 
must have been lost in amazement, and his modesty would 
scarcely have dared to claim it as his own. 

It was, perhaps, fortunate for the development of Shak- 
speare’s powers, that he was the untutored child of nature. 
The young eagle commenced his flight with an untired 
eye, and with unencumbered pinions. Had he been more 
learned, his modest self-reliance might have been lost in a 
servile imitation of the imposing models of antiquity. As it 
was, he poised himself on his own native resources; he 
communed with his own spirit alone ; like Prometheus, he 
borrowed his fire only from heaven. Accordingly, the first 
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charjujtcristic of his genius is its originality. This quality 
he has stamped on all his works. The creatures of his fancy 
pass in review before us, like the ranks of the animal crea- 
tion before our common ancestor, fresh and original from 
the hands of their Maker. No other poetical personification 
ever loved as Romeo, or hated as Shylock ; was jealous like 
Othello, or crazed like Lear. Nor can the prototypes be 
found of his ghosts, his witches, his fairies. As Shakspeare 
never borrowed of others, so he was not the imitator even 
of himself. This is a striking peculiarity. Painters, even 
of the best taste and genius, have been frequently so ena- 
mored of their own creations, as to repeat them often on 
their canvas, with perhaps some trifling alterations. The 
same error is the besetting sin of authors. The characters of 
Ariosto are alike : those of Virgil too often resemble each 
oilier. Homer is more fortunate in his discriminations ; but 
even he must yield, in this respect, to the bard of Avon. 
The Scottish novelist of the present day, the immortal 
Shakspeare of prose, notwithstanding his creative fancy and 
graphic power of delineation, is betrayed not seldom into the 
common fault of multiplying the copies of his own favorite 
characters. Into this error the great English poet never 
fell. He has but one Othello, one Shylock, one Falstaff ; 
even of his Richard there is no duplicate ; Macbeth, though 
of the same family, is a distinct individual. The children of 
his fancy respectively, live and move and have their being ; 
and then he seems to have forgotten that such things were. 
Nor are his creations more remarkable for their originality, 
than for their verisimilitude. He peoples the world of nature 
with fancied beings exactly resembling her own ; and he 
even carries nature along with him in his wildest excursions 
into the unreal world of the imagination. Were there in 
truth an Ariel, we should expect the reality to be identihed 
with the creature of the elements drawn by Shakspeare ; 
and should nature in some freak create a Caliban, it would 
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disappoint us if she did not copy precisely after his model. 
In all his charactei's, whether fanciful or intended to per- 
sonify actual beings, not a feature or a line is misplaced ; 
not a tint of the complexion, or a hair of the head, should 
be either added or retrenched. Nor is he less true in his 
representations of inanimate objects. He paints the rainbow 
and the rose with nature’s own pencil ; and echoes in his 
verse, “ sometimes the music, and sometimes the thunder of 
the spheres.” 

Another trait in the genius of Shakspeare is its universal- 
ity. Other writers are only fitted for particular departments 
of intellect or imagination ; his genius seems capable of 
pervading the whole range of thought, tlic illimitable regions 
of fancy. While unsurpassed in the variety and magnifi- 
cence of his poetic creations, he thinks with a precision, a 
depth, a comprehensive and intuitive power, seldom equalled. 
Human nature he learned, not from study, but by observation 
and intuition. He needed not,” says Dryden, “ the spec- 
tacles of books to read nature ; he looked inward and found 
her there.” By a species of untaught anatomy, he lays bare 
to our view our intellectual and moral frame, every nerve, 
and pulse, and artery which sustains its being, and enables 
it to act and feel. He reads the human heart with a dis- 
cernment almost omniscient ; he rules over it with a sway 
seemingly little less than omnipotent. Which of its most 
hidden recesses can escape his eye ? Where is the secret 
spring of feeling or action of which he has not the key ? 
Which of the passions can resist his call 7 Surpassing Mo- 
lifere in humor, and Racine in tenderness, Shakspeare can 
by a single touch of his magic wand, either leave us the 
subdued and powerless victims of laughter, or reaching within 
us the hidden fountains of sympathy, dissolve our hearts in 
streams of irrepressible grief. He is at once the Aristophanes 
and the Euripides of the drama ; and we are sometimes al 
a loss which to admire most, his comic or his tragic powers. 
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Most dramatic writers have devoted themselves chiefly to 
delineating the passion of love. The raptures of lovers, 
their embarrassments, their final triumph or death, have 
been the pervading, the almost exclusive, subject of their 
writings. Shakspeare knew that love, though a passion, 
was not the only passion of the heart ; that ambition, and 
avarice, and hatred, and revenge, and melancholy, and mis- 
anthropy, were also qualities of our nature. He has, accord- 
ingly, instead of confining his delineations to a single passion, 
extended them to almost all the distinguisliing affections and 
attributes of man. He may be justly called the jK)et of hu- 
man nature. Othei dramatic writers have been engrossed 
chiefly with the manners and customs and peculiar sentiments 
of the age and country in which they lived. Even the 
Greek dramatists dwelt almost exclusively on Greek subjects, 
Greek usages, Greek heroes, Greek mythology. They are 
writers for a particular era, and have about them a sort of 
national and local character. Shakspeare, on the contrary, 
was not the poet of one age only, but of time itself; not of 
one nation only, but of the world at large. The manners 
and customs of his age, its peculiarities, its jokes, its conceits, 
and its puns, have long since passed aw^ay : they are now 
but the blemishes of his works, the spots upon the disk of 
the luminary : they serve only to tarnish the fine gold, to 
incrust the precious diamond. But the true and living sen- 
timents which pervade his verse ; its wit sparkling from its 
own intrinsic brilliancy ; its bursts of genuine pathos ; its 
portraitures of men, not as the creatures of a day or of a 
nation, but as the members of our common family ; its 
beautiful and sublime descriptions of external nature ; have 
endured, and will still endure, in all their youthful freshness, 
so long as tlie human race exists, so long as there shall be 
verdure on the earth or terror in the storm. The flight of 
years, which has obliterated other names, has only brightened 
the lustre of his. He is the admiration, not of England 
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merely, but of the civilized world, excepting prejudiced 
France alone. He has as devout worshippers at Berlin and 
Weimar as at London ; and his 'warmest and ablest eulogists 
will be found in Schlegel and Goethe. To say that Shak- 
speare has no faults, would be saying that he was not 
human : his blemishes are those of his age, his beauties are 
his own. 

In comedy, Shakspeare draws only from the true fountains 
of mirth. Though born in an unpolished age, his wit does 
not, like that of the Greek and of the Roman, descend to 
personal scurrility or personal defects. It has no malice : 
he loves the gentle virtues : at the follies of our nature he 
only laughs: his scorpion scourge is reserved for vice. 
Though sometimes vulgar, his grossness is rather oflensivc 
than corrupting : his muse is not licentious, except perhaps 
in his Merry Wives of Windsor, which he wrote, not to 
please himself, but the grosser taste of the Virgin dueen. 
The love-scenes of most writers are insipid, and sometimes 
sickening ; but how beautiful is the courtship of Olivia ! 
how touching the tenderness, the innocence, the suspected 
fame of Hero ! Most dramatic poets become languid in theii* 
moral discussions. How eloquent, on the contrary, are the 
sentiments of the chaste Diana ; the exhortations of the 
reformed shrew ; the reflections of the solitary Jaques ; the 
living oracles of wdsdom which abound in the Merchant of 
Venice ! His occasional introduction of supernatural ma- 
chinery in his comedies, is offensive to the fastidious taste of 
French criticism. Perhaps, indeed, it is not reconcilable 
with the precepts of art. But the dramas to which this 
objection is chiefly applicable, arc above and beyond the 
rules of criticism. They are like those beautiful and extra- 
ordinary phenomena of nature, whose very irregularity con- 
stitutes a portion of the interest with which they are beheld ; 
and which appear to be subjected to no rule except that of 
being always beautiful. The Tempest and the Midsummer 
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Night’s Dream are among the most splendid monuments of 
Shakspearc’s genius. The new realms which he opens 1o 
our view, and the fanciful lacings with wliicli lie |)coples 
them, evince a stretch of creative power of which huma- 
nity can perhaps afford no parallel. Yet the truth and 
consistency of dramatic nature are wonderfully preserved. 
Caliban even speaks a language of his own ; Puck is en- 
dowed with a mischievous contempt for mortals, and an 
active bustling disposition, admirably adapted to a fairy 
busy-body ; Ariel floats along on airs of gentle music ; and 
Titania holds her court by moonlight, siuTouiidcd by the 
most exquisitely fantastic beings, herself the (|uccn of fancy 
as well as of fairy-land. 

The tragedies of Sliakspeare are, upon the whole, the 
noblest of his productions. He was mightiest in the highest 
branch of the dramatic art. He reads nature in her most 
stormy agitations, and in her deepest impulses ; and disjdays 
them with a truth to convince and an elo(|uence to overpow er 
the coldest imagination. He is emphatically the poet of the 
deeper passions. They are liis ministers ; they come and 
go at liis bidding, like his “ sjririts from the vasty deep.” 
Under his creative touch, they cease to be abstract images 
of the mind ; they spring into life ; they assume real, almost 
tangible forms ; they breathe, they feel, they speak. Tlie 
heaving bosom, the streaming eyes, the broken heart, the 
despairing cry, are manifest to our organs of sense : we see 
them, wc hear them. Nor is it in one stage of their being 
only that the passions are thus presented to our view. 
Through all the nicely varying shades of their development, 
from their inception to their maturity, they are progressively 
displayed with a vivid, often appalling accuracy. We see 
the very food on which jealousy feeds, and mark her gradual, 
portentous growth. The insidious movements of hatred in 
the inmost recesses of the heart, from her incipient broodings 
until she sharpens her knife for her pound of flesh, are un- 
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veiled before us. The first hesitating aspirations of ambition, 
her now bolder resolves, her final defiance of earth and 
heaven and hell, are successively bodied forth to the life, 
with all their appropriate varieties of form and feature, of 
thought and speech. His delineations of the sentiment of 
love breathe a tenderness, a purity, a disinterestedness, and 
self-abandonment, which find an echo in every ingenuous 
bosom. In his pictures of the hopeless agony, the reckless 
despair of bereaved affection, he sliows himself a master of 
the tender as well as the more stormy passions ; and I know 
of nothing from the uninspired pen that makes its way so 
directly to the heart as the tearful caUistroplie of Romeo and 
Juliet. The maladies of the mind, the miisings of me- 
lancholy, the wanderings of a disordered intellect, are pre- 
sented Avith a truth and a pathos perhaps peculiar to the 
autlior of Hamlet and of Lear. 

But here again the complaint of criticism is heard. The 
poet has intermingled, in the same drama, tragic and comic 
scenes. That the complaint is true in fact, cannot be denied ; 
indeed, Shakspeare has few, if any, unmixed tragedies. But 
its foundation in nature will not so readily conceded. 
The drama professes to be a picture of human life. Now 
we know, we feel, that life is a checkered scene ; its sunshine 
and showers, its tears and smiles, chase each other in quick 
succession, and are ofttimes intermingletl. Can we then 
wonder that he who depicts nature with such unrivalled 
accuracy, should display this striking characteristic of the 
original in his faithful copies ? But in his delineations of 
the tender and sportive passions, the individuality and ap- 
propriate bearing of each are always preserved. Grief never 
lays aside her dignity, nor is mirth ever permitted to become 
irreverent in her venerable presence. And whenever the 
tender and sportive passions are blended on the same canvas, 
it will be found that the inimitable artist has so grouped 
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ttiem that they only relieve each other, and arc in fact but 
the appropriate parts of one harmonious whole. 

The weightiest complaint which criticism has ever made 
against Shakspeare, is his disregard of the unities of time 
and place. This, especially, is the often repeated objection 
of the French school against the English dramatist. The 
complaint is doubtless correct in point of fact. Though 
Shakspeare adhered to the unity of action, he disregarded 
those of time and place : his fancy kept no hourglass, was 
coniined to no geographical limits. Weeks, months, and 
sometimes years pass away, under the enchantment of his 
verse ; and he transports us, at his pleasure, from town to 
country, and even from kingdom to kingdom. But has the 
complaint a foundation in nature ? The strict ancient rules 
as to the unities of time and place, require that the time 
represented should be no longer than the two or three hours 
tK-cupied ill the exhibition of the play, and that the place 
should remain unchanged. The reason assigned for exacting 
these unities, is their supposed influence in promoting the 
impression of probability, so necessary to the success of the 
drama. The dramatic illusion, it is said, is gone when hours 
are made to represent weeks or months ; and the spectator 
must needs awake from his trance, when transported from 
place to place. But on the other hand, is the dramatic 
credibility enhanced by crowding into the space of two or 
three hours, complicated events which in the course of nature 
should have occupied in their actual occurrence as many 
weeks or months ? Does it render the illusion more perfect 
that all those events, however different in their nature, and 
however diverse the personages concerned in them, should 
be represented as occurring in the one identical spot which 
the poet must choose at his peril, and from which he may 
never vary ; that princes should fall upon their knees and 
make love in the street ; or that statesmen should hold cabinet 
councils in a lady’s chamber ? The French critics them- 
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selves, aware of the severity of the ancient rules when applied 
to modern usage and taste, have extended the dramatic time 
to twenty-four hours, and allow between the acts a change 
of scene. But if the rules of the unities may be once broken 
with impunity, they thenceforth cease to be rules. If a 
departure from them be allowable at all, the extent of that 
departure becomes a matter of sound discretion and good 
taste. If French discretion and taste may enlarge them by 
hours, why might not the freer discretion and taste of the 
English bard be permitted, when the occasion rc(|uircs it, 
to enlarge them by weeks or months ? If the French disci- 
ples of art can transport their hearers to a different place in 
die same town or city without waking them from their 
trance, why might not the great poet of nature venture upon 
transporting his auditors even to a different province or 
kingdom ? 

But the reason upon which these unities rest, is an un- 
founded one. There is in fact, there can be, no illusion of 
the kind supposed. The visitant at the theatre does not go 
there to witness a reality. He goes there to listen to an in- 
teresting narrative of events, and display of sentiments ; to 
enjoy good writing enforced by good acting ; to study nature 
and himself ; to see character displayed in its nicely varying 
shades ; to witness the mysterious workings of human 
passion, in all its moods, deep or stormy, fierce or gentle. 
But the idea of its being a reality never enters his mind ; 
that is only the critic’s dream. Does not every man know, 
while sitting in a theatre, that the scene before him is not a 
palace, a grove, or a garden; that the personages before 
him lire neither nobles, princes, lovers, nor heroes ; that the 
sentiments which he hears from the actors arc not the effu- 
sions of their minds and hearts, but are conned and learned 
by rote ? Is not every individual conscious that, upon the 
suppositions (pffillvbeing a reality, he would himself have no 
businesa,|ti)^Oi}iere, prying into secrets of state, overhearing 
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devices of conspiracy, listening to the whispered tales of lovers, 
intruding into the courts of princes, and mingling, without 
arms and without danger, in the tumult of the fight 7 
The unities of time and place then are the creations of 
art ; venerable indeed for their antiquity, and hallow’^ed by 
the sanction of exalted names. The father of the English 
drama, however, had no monitress but nature ; and it was 
enough for him that he violated none of her precepts, wdicn, 
slighting the difficulty wduch embarrassed the ancient dra- 
matists, he opened to himself a field for the full display of 
his matchless powers. By this emancipation, his action is 
rendered more free; it is represented entire, instead of dc- 
|)ending on those artificial expedients of the soliloquy where 
the speaker is introduced declaiming to the winds to clear up 
the obscurities of the plot ; his personages enter naturally 
upon the scene and move in their ordinary sphere. The 
prolonged time affords room for the development of the pas- 
sions ; and the full exhibition of those workings of the soul, 
those gradual advances tow^ards a final purpose, w^hich can 
alone display the emotions and affections as they really exist. 
By diversifying the time and place, the great poet has gained 
an opportunity to indulge in the portraiture of external na- 
ture ; an occupation in which he delights above all dramatic 
writers, in which he shines perhaps above all writers what- 
soever. Nothing, for instance, would tempt me to yield to 
the pruning knife of criticism the exquisite pastoral scenes 
of the Winter’s Tale ; the rich sylvan foliage and refreshing 
shades of As You Like It ; the delicious soothing moonlight 
of the Merchant of Venice. Upon the whole then, what 
shall we say of Shakspeare? Eulogy has no language 
adequate to the praise of his perfection, detraction has no 
breath which can sully the brightness of his excellence. He 
stands alone upon a summit unattained before, and inaoces- 
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sible to all that follow ; above the elemental strife of criti- 
cism, smiling at the thunders which roll beneath his feet, 
and unobscured by the clouds that gather only round the 
base of that proud eminence. 


JONSON, HEY WOOD, MIDDLETON, FLETCHER AND 
BEAUMONT, MASSINGER, FORD. 

The colossal greatness of Shakspeare has made posterity 
too unmindful of his dramatic contemporaries. Yet were 
they men of no ordinary dimensions. There were “ giants 
in those days.’’ Shakspeare was indeed the tallest and migh- 
tiest of his race ; but his aspiring brethren approached, 
though they could not equal him in height or strength. It 
is wonderful to observe the propensity that prevailed at a 
certain period to undervalue the classics of the Elizabethan 
age. Even the acute and judicious Hume condemns them 
almost in a mass : Spenser he consigns to sleep upon the 
shelf; Shakspeare he speaks of as one whom we are apt 
to overrate, in the same manner as bodies often appear 
more gigantic, on account of their being dispropoitioned or 
misshapen;” and again, he says that Shakspeare and Jon- 
son “ were equally deficient in taste and elegance, in har- 
mony and correctness. ” It is one of the most hopeful traits 
in the taste of the present day, that it has gone back to a 
true relish for the rich and varied literature of that unri- 
valled age. 

Jonson, usually known by the appellation of Ben Jonson, 
was only ten years younger than Shakspeare, having been 
born at Westminster in 1574. He early and long enjoyed 
the advantages of education at Westminster school, under 
the learned Camden. His mother, however, having mar- 
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ried a bricklayer, he was taken away from school anc 
engaged in the ungenial and laborious occupation of hk 
new father. Not relishing the change, he absconded, en- 
listed as a common soldier, and served for some time in the 
Netherlands. On his return from the wars, he employed 
his pay to support him at St. John’s college, Cambridge. 
His funds, however, did not long hold out, and he was 
thrown again upon the wide world for subsistence. He 
adopted the profession of an actor ; but not succeeding in 
this, undertook the more arduous task of dramatic writing. 
His first piece. Every Man in his Humor, was represented 
in 1598. It is related of this comedy, that it was about 
to be rejected by the managers, when it fell into the hands 
of Shakspearc, who read, approved, and introduced it. For 
five or six years he furnished a play yearly. On the acces- 
sion of King James, he was employed to write the masques 
intended to celebrate^that event. He continued to write for 
the court and the stage until 1629, when one of his come- 
dies was hissed off the boards. Owing to his carelessness 
and his convivial habits, he had fallen into necessitous cir- 
cumstances, notwithstanding the pension which he received 
of one hundred pounds yearly as poet-laureate. His health 
and his mental powers declined with his fortunes, and his 
latter productions were merely mendicant |)oems, addressed 
to various patrons. He died in 1637, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey, with the quaint inscription, “ O rare 
Ben Jonson !” His powers of conversation were great and 
acknowledged ; he was known among the wits of his age 
by the title of “Father Ben.” His popularity as a comic 
writer, transcended in his own day, we need not say unjustly, 
that of Shakspeare himself. 

Jonson was learned, and proud of his attainments. To 
the imitation of the ancients we may attribute his adher- 
ence to the unities and the skilful management of his plot. 
He was a man of strong sense, acute observation, caustic wit, 
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a rich poetic vein, and high honeyty of feeling. He wa#: 
endowed with a iiuisculinc vigor which worked out an idea 
until he made it appear even painfully accurate ; with a 
power of portraiture which described character in all its de- 
tails and preserved an accurate consistency throughout : with 
an imagination which accumulated image upon image and 
revelletl amid an almost cumbrous magnificence. Exacli- 
tude is more aimed at by him than eficct : every lineament 
is marked with a distinctness and minuteness at times 
fatiguing, as some of the painters of the Dutch School, in the 
laborious accuracy of their representations, arc apt to bctdiiu* 
rather the drudges than the free imitators of nature. Tliough 
rich in thought and profuse in imagery, his style is often dry 
and cramped. His characters are too a})t to describe, not 1 1 le 
passions and affections, but the mere humors and fashions 
of men. They are not so much the personifications ol’ the 
attributes of our common nature, known and familiar alike 
to every age and country, as the representations of the |)(‘cu- 
liar manners and customs of the age and country in which 
the poet lived ; he is the faithful historian, not so much of 
the workings of the human heart, as of the EnglisJi dress, 
customs, and modes of thought speech and action, at the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. His jests arc fnj(|uently 
worn thread bare ; his satirical descriptions seldom stop slu^rl 
of the olfcnsiv c point ; and his personages are generally low 
and uninteresting. The fault of Jonson is that lie is too true, 
too matter of fact, too Just to the viler jiarts of human nature. 
One of his finest plays is tlic Silent Woman ; founded upon 
the following sup})osition. An old gentleman named Morose, 
disliking noise exceedingly, marries a supposed young lady 
of the name of Epicene, for her marvellous faculty of silence, 
in order to disinherit his nephew, who had laughed at his 
infirmity. She turns out to be a very shrew, and throws 
his whole house into confusion. The distracted uncle oilers 
his nephew any terms to get rid of her, which the nephew^ 
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accomplisJies by showing that she is a lx)y dressed up to 
cozen him. There, is groat humor in the leading character 
of the piece, and in several of the sul)ordinates. 8ir Amor- 
ous La Foole and Sir John Daw are drawn into a predica- 
ment similar to that of Sir Andrew Agiiechcek in Shak- 
speare. IMieir cowardice and the various shifts to w’^hich 
they resort, are very laughable ; but are, perhaps, exagge- 
rated. The women of the j>ioce deserve the biting satire 
which, throughout the play, is directed against the whole 
sex. A comedy, bet ter known in the present time, as it still 
ap|)ears occasionally on the stage, is the Every Man in his 
Humor, The real hero of the piece, the illustrious Hobadil. 
whose proposal for the pacification of Europe is in eveiy one’s 
memory, is certaiidy one of the lineal characters of his kind 
in comedy, worthy to Indong to the same regiment with 
Pistol and l\arolles, and in rank, perhaps, to be placed over 
their heads. The tragedies of Jonson are learned and cor- 
rect, but want the inspiration of feeling. His masques on 
the other hand, though overloaded wdth conceits, are inge- 
nious in conception and gorgeous in execution. 

Tliomas Hey wood was a native of lancolnshire, a gradu- 
ate of Cambridge, and commenced writing for the stage so 
early as 1590. Ilis powers of production seem to have been 
unlimited ; for besides attending to the business of an actor, 
he had, as he himself informs us in the preface to his Eng- 
lish Traveller, “ an entire hand, or at least a main finger, in 
hundred and twenty plays*.” Of these, only twenty- 
three remain, owing chiefiy to the modesty of the author, 
who in general withheld his productions from the press. In 
the plays tliat have come down to us, there is a great in- 
equality ; so great, indeed, as to lead to the suspicion tliat 
the inferior ones were only altered from the works of obscurer 
authors, a practice common in that day. He 3 ^wood’s better 
comedies, such as the Fair Maid of the West, are distin- 
guished by a tone peculiarly gentlemanly and refined. His 
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heroes are, like the cavaliers of that golden age, men of lofty 
courtesy, incorruptible integrity, and chivalrous honor; 
somewhat exaggerated, it is true, yet always interesting. 
The character of Geraldine, in the English Traveller, is one 
of the most attractive, beautiful, and eloquent ever drawn 
by the hand of genius. The Challenge for Beauty is full 
of action and interest, possessing a great variety of well 
distinguished characters, and a dialogue of much vivacity 
and wit. The Helena of this piece resembles the Helena of 
All’s Well that ends Well. The tragedies of Hey wood are 
various in character. The two most striking, are the Rape 
of Lucrece, and the Woman Killed with Kindness. The 
Rape of Lucrece is a strange, irregular production, which, 
amidst much that is fnappropriate and absurd, contains 
scenes of the most striking sublimity and the most affecting 
pathos. The pause of Sextus, as he approaches the com- 
mission of his crime, may compare in sublimity and tioith 
even with the hesitation of Macbeth. Indeed, it is not im- 
probable, from the allusion to Tarquin in the soliloquy of 
Duncan’s murderer, that Shakspeare had the play of Hey- 
wood in his eye, while composing that inimitable scene. 
The agony of the Roman matron after her pollution, is 
delicately, and at the same time most powerfully wrought. 
Had Heywood never written more than these two scenes, it 
bad been enough for iinmoitality. The Woman Killed 
with Kindness, is a domestic tragedy, of the most pathetic 
and overwhelming kind. The subject is the conjugal infi'- 
delity of Mrs. Frankford, a woman once pure and good, 
misled for a time by an artful seducer, but returning to the 
paths of virtue with a remorse which racks her frame, and, 
combined with the unmerited kindness of her injured hus- 
band, reduces her to the grave. The agonizing reproaches 
of her husband on the discovery of her guilt ; his desolation 
in that solitary home from which he has banished her, with 
every thing that could remind him of her ; his anguish on 
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observing her lute left behind by accident ; her melancholy 
and distraction on receiving it when sent after her ; and 
finally, her death-scene in the manor-house to which she 
had retired by his permission, in which she receives his par- 
don, and is allowed by him once more to wear the titles of 
wife and mother ; are not surpassed in deep tenderness and 
affecting pathos by any dramatic writer whatsoever. Hey- 
wood was indeed worthy to be the contemporary of Shak- 
speare, whom he survived a number of years, dying about 
the commencement of the reign of Charles I. 

Middleton was the contemporary of Shakspeare and Ben 
Jonson. In what year he was bom and in what year he 
died, we are absolutely ignorant. Besides assisting many 
of his friends in their works, he left sixteen or eighteen plays 
and four pageants of great merit. He is the author of the 
Witch, from which Shakspeare is said to have imitated his 
weird sisters in Macbeth. For the sake of our great drama- 
tist’s originality, however, it should be stated that, although 
in one scene some ideas and even several lines are borrowed, 
yet that the two creations are essentially distinct. The 
witches of Macbeth are altogether unearthly, unsexed, and 
nameless ; they are found only on the blasted heath, or in 
the gloomy cavern ; their influence is over the moral powers 
of their victim, and they control them with the force of fate. 
The witches of Middleton have names, houses, children ; 
they are “ of the earth, earthy f and their power is chiefly 
exercised on matter. Yet are they fine creations. One of 
the scenes in which they are exhibited, that in which they 
set out on their nocturnal journey, and are heard calling to 
each other in the air, may boast a wild beauty of conception 
and an appropriateness of ideas and language which can 
compare even with Shakspeare. A sentiment in this play, 


“Nothing lives 

But has joy in somewhat,^* 
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is probably the origin of one of the most heantiful passiages 
of Lord Byron’s works. The heroines of Middleton, espe- 
cially, and frequently his heroes, are the worst s|)eciinens of 
humanity. They commit murder, adultery, and breach of 
faith, without scruple and without remorse. The trfigedy 
of Women beware of 'Womeu, is (Conspicuous for tliis fault ; 
but is, nevertheless, one of the best of his works. It is full 
of action, has great variety of character, exhibits much ani- 
mation of dialogue, and eloquence of reproach and entreaty, 
and the plot is developed with great dramatic skill and 
knowledge of human nature. The beauty of its ideas and 
its felicity of expression are frequently so great as to remind 
us of the poet of Avon. 

Fletcher was but two years younger tlian Ben Jonsoii. 
He was born in 1576, being the son of the bishop of liondon. 
It does not appear that he ever followed any profi^ssion except 
that of a poet. He died of the j)lague, in 1625, and was 
buried in the church of St. Mary Overy. Such are the 
scanty annals of the life of one whose genius was as fertile 
as it was eminent. Of the history of his coadjutor, Beaumont, 
little more is known. He was born of an honorable family, 
in Leicestershire, in 1586, and educated at Cambridge, and 
afterwards at the Inner Temple. He died at the age of 
twenty-nine, in 1615. It is impossible at this period of time 
to assign to each his proper part in the many tragedies and 
comedies published under the joint names of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. It would appear, however, from the testimony of 
contemporaries, that Beaumont shared in the composition of 
only a few pieces. This seems probable also, from his youth 
and early death, and from the inferiority of his separate 
production, the Masque of the Xnner Temple and Gray’s Inn, 
to Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, also an undoubtedly 
separate work. The part which he did take, notwithstanding 
his youth, lay chiefly in pruning the superfluities of Fletcher’s 
imagination and wit* Such indeed was even Ben Jonson’s 
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respect for liis judgment, that he submitted all his own works 
to tlie censure of liis youthful friend. While, therefore, we 
lament the premature death of lieaumont, we must assign 
the greater part of the merit of their joint works to his elder 
coadjutor. In tragedy, they are far superior to Jonson. 
Their blank verse, though destitute of the universal facility, 
grace, and force of Shakspeare, exhibits very frequently a 
f)eculiar felicity of construction. Their simplicity and pathos 
are often touching. They describe passion with great fx)wer ; 
but in its extremes, not in its gradations. Hence their chief 
fault, a frequent want of accurate conlbrmity in their delin- 
eatioiis to the progressive Workings of nature; and hence 
they often fail to com maud the sympathy of the reader. 
The madness of the jailer’s daughter, however, in the Two 
Noble Kinsmen, approaches the manner and style of Shak- 
speare. The Philaster has many tender and eloquent scenes ; 
and the incidents of the Bloody Brother are contrived and 
I naiiagcd with great skill and dramatic; effect. The comedies 
of Beaumont and Fletcher are better known to the modern 
reatler. The Rule a Wife and Have a Wile is one of the 
best comedies in any kingiuige. Its i)lot is ingenious, and 
most strikingly dcveloi)ed. Its characters are powerfully 
tirawn. The separate work of Fletcher, his Faithful Shep- 
herdess, breathes a pure pathetic spirit, and overflows with 
the ornaments of a rich and tender imagination. It is imi- 
tated from the pastoral drama of Italy, and has itself found 
an imitator in Milton, who borrows from it freely in his noble 
Mascjue of Comus. The masques of Fletcher are exuberant 
in the brightest, sweetest flowers of poesy ; mingled, it is 
true, with grass and nettles, which spring alike from the 
luxuriance of the soil, yet neither overtopped nor hidden 
from the view. 

Massinger’s iiaiiic is rendered familiar to us through a 
modern edition of his works. He was born in 1584, and 
educated in the family of the Earl of Pembroke, to which 
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his father was attached. He studied also at Oxford, though 
he never attained a degree. He began early to write for the 
stage, but published no production under his own name until 
the Virgin Martyr, in 1622. Even in this he was assisted 
by Decker. He died as he had lived, in indigence, in 1640. 
He wrote tragedies and comedies, thirty-eight in number ; 
seventeen only of which are preserved even in the most 
complete edition of his works. He was more distinguished 
in tragedy than in comedy ; though one of his comedies is 
the only one of his plays that has kept possession of the 
stage. It is obvious, however, that in the New Way to pay 
Old Debts, the comedy to which I allude, the most striking 
character, Sir Giles Overreach, is of a powerfully tragic cast. 
The comedies of Massinger are deficient in wit. His tragedies 
are alike wanting in propriety. Horror is accumulated ujjon 
horror, and improbability upon improbability. Yet amidst 
all the havoc in which he deals, though he occasionally 
harrows up the soul by a terrific sublimity, he seldom excites 
compassion, and never opes Uie sacred source of sympathetic 
tears.” His muse looks coldly on, with tearless eye and 
unbeating heart, seemingly petrified at the butchery which 
she herself has made. The talents of Massinger have been 
justly said to be better adapted to heroic than to dramatic 
writing. Though unable to give appropriate language to 
character and passion, he describes both with skill. He 
excels in dignified and terrific scenes. He is eloquent in 
every species of painting or narrative. His versification is 
remarkably flowing, stately, and harmonious ; a model, in- 
deed, both for its elevation and its sweetness. He deserves 
infinite credit also for the purity of his taste, and his com- 
parative freedom from the conceits of his time. 

Ford, whose plays, as well as those of Massinger, have 
been introduced to the modern public in a recent edition, 
was born about 1586 of a good family in Devonshire. He 
was liberally educated, and entered at the temple in 1602. 
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In 1606 he published a poem of much promise on the life 
and death of the earl of Devonshire, entitled Fame’s Memo- 
rial. Shortly after he appears to have gone abroad. Ford 
abstained from the press from 1606 to 1629, though he pro- 
bably wrote earlier for the stage. In 1629 he published his 
tragi-comedy, the Lover’s Melancholy, which was rapidly 
followed by his other plays until 1639. He then ceased 
writing, and it is probable died shortly after. The genius 
of Ford was better a<lapted to tragedy than to comedy; 
though the comedy of the Lady’s Trial possesses singular 
merit. His master-piece is the tragedy of the Broken Heart. 
With manifold improprieties, it is still a noble creation of 
genius. One tragic incident is accumulated upon another 
until the last act, which closes with a sublime climax of 
grief. The heroine, Calantha princess of Sparta, is present 
and presiding at a marriage. The sacred dance has scarce 
begun when a messenger enters and whispers the death of 
her father. She does not interrupt the festivities. Shortly 
one follows to announce the decease of her friend. Still 
she dances on. A third secretly communicates the murder 
of her lover. She calls for a livelier strain. The revels 
concluded, she is proclaimed queen. She calmly orders the 
execution of her lover’s murderer, makes testamentary dis- 
positions in favor of her friends under color of conditions of 
marriage wdth the prince of Argos ; and having thus fulfilled 
all her duties, turns to the corpse of her destined husband, 
and permits her heart at last to break. 

“ Now I turn to thee, thou shadow 
Of my contracted lord ! bear witness all, 

I put my mother’s wedding ring upon 
His finger: t’was my father’s last bequest. 

Thus 1 new marry him whose wife 1 am : 

Death shall not separate us. Oh ! my lords, 

I but deceived your eyes with antic gesture, 

When one news straight came huddling on another. 

Of death, and death, and death ; still 1 danced forward ; 
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But it struck home, and here, and in uii instant. 

Such be mere women who, with shrieks and outcries, 

Can vow a present end to all their sorrows, — 

Yet live to vow new pleasures and outlive them. 

They are the silent griefs that cut the heart strings — 

Let me die smiling.” 

The native genius of Ford was not exuberant and universal 
like that of Shakspeare and Fletcher ; nor is the march of 
his verse so stately and imposing as that of Massinger ; nor 
is his pathos so delicate and tender as that of Heywood. 
His plots besides are too full of horror ; and his poetry is 
sometimes pedantic and obscure. Yet is there a heroism of 
grief in the character of Calantha which redeems a thou- 
sand faults. His versification besides is in general easy and 
harmonious ; his style is always elegant and often elevated ; 
his conceptions of character are never tame, and generally 
just as well as poetic. 


BACON. 

The Elizabethan age, which may be considered as com- 
prising not only the reign of the princess after whom it is 
named, but also that of her successor James, was essentially 
poetical. It is the natural course of literature that verse 
should precede prose ; that in nations, as well as in indivi- 
duals, the imagination should develop itself before the 
reasoning powers. Homer and Pindar were earlier than 
Aristotle or Zeno ; and the first fruits of the age of Eliza- 
beth were its immortal bards. But nevertheless its prose 
literature was not neglected. Among the prose writers of 
the age, the greatest, though as we have seen not the earliest, 
was Lord Bacon. The name of Bacon necessarily brings 
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to the recollection of the scholar the graphic delineation of 
his character by one of the popular poets of our language — 
He was indeed 

“ The wisest, brightest, meanest, of mankind.” 

The personal and literary character of Bacon are so dissi- 
milar, that it is difficult to realize their belonging to the same 
individual His personal character was marked with ingra- 
titude, sycophancy, profusion, and corruption ; his literary 
character lifis shed a lustre upon liis name rarely surpassed 
in the annals of letters. 

Francis Bacon, son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, who had been 
lord keeper during the early part of Elizabeth’s reign, was 
born in 1561. Tlie queen, no less distinguished for her 
discernment of talents tlian for her political sagacity, dis- 
covered even in his childhood that young Bacon was born 
for distinction. She used frequently to converse with the 
aspiring boy in the most familiar manner ; and was in the 
habit of calling him her young Lord Keeper. He was gra- 
duaU'd at Cambridge at the age of sixteen, where he had 
already evinced liis dissatisfaction with the scholastic pliilo- 
sophy of the day. Upon leaving the university, he was 
sent to Paris in the suite of the English Ambassador ; and 
at the age of nineteen published his treatise upon the state 
of Europe, which displayed profound observation and judg- 
ment. The death of bis father compelled him to resort to 
some lucrative profession for a support. He chose the law ; 
and pursued it with such success that, at the age of twenty- 
eight, he was made one of the queen’s counsel. By his par- 
tiality to the earl of Essex, he lost the friendship of his own 
relation, the lord treasurer Burleigh ; but the generous earl 
remunerated him for the loss by a donation of real estate to 
the value of near two thousand pounds, a large sum for that 
age. Yet, when shortly afterwards Essex was arraigned 
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and tried for high-treason, Bacon came forward as counsel 
against him ; and added to his ingratitude by producing 
evidence against the prisoner from his own confidential 
letters. Essex was condemned and executed ; and a weight 
of public indignation rested upon Bacon, from which he 
could not relieve himself during the remainder of the reign. 

Upon the accession of James, Bacon became an assiduous 
and successful courtier. His literary attainments, no less 
than his subservient manners, commended him to the favor 
of the pedant king. His promotion was rapid ; lie was 
knighted, and advanced successively to the posts of solicitor 
general, attorney general, and member of the privy council. 
Anticipating the death of the lord chancellor. Bacon peti- 
tioned the king for that high office, when it should become 
vacant ; and to further his suit, not only sought the friend- 
ship of the favorite Buckingham, by the most crouching 
adulation, but traduced the character of those who were 
likely to be his competitors, and promised that, in case of liis 
success, he would use his influence with the parliament, to 
further, on all occasions, the royal prerogative. He was suc- 
cessful. At the age of fifty-seven, he was appointed lord 
chancellor of England, with the title of Baron Verulam, 
which he exchanged the year following for that of Viscount 
St. Albans. But from this proud eminence he was soon to 
be hurled by his own criminal indiscretions. Notwithstand- 
ing his ample income, his profusion made him necessitous ; 
and his necessities induced him, on various occasions, to ac- 
cept, from suitors in his court, bribes, under the name of pre- 
sents, to a large amount. The complaints soon reached the 
House of Commons, who sent up an impeachment against 
him to the Peers. He was there convicted, on his own con- 
fession, of twenty-eight instances of bribery. His sentence 
was, that he should be forever disfranchised, should pay a 
fine of forty thousand pounds, and be imprisoned in the 
Tower during the king’s pleasure. Accordingly, we find 
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this distinguished man, at the age of sixty-one, a fellow pri- 
soner with traitors, loaded with public scorn, and the heavier 
weight of self-reproach, for acknowledged crimes against 
his integrity as a man. his honor as a lawyer, his oath as a 
judge. His royal master, who, with all his faults, loved 
learning and learned men, remitted his fine, released him 
from the Tower, and did all that kindness could do to soothe 
him in that retirement to which he was now doomed. 
From the world, Bacon betook himself to philosophy ; apos- 
trophizing her in the language of Cicero: “To thee I fly; 
from thee I seek support ; to thee I devote myself, as for- 
merly in part, so now unreservedly and altogether.” He sur- 
vived for five years ; his genius rising from his ruins with 
renovated vigor. His death was occasioned by exposure to 
noxious effluvia, while making philosophical experiments on 
the j)reservation of bodies. 

From this humiliating review of the private character of 
Bacon, the transition is grateful to the lofty eminence of his 
literary fame. His mind possessed a penetration which no 
depth could elude, or subtilty evade ; a compass that knew 
no bounds, but those of the universe ; an elasticity which no 
weight could depress ; a retentiveness from whose grasp no- 
thing could escape. To these qualities he added an enthu- 
siasm in the cause of letters, which the cares of business 
could not distract, nor the lures of dissipation beguile, nor the 
anguish of a breaking heart overpower; which animated 
him through all the vicissitudes of life, and to which he 
finally, like the elder Pliny, became a martyr. His soul too 
panted with unceasing aspirations for posthumous renown. 
Perhaps no writer has oftener referred to posterity in his 
works. Though, as a man, he seems practically to have 
adopted the ignoble maxim, “ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die ;” yet, as a scholar, he kept his eye stedfastly 
fixed on an immortality of fame. It was with posterity that 
the spirit of Bacon communed ; for posterity he toiled ; for 
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posterity he died. Nor has posterity been uni^rateful to his 
merits; it has dropped a tear over his failings; it has 
awarded him the immortalily for which he sighed. 

The great work of Bacon, on which his fome chiefly de- 
pends, is the Instauration of the Sciences, divided into six 
capital parts. The first part is the admirable treatise entitled 
the Advancement of Learning, in which he considers the 
state of learning as it existed in his time, dividing it into its 
various branches, history, poetry, and philosophy, according 
to the three faculties of the mind, memory, fancy, and un- 
derstanding ; and subjoining a chart, in which he marks 
the several tracts of science that lay neglected or unknown. 
The second and most important part, is the Novum Orga- 
num, or new method of employing the reasoning faculties 
in search of truth. This method he explains at length, and 
urges with great force and eloquence. These two parts 
were published by themselves : the Advancement of Learning 
in 1605, and the Novum Organum in 1620. The third 
part is the Sylva Sylvarum, or History of Nature ; valuable 
as a collection of facts, but more so as an illustration of his 
principles. The fourth pjirt is the Scala Intellectus ; setting 
forth minutely the series of steps by which the understanding 
may ascend in its philosophical researches. The fifth and 
sixth parts were never completed. They were designed to 
contain — ^the former, suggestions to aid future philosophical 
discoveries, and the latter a perfect system of natural know- 
ledge. His History of Henry VII. though partial to Henry, 
with a view to flatter his relative James, is animated in lan- 
guage and vigorous in ideas. His Wisdom of the Ancients, 
in which he endeavors to unveil the hidden meaning of the 
fables of classic mythology, is perhaps more ingenious than 
just. His Moral Essays have at this day a wider popularity 
than any of his works ; and wUl, to use the prophetic words 
of their author, “ last as long as books last.” They are a 
collection, within a narrow compass, of brilliant thoughts 
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and oracular maxims, carried home to men’s business and 
bosoms” with surpassing force ; rare and precious treasures, 
selected by the author from the spoils of time, or gathered, 
through a long and eventful life, from the rich storehouse of 
his own experience and reflection. 

The imaginative powers of Bacon were only inferior to 
his reasoning ones ; but his fancy, brilliant and glowing as 
it was, submitted itself to his absorbing conviction of the 
magnitude of his philosophic works. Perhaps no other case 
can be found where so \ ivid an imagination has been content 
to play a secondary part in the operations of the mind ; to 
become so patient and faithful a handmaid to the under- 
standing. Thus subdued and controlled, his fancy has aided 
him immeasurably in his philosophical elucidations. It has 
enlivened and lighted up subjects in themselves often unin- 
teresting ; it has scattered every where, through the waste 
places he had to traverse, spots of recreating green, and 
limpid and sparkling and exhilarating fountains. He has 
clothed philosophy, as became the dignity of her person, in 
habiliments rich yet not gaudy, brilliant yet not fantastic. 
If his wit, as asserted by Hume, does not always seem to 
spring spontaneously from his subject, yet when produced, 
like the diamond brought from the depths of the mine, it 
never fails to sparkle from its own intrinsic brilliancy. It is 
no disparagement to the mind of Bacon, to say that it bore 
a striking affinity to that of our own Franklin. Both were 
original, independent, practical thinkers, and both possessed 
a vivid and vigorous imagination, regulated however by the 
higher attribute of the understanding ; both had great com- 
pression of thought united to a wide comprehensiveness of 
intellectual vision ; both were ardent worshippers of philo- 
sophic truth, and alike resolute and steady in its pursuit, by 
the nearest and most direct course ; both were men of busi- 
ness and of the world, and carried their practical habits along 
with them into literature ; both erected their speculations, 
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not ou the emptiness of theory, but on the adamantine 
foundation of facts. 

But in order duly to appreciate the weight of obligation 
that posterity owes to Bacon, it is necessary to recur to the 
state of philosophy in the age when he lived. At that period 
the authority of Aristotle was absolute. The empire which 
that Greek philosopher had established by his pen, surpassed 
in extent and duration any ever erected by the sword. It 
embraced within its ample bounds the civilized regions of 
Europe and of Asia ; and ruled with an absolute sceptre the 
disciples of the cross and the champions of the crescent. 
While other empires had successively crumbled into dust, 
that of the Stagyritc defied the ravages of time, and had been 
only cemented and consolidated by the lapse of near two 
thousand years. During all those centuries, there had been 
no general advance in the knowledge of nature. She had 
indeed, been carrying on her experiments in the grand labo- 
natory of the universe : she had, it is true, been performing 
in majestic solitude her mighty revolutions : but, with the 
exception of a few persecuted individuals, there had been no 
mortal eye to wonder and to adore. Under the administra- 
tion of the scholastic philosophers of the middle ages, the 
Aristotelian empire had become one of words and notions, 
and mysticism: freedom of inquiry and independence of 
thought were shackled ; the world of nature was excluded, 
and a world of metaphysical chaos substituted in its stead. 
The scholastics obscured the meaning, and rendered still 
more intricate the subtilties of the Greek metaphysician ; 
they elevated him from the rank of a philosopher to that of 
a demi-god ; they styled him “ the secretary of nature,” and 
gave to his original text, confused and confounded by their 
own commentaries, the authority of a sort of secondary reve- 
lation. They entered into an alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, with the mystical theology of the day ; and founded a 
kind of intellectual superstition as oppressive and intolerant 
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as the spiritual one exercised by the Roman jx)ntiflr, or the 
Arabian impostor. Man might indeed tliink, but lie must 
think according to the syllogistic art ; reduced to a reasoning 
machine, be could move only according to its mechanical 
rules. The scholastic logic differed from the genuine art of 
reasoning as much as dross from pure gold ; it sought not 
truth but controversial victory ; it dealt not in thought but 
in senseless words. An intellectual reformation was as ne- 
cessary to the age, as the moral one just before achieved by 
Luther. This second reformation, scarcely less glorious than 
the first, was the immortal work of Bacon. He found man 
alert and vigorous, it is true, yet lost and bewildered in an 
enchanted wood of abstract conceptions and subtle distinc- 
tions. It was his mighty genius that, like the sword of 
Rinaldo, dissolved the enchantment forever. 

The grand principle of Bacon’s system was to substitute 
induction for syllogism, fact for theory, practical experiment 
for abstract speculation. In short it was his olyect to intro- 
duce man into the presence of Nature face to face ; to trans- 
plant him from a world of abstractions into one of real 
existences ; to transform him from an artificial to a thinking 
practical being. His fundamental maxim was, that “ know- 
ledge is power.” Ho believed that man was ordained to Ije 
the lord of this lower universe ; that it stood ready to obey 
him if he would but command its resources ; and that know- 
ledge was to be the sceptre of his dominion. By enlarging 
the bounds of human knowledge, he aimed at “ a restitution 
of man to the sovereignty of nature and taught that this 
knowledge was to be enlarged, not by mystical speculation, 
but by observation and experience. This is the lever, simple 
in its principle yet potent in its application, with which Bacon 
moved the intellectual world. But a complete revolution 
was not to be achieved in a day ; even Bacon could not 
work miracles. The span of human life was too short to 
accomplish all that his vast genius had conceived. This he 
voL. 11. 53 
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well knew ; and hence, throughout his works, and even in 
his last will, his eye was constantly cast forward to succeed- 
ing generations. He laid the foundations deep and strong ; 
but left the finisliing of the magnificent edifice to the archi- 
tects of after ages. He Laught with oracular wisdom the 
true modes of pliilosophizing ; he drew a chart of nature ; 
he laid down all the roads by whicli her w ide domains were 
to be explored : to posterity he bequeathed the no longer 
difficult, the now safe and sure, the delightful and glorious 
task of traversing them. To borrow the figure of an early 
poet, he led forth his countrymen from the wilderness; he 
[)ointed out to them the promised land : from Pisgah’s height 
he himself saw it afar off, “ flowing with milk and honey 
and the sight satisfied and gladdened his dying eyes. 


TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 

The translation of the Bible into the English tongue 
had an influence upon the genius and learning of the Eliza- 
bethan age, too important to be omitted in a literary course. 
The principal versions were that of Tindal in 1 526 ; that 
of Coverdale in 1535; that of Cranmer in 1539; that of 
Taverner in the same year ; that of Geneva made by the 
English reformers who had gone abroad in 1557 ; and the 
Bishops’ bible established by authority in 1568, and used 
until a new translation wafe proposed by the puritans at the 
conference of Hampton Court in 1603 under James I. That 
learned monarch, well calculated to preside over such a work, 
gave orders for a new translation, and appointed fifty-rfour of 
the most learned men in the kingdom, at the universities and 
elsewhere, to undertake the enterprise. Their labors were 
not actually commenced until 1607. The mode in which 
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they proceeded was well adapted to produce the greates 
possible accuracy and elegance. The whole number waf 
divided into six: classes ; and to each class was assigned r- 
portion of the scripture. Of this ix)rtiou each individual 
made his own translation ; which was compared from time 
to time with those of his associates, and the result of the whole 
adopted by the class. Cases of difficulty were referred to a 
general meeting of all the translators. After three years of 
incessant labor and toilsome comparison, the great work was 
completed ; and was then again revised by six of the most 
eminent translators. Nor was it committed to the press in 
1611, without an additional review by two of the most 
learned of the bishops. It surpassed, however, but little in 
elegance the versions which immediately preceded it. Even 
the early one of Tindal has a polish and purity of language 
seen in no other works of its day. 'riius the opportunities 
given to the scrii)turcs for influencing, through their trans- 
lations, the literature as well as the religion of the age, were 
most ample. I'or tliougli tlic early version of Tindal was 
condemned and burned, a marked change took place on the 
breach of lleiiry witli the pope and the establishment of the 
king’s supremacy in the church in 1534. Thenceforward 
the inlliicncc of Craniner procured the royal countenance 
for the multiplication of versions and editions, and more 
than one ordinance commanding that a biblc in the common 
tongue shoidd be placed in every church in the kingdom, 
and expounded when required to the people. Under Edward^ 
VI. laws were passed commanding that a chapter should be 
read aloud morning and evening on every Sunday and holi- 
day. With the slight interruption of the reign of Mary, 
the fiuniliarity of the i)eople with the scriptures was from 
that time forward more and more encouraged. Thus the 
diffusion of the bible became universal. Formerly it had 
been concealed in an unknown tongue : now like the natural 
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light, its faint emblem, it shone upon every eye, and enlight- 
ened every cottage. 

The candid mind, whatever may be its religious bias, 
must admit the favorable influence of this diflusion of the 
bible upon the literature of the age. We know from history 
that the daybreak of letters was coeval with the dawn of the 
reformation ; that the moral and the literary heavens were 
lighted up at the same time ; that the sun of righteousness 
and of science arose together. It could scarcely have been 
otherwise. There is a dignity, a majesty, a power, in re- 
vealed religion, coming as it does from the fountain of 
knowledge, clothed as it is in the attributes of divinity, which 
must needs have expanded and ennobled the mind once 
emancipated from the fetters of superstition. Its sublime 
doctrines, its pure and lofty precepts, imposing as they then 
were from their novelty as well as from their grandeur, could 
not fail to have taken the strongest hold upon the intellect, 
the imagination, and the heart, upon every faculty and every 
affection of our nature. Nor was there any thing of literary 
deficiency in the scriptures, to diminish the force of the im- 
pression. On the contrary, where shall we find a history 
so simple, so pathetic, so true to nature ; a philosophy at 
once so sublime and so familiar, so lofty in its flights, yet so 
practical in its influence ; an eloquence so direct, so convinc- 
ing, so authoritative ? The bible too opened a poetic foun- 
tain, more exhilarating than any at which the Grecian muse 
ever drank. Where else shall we find a poetry by turns 
so rich, so tender, so sublime ? In the pastoral lives of the 
early patriarchs, in the melodious strains of Israel’s royal 
bard, in the inspired rhapsodies of prophecy, there is a sim- 
plicity, a pathos, a grandeur, unmatched even by classic an- 
tiquity. The whole story of redeeming love, the life and 
death of Christ, the unimagined terrors of hell, the ineffable 
glories of heaven, are replete with poetic, as well as with 
evangelical inspiration. It was this living spring, above 
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the Aonian mouiil.,” at which Dante and Milton drank their 
copioim drauglits of unearthly sublimity. 

The style of the translations, chaste and simple, yet rich 
and copious, is worthy of the subject ; and they have ever 
been regarded almost as much the standard of language as 
of faith. It would seem as if Divine Providence had been 
specially careful in the sujierintendence of these important 
works ; as if a sort of secondary inspiration had been breathed 
into the minds of the translators of God’s holy word. It 
would be unpardonable here to omit the subsidiary iniiuence 
of that inimitable liturgy, which, established under Edward 
VI. and afterw’ards amended and reestablished under Eliza- 
beth, has continued ever since the pride and bulwark 
of the church of England. In purity of language, in eleva- 
tion, dignity, and elegance of style, it has never been sur- 
passed. Its beauties as a composition accord well with its 
soothing and animating eflect as a religious exercise; and it 
has ever been a subject of admiration to the scholar, as well 
as to the Christian. Its effect upon the age is obvious. Men 
easily acquire the language, in which from infancy they are 
accustomed to address their prayers to God. Its benign in- 
fluence extended through the whole domain of literature. 


CONCLUSION. 

We have thus traced the rise of English literature, and 
its progress to tlie reign of Charles II. Here we are com- 
pelled by the approaching vacation, and the examinations 
that precede it, to pause in our course. You must by this 
time have perceived, that the last century of our review, 
comprising the period between the accession of Elizabeth 
and the restoration of Charles, is indeed the golden age of 
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English letters. In ix>etry, it produced, among others, the 
great names of Spenser, Shakspearc, and Milton. In prose, 
though less prolific, its literature was rich, varied, and origi- 
nal. Theology laid its foundations deep, broad, and firm, 
in the translation of the Bible, illustrated by two of its greatest 
disciples, the profound Hooker and the eloquent Taylor. 
The law of England received from the hand of Coke its 
arrangement, its consolidation, the illustration of its principles. 
Philosophy was gifted by the inind of Bacon with that No- 
vum Organum, that new instrument, with which she has 
since wrought all her miracles. History, if not furnished 
with a perfect model, has yet learned much from ICnolles 
and Clarendon ; and criticism will ever boast the ofiering 
which Sidney laid upon her shrine. 

To this period we must also trace the rise of British elo- 
quence. I need not inform you, that under the Tudors, 
freedom of discussion had never l.ecn allowed even in the 
House of Commons, the boas(,ed citadel of T^lnglish liberty. 
With those despotic sovereigns, parliament was merely the 
instrument of taxation, and seldom aspired to a loftier func- 
tion. If ever they did interfere in higher concerns, they 
were coolly dhected not to meddle with the king’s prerogative. 
If any member resisted the arbitrary mandate, lie was pim- 
ished for his contumacious obstinacy by imprison meat and 
fine. It required, however, all the vigor of Elizabeth’s ad 
ministration, all her policy and all her economy, and above 
all, her strong hold on the affections of her people, to sustain, 
even in her reign, a system which the nation began to per- 
ceive was inconsistent with their happiness and , chartered 
rights. James found, on his accession, argument where he 
had looked only for assent, and resistance where he had 
expected tame submission. Though not remarkaWe for a 
profound political sagacity, even he had penetration enough 
to see that the dragon’s teeth were sown, which by and by 
would spring up armed men. This portentous harvest did 
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iKit, however, hIiooI until the days of his successor : then^ 
indeed, it ripened with the suddenness of a polar summer. 
Cliarles, unfortunately, was thrown on evil times, without 
the (jualities necessary to exercise a controlling influence. 
He inherited from his j>rcdecessors arbitrary practices and 
institutions ; an ecclesiastical court, scarce inferior in its 
authority to the inquisition itself ; a star-chamber, as absolute 
in its proceedings as the divan of an eastern monarch ; a 
power of granting monopolies adequate to the destruction of 
commerce ; and a habit of appealing by force to the benevo- 
lence of his subjects. All these he was determined to main- 
tain, by fallacious views of his own convenience, by high 
hereditary notions of i)i*erogative, and conscientious attach- 
ment to the church. He carried along with him in this 
determination all who were attached by interest to the court ; 
all who took a pride in the splendor of their sovereign ; all 
to whom the very name of Iring was a spell ; all, and these 
were not a few, who loved their monarch for his own lofty 
and amiable qualities. On the other side were arrayed the 
friends of freedom, and the enemies of the episcopal establish- 
ment. The former felt their oppressions and knew their 
rights. They were men of jmre minds and detemiined 
purpose, who felt for their country and for posterity as well 
as for themselves. The latter groaned beneath a burthened 
conscience, and were fired with a fanatic zeal. The hand 
of heaven seemed to their inflamed imaginations to beckon 
them onwards, and to be prepared to interpose in their behalf. 
On one side, the watchword was loyalty ; on the other, 
freedom. These cried, Goil and the king ; those, God and 
the country. 

The scene upon which these mighty principles met and 
struggled, though finally the field of battle, was at first the 
floor of the senate. A superabundance of talent always 
exists in the world, which is called forth only uijoii great 
emergencies. Sucli an emergency was the present. Ac- 
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cordingly, freedom of debate having been once established 
by the determined will of a few earnest patriots, who in sight 
of their great objects scorned the idea of fear or danger, a 
scene opened in Westminster Hall, to which the world had 
been hitherto a stranger ; to which Greece can furnish no 
equal, and Rome no parallel. But partial records remain to 
us of those interesting debates ; still, enough is left to lead 
us deeply to regret their loss. We would fain trace more 
fully the ingenious range of argument, the deep and matured 
sagacity of Pym ; the temper and eloquence of the daring 
Hampden; the dark, ardent, and dangerous spirit of St. 
John ; the sincere impetuosity of Hollis ; the enthusiastic and 
eccentric genius of the younger Vane, pursuing even chi* 
meras by means the most profoundly calculated. We would 
fain observe more closely the animation of the noble Digby ; 
the modesty of the loyal Falkland ; the firmness of the 
gallant Capel ; the wit and elegance and fire of the versatile 
Waller; the gravity, dignity, and force of the murdered 
Strafford : all the friends of freedom, but not the enemies of 
monarchy. The pressure of these times awoke the parlia- 
ment of England from an ^noble silence, and for ever 
consecrated Westminster Hall to be the temple of eloquence. 



DISSERTATIONS, 


WRXTTBN 

WHILE THE AUTHOR WAS A STUDENT AT THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE PROOF OP THE GENUINENESS OF THE GOSPEL, 
DEUIVED FROM ITS EARLY PROMULGATION. 

WHITTEN AT THE JkOE OP TWENTY. 


Shortly after the ascension of our Lord, his apostles 
were summoned to appear before the Jewish sanhedrim, and 
answer for their boldness in proclaiming salvation through 
his name. It was upon Uiis occasion, that one of the wisest 
of the assembled conclave addressed that memorable advice 
to his countrymen : “ Ye men of Israel, take heed to your- 
selves what ye intend to do as touching these men : refrain 
from them and let them alone ; for if this counsel or this 
work be of men, it will come to nought ; but if it be of God, 
ye cannot overthrow it.” Gamaliel began to be astonished 
at the progress of the new religion. The day of Pentecost 
had already introduced three thousand converts into the 
bosom of the church, the temple itself had become the scene 
of the proclamation of the gospel, and multitudes were 
hanging upon the accents of its preachers with all that 
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anxious expectation which the importiince of the subject 
would dcniaud. Unwilling to admit, and yet unable to 
deny, the divine origin of Christianity, the teacher of St. 
Paul refers his opinion upon this point to the decision of time. 
Had his life been prolonged only for thirty years, he miglit 
have enjoyed an opportunity of applying his test. He might 
then have seen the gos|)el successfully promulgated not only 
through Judea, Asia Minor, and Greece ; not only in the 
imperial city, in the very household of Cajsar, and through* 
out the empire ; but in climes where the Koman eagle had 
never spread his pinions, in regions where the Macedonian 
lion liad never left the traces of his footsteps. Had Gamaliel 
survived until the last days of the last apostle, he might have 
seen the Jewish worship lianished from its ancient temple, 
and a Christian church established on Mount Zion, within 
sight of those monuments of nature which had witnessed 
the ignominious sufferings and agonizing death of the author 
<»f ( hristianity ; he might have seen the gospel spreading its 
influence to such an extent in every quarter of the Roman 
u orld, as to threaten with extinction the superstitions of the 
heathen, in spite of the most active and violent opposition, 
both of popular hostility and governmental policy. Could 
he have survived until this period, he must have acknow- 
ledged, according to his own previous admission, that the 
new religion was indeed of God, because it could not have 
been so successfully propagated by any human means, and 
least of all by those means, merely human, which were 
employed in its promulgation. This had been evidence 
sufficient for any reasonable and candid mind. But when 
we contemplate the further progress of this religion in the 
succeeding centuries ; when we behold it, without any ex- 
ternal assistance and in spite of opposition, continuing steadily 
to advance for more than two hundred years longer, until it 
had reduced to the obedience of Christ a vast majority of the 
inhabitants of the Roman world, and then receiving into its 
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bosom the imperial acolyte, grasping in its unarmed hand 
the sceptre of dominion, and setting its sandalled foot upon 
the war-surroimded throne of the Ceesars, the evidence be- 
comes overwhelming in its character. 

It will bo the object of this essay to show from the num- 
ber and magnitude of the obstacles opposed to the reception 
of Christianity, and from the feebleness of the means em- 
ployed in its diffusion, tliat its success must l)e attributed to 
a miraculous interference of the Deity, and hence that the 
religion is itself divine. 

PirsL It will be necessary, in pursuing this subject, to 
inquire into the religious condition of the world at the time 
of the promulgation of Christianity. And here I would ad- 
mit as a fact, all that can be alleged of the corruption which 
pervaded every system of faith in every country on the habi- 
table globe. But I would deny the inference sometimes 
drawn from this circumstance, that the state of jnankiiid 
was therefore so much the better adapted to the easy substi- 
tution of a new belief. 

We are all acquainted with the fact, that no period of the 
Jewish history can be mentioned, in which the religion of 
that people had reached a greater degree of corruption and 
debasement, than the one in question. The Pharisees, on 
the one hand, had destroyed the spirit of the Mosaic economy, 
and perverted the institutions of the law : the Sadducees, on 
the other, denied the doctrine of future existence, and resem- 
bled in their conduct, as well as their belief, that disgrace of 
heathen philosophy, “ the herd of Epicurus.” The multi- 
tude, following in the train of the rich and the learned, em- 
ployed themselves, as inclination or opinion might direct, in 
the observance of unmeaning ceremonies, or the indulgence 
of sensual appetites. All, however, entertained one opinion, 
over which they brooded with delightful anticipations. They 
dreamed that the Messiah, promised to their fathers, was now 
about to come as a temporal deliverer ; that he would free 
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them from the hated supremacy of Rome, establish his 
throne upon the ruins of the empire, and exalt their nation 
to such a height of glory and dominion, as David and Solo- 
mon had never seen, except in the ecstasies of prophetic 
vision. These magnificent illusions were not easily to be 
dispelled. To their indulgence the people were driven by 
the real misery which surrounded and oppressed them. 
Their national pride, increased by an erroneous persuasion 
of the peculiar favor of Jehovah ; the recollections of former 
independence ; the fervent aspirations of ambition ; the 
venerated traditions of the elders ; the more sacred sanctions 
of mistaken prophecy, all combined to cherish in their bo- 
soms these delusive expectations. It were an idle task to 
attempt to demonstrate the attachment of the Jews to the 
ancient system of Moses. It is attested in every page of the 
gospel history ; it is exhibited in every transaction of that 
period ; it was fearfully exemplified in the midst of blcx)d, 
famine, and desolation, at the siege of Jerusalem ; nor could 
the feeling be extirpated when the walls of their holy city 
were levelled with the ground ; nor could it be buried beneath 
the smoking ruins of their consecrated temple. 

With respect to the other nations of the Roman world, 
there prevails, I know not wherefore, a general idea, that 
as every modification of paganism is false, and in a high de- 
gree absurd, therefore these nations were but slightly attached 
to their respective systems of belief. In order to exhibit the 
falsity of this opinion, let us briefly consider the religion of 
the city of Rome, and the surrounding regions of Italy, as a 
fair specimen of the various superstitions then existing in the 
heathen world. The religion of the ancient Romans, at the 
period of which we are speaking, was closely connected with 
every transaction of their lives, public or private. If success 
attended the arms of the Republic, the Senate decreed a 
thanksgiving to the gods : if calamity impended over the 
state, the people humbled themselves in a general supplica- 
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tion. No election could be held, no magistrate installed, no 
war proclaimed, no peace determined, no triumph celebrated, 
without the sanctions of augury, and the solemnities of 
sacTifice. The household gods, the lares and penates, pre- 
sided over the domestic interests of every family, and prayers 
and vows and adoration were offered constantly before their 
shrines. The offices of pontiff and of flamen were eagerly 
sought by the most distinguished and venerable citizens, 
^riic solemn festivals occurred more frequently than even 
the Jewish Sabbaths, and were celebrated with an hilarity 
and pomp well calculated to attract the admiration and fix 
the alfections of the people. Sacrifices were offered with a 
solemnity and splendor, not surpassed even by the gorgeous 
ceremonies of the temple of Solomon. The games of the 
circus, the sports of the arena, and the entertainments of the 
theatre, were all exhibited under the authority of religion, 
and in honor of the gods. When in addition to all tliis, we 
consider that poetry had covered with her glittering mantle 
the naked deformity of their fabulous mythology, and that 
her sister art had adorned the temples of the gods with the 
embodied ideas of divinity and beauty ; when we reflect that 
patriotism had hallowed as the objects of their worship those 
deities, beneath whose fostering care Rome had become a 
queen among the cities and mistress of the world ; and that 
tradition had handed down their system of belief through a 
long succession of ages, sanctioned by a line of victorious and 
renowned ancestors ; we shall be ready to acknowledge that 
the religion of the ancient Romans was one well calculated 
to overpower the imagination, to interest the passions, and 
to blind the eyes of the understanding to the light of truth. 

This religion had been guarded, and its uniformity care- 
fully preserved, for a period of more than seven hundred 
years. The gods who were principally worshipped by the 
Romans of the age of Tiberius, were those of the very foun- 
ders of the city ; nor had others ever been admitted to share 
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an equality of reverence. The augurs still maintained the 
same sanctity of character, the same extent of influence, as 
in the days of Romulus ; the chief pontiffs had succeeded 
one another in an almost unbroken line since the time of 
Pompilius ; the sacred fire still burned upon the altar of 
Vesta ; the mystic ancile was still regarded as the palladium 
of Rome ; the sibylline books were still consulted as the 
oracles of the state; sacrifices were still offered with the 
same solemnities as in the remotest periods of their history ; 
and though to the conquered deities of subjugated nations, 
had sometimes been assigned the empty honors of a statue 
and an altar, yet the most jealous care had hitherto been 
exercised that no adoration should be paid to that statue, and 
no victim offered on that altar ; that no foreign rite should 
be suffered to intrude within the sacred precincts of a Ro- 
man temple. Such was the religion of the ancient Romans ; 
vague it is true in its principles, yet precise in its practice, 
and attractive in its external observances ; and therefore ad> 
mirably calculated to enslave in the grossest superstition all. 
save a few of the most enlightened and most impious, of the 
people by whom it was professed. 1 do not mean to say,, 
that much, if any, of the real feeling of piety existed among 
them, or indeed among the contemporary Jews. I would 
only assert that from other and powerful causes, which I 
have mentioned, they were both attached, in a singular de- 
gree, to their respective systems of religion. 

Secondly. Since then such was the condition of the world, 
there seems to have been little prospect of success in the 
introduction of any new system of faith. But when we 
consider the peculiar nature of Christianity, the obstacles to 
its success, by any human means, will appear totally insur- 
mountable. To the Jews, it spoke the abrogation of the 
ceremonial law, and the disappointment of all their fondly 
cherished hopes, with regard to the promised Messiah. To 
the Gentiles, it addressed a language still more severe. It 
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broadly proclaimed that every act of their adoration was 
idolatry and crime ; it pointedly denounced their oracles and 
auguries as the fruits of im{)osture and the instruments of 
fraud ; it unreservedly condemned their mythology as ab- 
surd and unworthy of belief; nay, it menaced the very exis- 
tence of the deities of that mythology, and disguised not its 
intention to hurl them from the seats which they had 
usurped too long, to the destruction of mankind. What 
must have been the feelings of the people at such an unspar- 
ing attack upon their dearest prejudices ? Must they not have 
naturally l>een in the highest degree indignant at so bold an 
innovation on the traditionary usages and long established 
faith of all the world 1 Consider further the character of this 
innovating system. It was opposed not only generally, but 
particularly, to the prejudices and opinions of mankind ; and 
in many instances promulgated doctrines beyond the reach 
of human reason to explain or to comprehend. It came 
preaching the unity of God. But how could the heathen 
believe in the oneness of that Essence, which they had been 
accustomed from the cradle to contemplate as belonging to 
so many ? A supreme Jupiter with his subordinate divinities, 
was more consonant to their ideas of government, and nearer 
the comprehension of the multitude, than a spiritual Being 
existing alone in unapproachable supremacy, and acting on 
the material and intellectual universe by the mere impulse 
of his almighty will. The gospel came teaching the incar- 
nation and crucifixion of the son of God. A God incarnate ! 
A God crucified ! How inconsistent with the idea just before 
inculcated of the spirituality of the Divine Essence ! It is 
true the deities of the heathen had been supposed to descend 
sometimes in a corporeal form ; but then they were not in 
their nature so purely spiritual; and besides, they had 
never wandered about in penury and sutfering ; they had 
never borne the stripes of a slave ; they had never been exe- 
cuted upon an ignominious cross. 
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But there are principles in human nature; stronger than 
even the intellectual, to which Christianity appeared in a 
guise still more decidedly inimical. It opposed itself directly to 
the pride of man, by declaring, in terms the most unreserved, 
the universal corruption and degradation of his nature. It 
proclaimed itself theonly way of salvation ; yet it never held 
out a hope to those who should embrace it, that they would 
even tlien be able to obtain felicity as the reward of their own 
merit, but only through the grace of God, and the merits of 
the sacrifice of Christ. In seeming contradiction to these 
doctrines, it required of its professors the most rigid adhe- 
rence to the moral requisitions of the gospel. Many of these 
requisitions must have appeared novel and extraordinary to 
the heathen world. That charity which not only abstains 
from doing harm, but is constantly in seaich for opportuni- 
ties of doing good ; that meekness which endures in silence 
injury and insult ; that magnanimity which returns good for 
evil ; that self-denial which prefers the welfare of mankind 
and the glory of God to all the pleasures of the world, the 
gratification of ambition, and even the indulgence of the 
most innocent affections ; — ^these pure and high principles 
had never found admittance into the code of heathen morals. 
Even though they had been discussed in the schools, they 
had ever been regarded by the philosophers themselves, as 
precepts of a sublime and impracticable virtue ; the proper 
object, it is true, of speculative admiration, yet ill adapted to 
the state of society and the present condition of man. They 
were not therefore familiar to the actions or thoughts of the 
most enlightened ; and by the multitude they had never 
perhaps been heard of, certainly never habitually practised. 
Their novelty however did not constitute the principal ob- 
stacle to the reception of the moral requisitions of the gospel. 
They formed a system true and consistent indeed, but never- 
theless most oppressive to the weakness, and most hostile to 
the wickedness of human nature. 
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Let me not be told that the holy severity and heavenly 
purity which characterize the Christian system of morals, 
would have been favorable to the progress of the religion. 
I would ask, could the raving bacchanal, or the sensual 
devotee of Venus, have been arrested in the practice of his 
abominable rites, and convinced by any process of reasoning 
that, what lie observed as a religious ceremonial in honor of 
the gods, was in fact only a succession of crimes of the 
blackest enormity ? Could the Roman legionary, burning 
for revenge and thirsting for civil blood, have been made to 
comprehend and feel the excellency of the doctrines of pas- 
sive fortitude and forgiveness of injuries ? Could the rich 
men of Rome and its provinces, wdiose luxurious vices it 
required the concentrated energy of a Juvenal to delineate ; 
could tliey have been persinuled of the necessity of self- 
denial — of Uiking.u]) their cross ? Could the common people, 
with such exani}dcs before and amongst them — examples 
enforced by the iiilhiencc of station and the sanctions of 
religion — with their own loose habits and corrupt propensi- 
ties, and witliout any fixed law of morality — could they 
have been induced by any human means to acknowledge 
and adopt a system of purity, which embraced every depart- 
ment of life, public or private, social or solitary ; which 
alforded no pretext for vicious indulgence, and which extend- 
ed to tlie feelings as well as to the actions, to the will as well 
as the deed, to the purpose as well as the performance ? If 
any one should assert that they could have been so convinced 
and persuaded by the mere force of reason and the excellency 
of the system presented for their acceptance, I would say. to 
him — go to the Indian of our western forests, and teach him 
by force of reason, if you can, to forgive his enemies ; explain 
to him the relations of man to his neighbor, springing from 
his relation to his God ; call on him to spare those children of 
his foe — to unloose that captive from the stake. While you 
are speaking, the children are dashed against the wall, the 
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faggots are blazing around their smothering victim. Learn 
then how difficult it is to subdue the heart or the under- 
standing of man to those sublime and recondite maxims of 
morality, whicli oppose themselves directly to his passions on 
the one hand, and his prejudices on the other. 

The author of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire, after a long search for something in Christianity which 
might seem to favor some feeling of human natme, and 
thus conduce to the advancement of the religion, at length 
fastens upon the immortality of the soul, as being j)eculiarly 
flattering to the pride of man. It is true, it is so : the im- 
mortiility of the soul is one of the proudest and most valuable 
distinctions between him and the brute creation — betwixt 
his nobler spirit and the gross material substances around 
him. But is the Christian doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul a flattering one to the pride of human nature, when 
connected with its inseparable concomitant, the universal 
ex[K)sure of our race to everlasting shame and contempt ? 
Would it have been likely to attrfict the afl’ections or belief 
of those, who, if we may trust the evidence of Cicero, re- 
garded the doctrine of future punishment as an old woinanV 
fable, and supposed that, act as they would, they were only 
fulfilling the end of their creation and the decrees of fate ? 
Would even the heaven it offered have held out a single 
charm to the pagan, who had not been previously convinced 
of the truth of the religion, and sanctified by its influence ? 
Besides, it was connected with the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body, a thing impossible in the eyes of the 
heathen, and detracting from the purity in which they sup- 
posed that spirits, once disembodied, should exist. Nor was 
the doctrine of the immortality of the soul by any means 
new, or peculiar to Christianity. On the contrary, it was 
familiar both to the philosophy and the religion of the an- 
cient heathen. Cicero, in his treatise on old age, anticipated, 
in a burst of elo(juence which all must admire, and in which 
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the Christian need not be ashamed to sympathize, that glo- 
rious day when he should join the divine assembly of spirits, 
in which were numbered the beloved and the illustrious who 
had gone before him. The common people too were per- 
mitted to look forward to the Elysian fields so beautifully 
described by the heathen jK)ets, as a place where the atmos- 
phere is purer and the fields more verdant ; where another 
sun and other and brigliter stars illuminate a scene devoted 
to perpetual enjoynieut and undisturbed repose. Upon the 
whole then, tlie christiari doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul, connected as it is with the doctrines of the resurrection 
of the body, an eternal hell to which all men are exposed, 
a heaven not in unison with the corrupt desires and propen- 
sities of our nature, seems to have been more likely to retard, 
than to advance, the propagation of the gospel. 

Thirdly. There were other obstacles to the progress of 
the Christian religion, besides those immediately arising from 
the attachment of the people to their ancient superstitions, 
and the peculiar nature of the religion itself. 

The Roman government, which wielded the power of all 
the world, was decidedly and uniformly hostile to the propa- 
gation of the new belief. In the reign of the first emperor, 
we hear a statesman of profound wisdom, a scholar of en- 
lightened understanding ; the patron of Virgil and of Horace, 
and the chief adviser of the great and politic Augustus, a man 
too who seems to have l^een of a humane and gentle dispo- 
sition ; we hear him deliberately and earnestly advising his 
imperial master to worship the gods himself according to 
the established form, to compel all others to honor them, and 
to haste and punish those who should introduce any innova- 
tion in religion.” This we find to have been almost the 
uniform policy of the Roman state. The cruel Nero and 
the merciful Trajan, the madman Domitian and the philo- 
sopher Antoninus, the crafty Severus and the tyrannic and 
brutal Maximin, however they might differ in temper and 
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disposition, or in the general character of their administration, 
all agreed in supporting the religion of the state and resist- 
ing innovation even at the expense of injustice, violence and 
blood. Could we stand before the tribunal of a Roman 
magistrate and behold the Christians dragged into his pre- 
sence, and hear the execrations of the savage populace; 
could we behold them, on a confession of their faith, now 
tortured on the rack to induce them to apostatize, now led 
away to immediate execution ; could we follow to the place 
of death and look through the enclosure, or stand beside the 
stake ; we should receive a practical lesson that would over- 
turn every speculative notion of what is called by Mr. Gibbon 
“ the universal toleration of polytheism and the mild indif- 
ference” of the Roman government. 

It is to be borne in mind that the great body of the 
people for many years went along with the government, in 
its attempt to suppress Christianity. They yielded, indeed, 
not only a hearty but an active concurrence in the mea- 
sures of the magistrate, busying themselves in presenting 
accusations, in procuring information of the lurking places 
of their victims, in hunting them out from the “dens and 
caves of the earth,” and dragging them to trial and execution. 
The zeal of the populace did not always wait even for the 
forms of justice. They frequently rose in tumult, and mur- 
dered in the heat of seditious fury all who were suspected of 
favoring the new religion. Nay, even wlien the remon- 
strances of humane magistrates, or the appeals of Christian 
apologists, had procured a brief pause in the onset of perse- 
cution, and a partial protection for liberty of conscience, — 
even then the populace did not abstain from violence and 
bloodshed. On one occasion when the public games were 
celebrating, and all should have been festivity and joy, they 
suddenly demanded permission of the magistrates for a 
general massacre of the hated sect, and enforced their de- 
mands by threats of sedition and rebellion. On another oc- 
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casion, when famine and earthquakes had desolated the cities 
of Asia, tlic populace added to the horrors of nature the 
darker horrors of human malignity, and, attributing their 
calamities to the anger of their gods at the permitted impiety 
of those who blasphemed their divinity, wreaked their ven- 
geance upon the innocent and unresisting Christians. Thus 
were the whole power of the Roman state, and the whole 
force of vindictive and tumultuous passion almost uniformly, 
though at different times with difierent degrees of violence, 
directed to the suppression of Christianity. 

Nor was violence the only weapon which the people 
wielded to destroy the new religion. Public opinion, at once 
the Judge and executioner of its victims, at whose frown vir- 
tue is often o]»liged to shrink within herself, and before whose 
dread in(]uisition even bra zen* fronted vice flies dismayed, — 
that jHiblic opinion raised its voice against Christianity, and 
affixed indelible disgrace to the act of its profession. The 
sneers of the learned, and the calumnies of the vulgar, were 
constantly at work to increase the general detestation of the 
Christian name. The former seized upon every point in the 
religion which was open to argument, or subject to difficulty, 
and urged their objections against it with all the ingenuity 
of controversy, and all the energy of despair. The multitude 
converted the doctrines of Christianity, and the ceremonial of 
its worship, into the most horrid imputations on the princi- 
ples and conduct of its professors. Their freedom from idola- 
try was reviled as atheism ; their custom of partaking in the 
eucharist of the symbols of the body and blood of Christ, was 
construed into a habit of feeding on human flesh; their 
quiet abstinence from politics was interpreted as disaffection 
to the Roman government ; and their custom of bestowing 
the title of king on their risen Redeemer, was charged upon 
them as treason against the authority of the emperor. No 
wonder then that the convert to Christianity was universally 
regarded with contemptuous hatred; that he was looked 
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upon as one wlio bore about with him a moral jiestilence, 
which threatened no less than the corruption of every esta- 
blished principle in religion, morality, and politics, and against 
the loathsome and deadly contagion of which it was both 
the duty and interest of every citizen to guard. No won- 
der that by the dreadful sentence of public opinion, he was 
excluded from all the delights of social intercourse, and even 
from the decent reciprocities of human fellowship. No won- 
der that friends refused to acknowledge the claims of affec- 
tion, and relatives to recognize the ties of kindred. No won- 
der that the pagan father closed his door upon his Christian 
offspring, or dragged them himself before the tribunal of the 
magistrate, and, like another Brutus, sacrificed their lives to 
the imagined welfare of his country. 

It is worthy of remark, that these sufferings of every sort 
not only actually befell the first converts to Christianity for 
a long series of years, but that the religion itself contained 
prophetic declarations that such calamities would occur. 
Would it not then be with the greatest difficulty that men 
could be persuaded to embrace a religion, which offered no- 
thing so evidently to their reception as persecution and infa- 
my ? It is true, no doubt, that Christianity held out promises 
of divine consolation, which should more than compensate 
for every external suffering. But these consolations were 
not evident, and could not have been experienced by any, 
previous to embracing the Christian religion ; whereas the 
sufferings of the converts were not only foretold in the religion 
itself, but were actually evident to the eyes of all men, and 
presented an obstacle to the progress of the new belief which 
no human efforts, one would think, could have enabled it 
to surmount. 

Fourthly. Let us consider what t»rere the means em- 
ployed in the propagation of the gospel. The founder of 
Christianity was himself of humble origin : his twelve apostles 
were men selected from the lower orders of the people. And 
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would the haughty pharisee or the learned scribe condescend 
to receive instruction from these ignorant and presuming 
men ? Would even the Jewish populace stand tamely by 
and look unconcerned upon their arrogant attempts to abro- 
gate the law, to abolish the worship of the temple, to remove 
the altar from its place, to rend the veil fiom the holy of 
holies, and expose to view profane the ancient dwelling-place 
of the Shechinah ? Nay, could they have gained by their 
own authority alone, a single proselyte, a single auxiliary, 
in attempts apparently so impious ? And how would these 
obscure adventurers have been received among the gentiles ? 
In an enlightened periotl, when the horizon of the literary 
world was still on fire with the departing glories of the Au- 
gustan era ; when the schools of heathen philosophy were 
more frequented than ever; when the cultivation of the 
arts and the study of the sciences were widely prevalent 
through Egypt, Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy, twelve 
members of an ignorant and despised community came 
teaching a new and unpopular system of religion. Under 
such circumstances, to what shall we attribute their success ? 
To their authority ? Alas ! the influence of all the wise 
and the learned, the rich and the j)owerful, was directly 
adverse to that of these fishermen of Galilee. To their 
learning ? They had never frequented the grove of Acade- 
mus, nor trodden the gardens of the Lyceum : they preached 
at Athens a strange doctrine, and an unknown God. To 
their exemplary manner of life ? Alas ! it could not shield 
them from reproach and calumny, it could not protect them 
from violence and death. To their laborious, or, as it is 
called by Mr. Gibbon, theii* intolerant zeal ? This would 
have been but the more likely to inflame the opposition of 
their adversaries, while it could not alone have gained a 
single adherent. For men are not accustomed to resign 
long seated prejudices and long cherished opinions ; to aban- 
don the principles on which they long have acted, and the 
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objects to which they have long aspired ; to change, indeed, 
the whole course of their lives ; to expose themselves to loss 
of fortune, to infamy and death, at the mere call of an insane 
enthusiasm. 

But it may be said, and with justice, that the promulgators 
of the gospel founded their doctrines, not upon their own 
authority, but on the authority of God. They presented 
themselves as witnesses of a revelation from above. What ! 
they the witnesses of a revelation from above ! They the 
chosen vessels of divine illumination ! When Socrates, 
though aided by Ins demon, had been able to throw so little 
light upon the destinies of man ; when Wato had failed of 
gaining any definite idea of the nature of the Deity ; when 
Aristotle, and Zeno, and all their sects, had lost themselves 
in a labyrinth to which they could find no clue ; coidd it 
have been given to these unlettered vagrants to explain the 
relation and duties of man to his Maker, — to unfold the 
schemes of Providence, — to lay open to human view the 
unsearchable mysteries of the Godhead, the resplendent 
glories of redeeming love ? When did they enjoy the oppor- 
tunity of learning these sublime and incomprehensible truths? 
It is true that Paul of Tarsus, the tent-maker of Corinth, 
asserted that he had been caught up into the third heavens, 
and there had heard unspeakable words, which it was not 
lawful for a man to utter. But where was the proof of his 
assertion ? Where was the proof of the inspiration of any 
of the apostles ? A thing so rarely occurring in the history 
of the world, and never witnessed by the generation then 
existing, required surely some proof, some attestation, besides 
the mere assertion of those claiming to possess it. It is im- 
possible that any man should have believed without it. Yet 
the infidel asserts that no such proof was given. Our I^ord 
and his apostles must therefore have appeared in the eyes 
of all the world ^ madmen or impostors ; and this conclusion 
must have been drawn, under the circumstances supposed, 
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not from mere prejudice against their doctrines or opposition 
to their precepts, hut from the unerring dictates of experience 
and the plain rules of reason. 

Still the inlidel will [»ersist in his assertion, that they pro- 
mulgated their religion by merely human means. He will 
tell us, that although the nations of the world were warmly 
attached to their various superstitions ; that although Chris- 
tianity was in some of its doctrines incomprehensible, in 
others hard to be understood, and in most directly opposed 
to the established opinions of all the Avorld ; that although 
its moral requisitions were severe and uncompromising be- 
yond a parallel ; that although its progress was opposed by 
the whole power of the Roman slate, the vindictive passions 
of the people, the sneers of the learned, and the calumnies 
of the vulgar ; that although the founder and his apostles, 
the individuals u{)on whose authority it rested, must have 
appeared to the eyes of all men, not only as ignorant and 
presumptuous innovators, but as madmen or impostors ; 
that notwithstanding all these circumstances, they succeeded 
in establishing, by the mere force of persuasion, a religion, 
Avhich still remains after a lapse of eighteen hundred years, 
the comfort of the ignorant and the delight of the learned ; 
which has survived the attacks of its enemies, and the divi- 
sions of its friends, through periods of alternate luxury and 
barbarism, through changes and revolutions, through the 
decay of dynasties and the fall of empires, itself alone un- 
shaken 5 through the discoveries of science and the improve- 
ments of art, itself alone incapable of improvement. This 
were of itself a miracle, an effect of supernatural power, as 
mlpable and great as that eflbrt of Divine Omnipotence 
Aiich fixed the sun in the firmament of heaven, and poured 
s flood of radiance upon the yet unpeopled regions of the 
irth. But if we turn to the scriptural account of the pro- 
igation of the gospel, we shall find this grand miracle 
^plained in a satisfactory manner. We shall find that its 
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propagation was broiijifht to pass by means of subordinate 
miracles, the gift of which was entrusted to the apostles, as 
the evidence of their authority and the instrument of their 
success. 

Fifthly. It has ever been a favorite argument with tlie 
infidel, to adduce other instances in which new systems of 
faith have gained an ascendency in the world, and thence 
to infer that Christianity might have been propagated by 
merely human means. But it will be found that every 
such instance difTers widely from the early progress of Chris- 
tianity, and only tends to strengthen the argument derived 
from its promulgation. 

Will it be said, for instance, that the success of the Jesuits 
among the heathen of more modern times is parallel to that 
of the apostles ? To this I might reply, where are now tlie 
fruits of their labors ? A few obscure monasteries in India, 
a few dilapidated churches in America, a few superstitious 
and ill-instructed converts, are all that remain to tell of their 
sacrifices, sufferings, and success. But I will not so reply. 
I cannot triumph over the decay of those magnificent and 
})hilanthropic establishments, which extended the civilizing, 
if not the sanctifying influence of Christianity over so many 
tril>es of savage barbarians. But I would say, that the 
Jesuits taught a system far more relaxed and accommodated 
to the infirmities and vices of human nature than the primi- 
tive religion of the gospel ; that they were protected and 
encouraged by the civil power in their attempts to propagate 
Christianity ; that their worship was gorgeous and attractive ; 
that their offers of temporal advantage were large and likely 
to be realized. I would say, that the Jesuits were men of 
deep acquaintance with human nature, and of profound 
learning ; men who, while by their influence they wielded 
the destinies of civilized Europe, seem to have been admira- 
bly calculated, by the possession of every accomplishment, 
and every art, to win upon the affections and control the 
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convictions of the ignorant inhabitants of liiiiia, and the 
savage ai)origiiies of America. 

Will it be said, that the reformation of Christianity in 
Germany was similar to its introduction into the world? 
TiCt it be remembered that the Bible, equally acknowledged 
by all as the standard of faith, was the guide of the reformers ; 
that no new mysteries were promulgated, but many pretended 
mysteries, and real absurdities, done away. Let it be re- 
membered that the Romish religion, in the opinion of many 
of its professors, had arrived at that crisis of corruption which 
required the decisive use of the knife and the cautery to save 
the whole body of the church from mortification and death. 
Besides, the reformation was protected at its very commence- 
incnt by a powerful prince ; shortly after, by a formidable 
league, whicli threatened for a while to overwhelm the 
gigantic power of the emperor. Nor was it finally allowijd 
free course in the high road to success, nor were thcj protes- 
tant liberties of Europe finally established, until a confederacy 
of sovereigns had lent their aid, until tJie field of J jiitzen had 
drunk the life-blood of the iiuinortal Swede, and the plains 
and cities of Germany had been ravaged and desolatetl, 
during thirty successive years, by all the horrors of civil 
discord and foreign invasion. 

Will any compare the reception of the Mahometan religi(»n 
to that of the gospel of Christ? A brief review of the means 
by which this imposture was propagated, will show that no 
analogy exists between its progress and thjit of Christianity. 
Though there was no established religion in Arabia at the 
time of its first promulgation, and though Mahometanism 
was a cunning mixture of all the various systems there pre- 
vailing ; though the pretended prophet was of an illustrious 
family, and had associated with himself most of the influen- 
tial citizens of Mecca, yet it seems probable that, had he 
always remained a preacher, we should not at this day have 
heard of his religion. It had probably \miii lost to fame, and 
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remained undistinguished from those frequent ebullitions of 
imposture or enthusiasm, which from time to time have 
arisen upon the surface of society, and, like the bubble they 
resembled, burst and disappeared a moment after. But the 
results of his preaching did not suit the active and aspiring 
mind of the Arabian adventurer. Having assembled all 
whom the interest of his family or of his associates could 
summon to his standard, all whom the visions of ambition 
or the anticipations of sensual enjoyment could influence, all 
whom the hope of plunder, the love of action, or the rude 
spirit of military glory could affect, he easily conquered or 
conciliated the petty tribes of Arabia, dis][)ersed and divided 
as they were ; and collecting from these various streams a 
mighty flood, he burst from his native peninsula, with imjie- 
tuous force and overpowering w^eight, upon the undefended 
provinces of the Eastern empire. To the conquered idola- 
ter he offered no terms but Mahometanism or death : to the 
Christian captive no option but the Koran, the tribute, or the 
sword. And is he who had it in his power to influence all 
the evil passions of our nature to the performance of his pur- 
poses ; at whose command a host of captives might have 
been murdered in cold blood, a city razed to its foundation, 
a country ravaged with fire and sword until not a living 
thing, or a blade of green grass, was to be found within its 
confines ; is he, who was ready as well as able, to proceed to 
these extremities, in the propagation of his faith, to [)e com- 
pared to those twelve fishermen of Galilee, clad in pilgrim’s 
weeds, and wandering alone through deserts and through 
cities, alike unknown in both ? Is not their success beyond 
comparison more marvelous than his ? Must we not return 
to our previous conclusion, that their success is in itself a 
miracle? 

For my own part, I regard this second creation of the 
moral world, this renovation of the lace of intellectual and 
spiritual nature, this resurrection of mankind from the death 
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of pagan ignorance, as great a deviation from the custoiriary 
order of events, as great an exertion of supernatural power, 
as was displayed when our Saviour stood by the sepulchre of 
Bethany, and Lazarus came forth at his bidding, wrapped 
in the cerements of the grave. I regard this victory over the 
tumult of human passion, and the storm of persecution, as a 
more striking instance of the submission of nature to the 
word of Almighty |X)wer, than when our Lord, sailing on the 
sea of Galilee, said to the raging tempest and the toiling 
wateis, “peace, be still,” and the winds and the waves 
obeyed him. 


THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. 

WRITTiCN AT THB ACB OP TWENTY. 


Evkn in the first and golden age of Christianity, there 
were to be found men whom not the nature of the gospel 
revelation, nor the authority of the apostolic commission, nor 
the evidence of contemporary miracles, could withhold from 
the perversion of the truth. It would seem from the epistle 
to the Galatians that, though converted by the preaching of 
Paul himself, and afterwards partaking largely of his })asta- 
ral care, their system of faith had not remained secure from 
the inroads of innovation and error. On the contrary, the 
false teachers who at that time infested the church, had suc- 
ceeded in shaking to its foundation their belief in the doc- 
trines committed to them by their spiritual father. The 
apostle of the Gentiles writes to them in vindication of the 
message which he had delivered ; and as the first efficient 
argument pronounces the solemn attestation, “ but I certify 
you, brethren, that the gospel which was preached by me is 
not after man ; for I neither received it of man, nor was I 
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tauglit it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” This fact 
he confirms by a brief allusion to his former manner of life, 
the mode of his conversion, and his subsequent conduct. It 
is proposed in the present essay to illustrate more fully the 
argument of the apostle, and thus to demonstrate his divine 
commission, and the consequent truth of that religion of 
wliich he was so eminent a teacher. 

If we consider his former character and manner of life, the 
moral phenomenon of his change will appear scarcely less 
striking than the circumstances which accompanied it. Saul 
of Tarsus was a Jew ; an Hebrew of the Hebrews ; proud 
of his descent from that ancient and peculiar peo})le, who 
had enjoyed so long the favors of Jehovah. He was a Ro- 
man citizen ; conscious no cloubt of the value of that distinc- 
tion, which even princes and kings had coveted, to throw a 
brighter lustre round the royal state. He was a Pharisee, 
and imbued with all the erroneous learning of his sect. He 
was a devotee, and strongly tinctured with that spiritual 
pride which always attends a mind occupied exclusively by 
ceremonial observances. He was a persecutor: he had 
pledged himself as an auxiliary to the enemies of Christianity, 
and had sealed the covenant in blood. Thus was the mise- 
rable necessity of maintaining the consistency of his charac- 
ter, superadded to those numerous causes which rendered liiiii 
most hostile to the Christian faith. Where shall we find one 
more unlikely to embrace that faith ? Not among those who 
conspired against the life of its author ; not among those 
who cried aloud to crucify him, and imprecated his blood 
upon themselves and upon their children ; not in him who 
sat upon the judgment-seat and gave sentence against Jesus. 
If it was unlikely that the representative of Csesar should 
lay aside the ensigns of authority and kneel in homage to 
his humble and insulted captive, or that Caiaphas should 
strip himself of his priestly tiara and sacerdotal robe, and 
lay these symbols of his sacred office at the feet of his 
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hated victim : equally unlikely was it that Saul of Tarsus 
should sheath his blood-stained sword, uplifted for the blow, 
and turn at once his energy and his zeal to the propagation 
of that religion which he had sought to extirpate. Yet that 
he did so, is beyond a doubt. He left Jerusalem glowing 
with the zeal of persecution, and entered Damascus an 
humbled and obedient Cliristian. Some powerful and most 
extraordinary cause must have operated in producing so re- 
markable a change. This conclusion naturally leads us to 
an examination of St. PauPs conversion, as described in his 
own most elocjuent language. He says : Whereupon as I 
went to Damascus with authority and commission from the 
chief priests, at mid-day, O king, I saw in the way a light 
from heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shining round 
about me and them which journeyed with me : And when 
we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a voice speaking 
unto me, saying in the Hebrew tongue, Saul, Saul, why per- 
secutest thou me ? it is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks. And I said, who art thou. Lord ? And he said, I am 
Jesus whom thou persecutest : but rise, stand upon thy feet ; 
for I liave appeared unto thee for this purpose, to make thee 
a minister and a witness both of these things which thou 
hast seen, and of those things in which I will appear unto 
thee.” 

In perusing the account of this stupendous instance of the 
goodness and omnipotence of God, the spirit of scepticism 
which lurks about the human heart, may, perhaps, suggest 
the inquiries whether Paul might not have been deceived ; 
and if not, whether he was not a deceiver. I shall briefly 
answer both of these inquiries. 

I*\rst St. Paul could not have been deceived. That he 
was deceived by others, is an hypothesis too absurd to detain 
us for a moment. No one will venture to contend that any 
imposition or contrivance, by the new sect, could have pro- 
duced that transcendent light or that supernatural voice. 
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But as it has been supposed by infidels, with a greater show 
of plausibility, that he was self-deceived, let us for a few 
moments consider the probability of such a supposition. 
Under this head, I would observe, that the character of St. 
Paul was as far removed as possible from that of an enthu- 
siast. His mind was not only capable of flights, the subli- 
mity of which has extorted universal admiration, but was 
also adapted to the close and patient investigation of a sub- 
ject, and its full development in clear and luminous order. 
Nor had his mind been left uncultivated. The endowments 
of the learned Pharisee, and the lighter graces of Grecian 
literature, together with considerable experience in active 
life, had contributed to form in him a character i)eculiarly 
inaccessible to delusions of the imagination. His epistles 
alone display a profundity of thought, and a clearness of ex- 
position, indicative of a powerful mind, possessed of the 
healthful vigor of all its faculties. 

But the very circumstances of his conversion demonstrate 
the impossibility of any self-deception. What, I would ask, 
should have suggested to him such a vision as he saw on 
his way from Jerusalem to Damascus ? Were there any 
relentings in his heart towards the hated heretics ? Did he 
really begin to entertain the idea that Jesus was indeed the 
Christ, the son of God ? There is no evidence whatever 
that such was the condition of his mind. On the contrary, 
he was at this very moment actually and voluntarily engaged 
in a mission of persecution ; and his busy thoughts were 
probably contemplating scenes of torture and blood, or exult- 
ing in the triumphant vindication of that ancient system 
which he revered and loved. If therefore his glowing fancy 
could have represented any vision to his senses, one would 
naturally suppose that it had been a vision of Moses, not of 
Christ ; and that the command had been given, not for the 
propagation, but for the extermination of the gospel. But 
it would have been utterly impossible that he could have 
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even so deceived himself. The darkness of midnight, and 
not the blaze of noonday, is the season for the tricks of the 
imagination. The retired and gloomy cell, and not the 
open canopy of heaven, is the place for superstitious visita- 
tions. The solitude of the desert, and not the attendance 
of a troop of friends, is a fit incentive to the exercises of a 
distempered fancy. Yet under the brightness of a noon-day 
sun, surrounded by numerous associates, with all the excite- 
ment of air and exercise, glowing with the proud conscious- 
ness of authority, Saul of Tarsus is suddenly overtaken in 
his journey by a light which so far surpasses the brightness 
of the sun, that it prostrates him on the earth with his face 
in the dust to avoid the splendor of its beams. It is absurd 
to suppose that a light whose intensity is incomprehensible 
to our imaginations, should have been the creation of his ; 
or that his companions should have seen the same appear- 
ance and been aflectcd in the same manner, unless it had 
been a reality. An appeal is made to another of his senses. 
He hears a voice speaking articulately, addressing him by 
name, and again replying at considerable length to his in- 
terrogations. When the voice has ceased he rises from the 
earth ; and though we are assured that his eyes remain 
open, finds himself blind, and continues so no less than three 
days. Upon the miraculous recovery of his sight, he is 
immediately endowed with the power of healing the sick, of 
raising the dead, and of speaking in languages unknown to 
him before. These powers he exercises in many countries, 
and for many years. And yet shall scepticism tell us that 
in all these things he was a self-deceiver ? Shall we be told 
that he only imagined that he heard a voice ; that he only 
fancied that he could not see ; that he deceived himself when 
he supposed that he healed the sick, and that they rose firom 
their beds free from pain and weakness ; that he was deluded 
when he thought he saw the livid corse breathe and move 
at his bidding with reanimated being ; that he was miserably 
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mistaken Avhen he imagined that he made himself intelligi- 
ble in foreign languages, and that thousands iindorsiiMHl and 
were converted by his preaching ? Lamentable perverseness 
of human nature, wliich will credit sucli impossibilities as 
these, rather than believe that God might reveal his will to 
erring mortals, and work a miracle to confirm his declarations. 

Secondly- Could Paul by possibility have been a deceiver ? 
St. Paul a deceiver ! At the bjire suggestion of such a possi- 
bility, a sensation of horror thrills through every generous 
bosom. If St. Paul be an impostor, who is true ? Where 
is the confidence of friendship, where the delightful trust of 
{parental and filial affection ? Where is the truth of history, 
and where those soothing or spirit-stirring associations which 
tradition hangs aiound spots consecrated to memory ? But 
it is not the heart alone that revolts at the suggestion. Rea- 
son, insulted by the supposition, invokes all her powers to 
demonstrate its absurdity. Look at the writings of the illus- 
trious apostle. Mark the system of pure morality, of sublime 
devotion, portrayed by his matchless pen. Did ever an 
impostor write as he wrote ? Could tlie polluted and grovel- 
ing mind of a degraded hypocrite have soared so high? 
And if it could, would his moral taste have selected those 
pure and rigid and lofty conceptions of duty, and bodied 
them forth as the uncompromising standard of practice for 
his associates and himself ? 

But is there within tJie wide range of causes wliich influ- 
ence human beings in their actions, a single motive to be 
suggested, that could by possibility have induced Saul of 
Tarsus to become an hypocritical adherent of the hated and 
despised sect of Nazarines ? A systematic course of decep- 
tion to be continued through life, is not undertaken by any 
man through mere caprice. The honorable mind shrinks 
with abhorrence from a single falsehood, and even the most 
depraved would dread and shun the difficulties attending 
upon a life of imposture. A moment’s consideration will 
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demons^trate lliat by embracing cbrifeitiaiiity, except from a 
conviction of its truth, Saul of Tarsus had every thing to 
lose, and nothing to gain. He had to lose his own briUiant 
hopes of fortune and aggrandizement. He closed his eyes 
upon those tempting prospects of wealth and power, which 
were just opening before him. With all the pride of Jewish 
ancestry beating high in his bosom, he surrendered forever 
his long cherished hopes of being recorded among the wor- 
thies of the race of Moses. He had to lose the resjject and 
aflection of the patrons of his youth — a bereavement most 
aflliclive to the ingenuous heart. The complacent smile 
which he had ever seen lighting up the face of the venerable 
Gamaliel, at whose feet he had been so kindly nurtured, 
was to be changed to a frown. He had to lose forever liis 
birth-right as a Jew ; to sever for life the warm ties which 
united him to the house of Israel — ties, to the Jewish heart, 
the strongest of all earthly bonds — whose mysterious influ- 
ence has preserved even to the present day the identity of 
the Jewish nation, in spite of the loss of their country and 
the lapse of ages ; binding them together as one people, 
jieculiar and indivisible, in all their wanderings and all their 
dispersions ; resembling, in the force and constancy of its 
operation, that unseen principle of gravitation which unites 
and attracts to a common centre, the dispersed and moving 
worlds of the material universe. 

I have said that by an hypocritical profession of the new 
religion, Saul of Tarsus had nothing to gain. I was wrong : 
he was to gain poverty, and reproach, and stripes, and im- 
prisonment, and a felon’s death. All this he had seen ex- 
emplifled in the life and death of his master ; and he well 
knew that his master had predicted that all this should be 
the inheritance, and the only earthly inheritance, of his 
apostles. Barren temptations these to a life of hypocrisy 
and deceit. Is it a thing to be desired, to incur reproach and 
infamy ? Is it an object of ambition to be steeped in poverty 
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to the very lips ? Is persecution dear ? Is danger sweet ? 
The scourge, the dungeon, and the torture, are they to be 
coveted ? Is that cross the throne to which aspiring selfish- 
ness would fain ascend ? Is that bed of fire the couch on 
which luxurious self-love would seek repose ? But it may 
be said that the apostle’s object was posthumous fame. I 
know that posthumous fame is dear to the human heart. 
We love to cast forward the eye of anticipation, and fondly 
brood over the soothing thought that we may live and be 
cherished in the memory of posterity, in spite of the triumph 
of death and the devastation of the worm. But no one 
would love the reproach of posterity ; no one would court, by 
a life of hypocrisy and deceit, its sure result, posthumous 
execration. Was the apostle actuated by aspirations after 
rank and authority ? It is true that the station of an apos- 
tle in the church of Christ, is the highest that ever yet was 
filled on earth by any human being ; that the authority at- 
tached to that sacred oflice is the most transcendent in its 
nature and sublime in its character, ever entrusted to mortal 
hands. Yet that office and that authority could not have 
been the object of an impostor’s ambition. He would have 
been wholly incapable of appreciating their intrinsic dignity: 
and, at that early age of the church, an apostle had no tem- 
poral power to be coveted ; his only temporal rank was pre- 
eminence in suffering. 

If we look at the life of St. Paul subsequent to his con- 
version, we shall find continued evidence of his sincerity. 
Well did he commence, and well pursue, the high vocation 
to which his Master had called him. In vain did reproach 
assail and danger menace him ; in vain did treachery beset 
and violence oppose his progress ; in vain were the igno- 
miny of stripes, the pangs of torture, and the fear of death ; 
in vain were the horrors of the amphitheatre and the terrors 
of CsBsar’s name ; in vain was the hostility of man, and no 
less in vain were the obstacles of nature ; in vain did ocean 
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interpose its waves, and the desert its interminable sands ; 
ill vain did the tempest drive his ship awreck, and the wild 
beast cross his solitary track ; in vain were the ties of friend- 
ship, the sacred bonds of family affection, the dear delights 
of home, to deter him from his Master’s service. Now per- 
secuted at Jerusalem, now expelled from Antioch, now stoned 
at Lystra, now beaten with rods at Thyatira, now exposed 
to savage beasts at Ephesus, now arraigned before Felix 
and Fcstus and Agrippa, now shipwrecked at Malta, now 
imprisoned at Rome, he yet pursued his onward, upward 
course, made Felix tremble on the judgment-seat, almost 
persuaded the infidel Agrippa, satisfied the scepticism of 
Athenian philosophy, diverted from the great goddess Diana 
her deluded worshippers, and made converts to the faith in 
the very household of Caesar. At one time wandering on 
the desert soil of Arabia, at another on the distant shores of 
Britain, wherever the name of God was dishonored, or 
the way of salvation was unknown, for more than thirty 
years, did this illustrious disciple add proof to proof of the 
sincerity of his faith. 

It has been frequently said that, though Christianity has 
made many a martyr, it never made a hero. If by hero- 
ism is meant the bodying forth of that fearful ambition, 
which seeks 


“ to wade through slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gates of mercy on mankind,’’ 


and which, if its power equalled its will, would appropriate 
to itself the crown of Omnipotence, and exact universal ad- 
oration ; then to the appellation of hero St. Paul confessedly 
has no claim. But if a noble daring in the noblest cause; if 
the consecration of all the energies of an exalted understand- 
ing and all the aspirations of a fervid heart in its pursuit; if 
the most chivalrous disregard of hardships and peril and 
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death ; if the union of all these virtues and their final coii- 
suinination by the sacrifice of life itself, deserve the name of 
heroism ; then was the apostle of the gentiles indeed a hero. 
But I forbear. The eulogy of St. Paul is a theme too lofty 
for my feeble lips. The day will come when it shall be ap- 
propriately pronounced ; when in the presence of the rebuked 
heroes of the earth and their slaughtered victims, and of re- 
joicing saints and angels, this hero of the cross will receive 
the eulogy of heaven, pronounced by the lips of heaven s 
king, “well done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joys of thy lord !” 

If then Paul was neither deceived nor a deceiver, it follows 
that the account given by himself of his miraculous conver- 
sion, is true. The truth of his other communications to 
mankind, whether oral or written, is the necessary result. 
For it would be absurd as well as impious to suppose that 
the God of truth would commission an ambassador from 
heaven, and sanction his ministry by the gift of his own 
miraculous powers, to enable him to become the propagator 
of falsehoods. And if the discourses and epistles of St. Paul 
are proved to be true, even the sceptic would scarce take the 
trouble of questioning the truth of the body of the scriptures, 
of which these discourses and epistles form so vital a part. 
Indeed, St. Paul himself expressly declares, that “ all scrip- 
ture is given by inspiration of God.” It is true then, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt it is true, that sacred volume, in all 
its diversified contents. It is true, that there is a God, om- 
niscient, omnipresent, and almighty ; a God of holiness, of 
justice, and of truth. It is true, that mournful history of 
Adam’s disobedience and fall, which shall wring with justly 
sympathizing anguish the bosom of his latest posterity. It 
is true, that copy of the divine perfections, that sacred rule of 
morals, that awful expression of the will of the Almighty, 
at whose promulgation Sinai trembled to its base. It is no 
fiction of the poets, that heaven and that hell, prepared for 
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those who fulfill or violate the precepts of that law. It is to 
the lift;, that lamentable picture which every page of scrip- 
ture oilers to our view of man’s inability, in his fallen state, 
to comply Avith those requisitions of his Maker, and his 
conset[uent exposure to inevitable ruin. It is divine, that 
stupendous scheme of wisdom and of mercy which saved his 
sinking nature from its deep perdition, and gave it once 
more a chance for dignity and happiness. It was real, that 
awful sacrifice on Calvary ; it was no delusion, that glorious 
resurrection and ascension ; it is efiicient, that blessed inter- 
cession, through which our hunible efforts and imperfect 
prayers are rendered acceptable in the sight of lire Father 
of mercies. 


THE VALUE OF THE SOUL, 


WniTTKN AT TIIK AGE OF TWKNT^-OMi. 

What a tumult of exultation would the promised sove- 
reignty of a world excite in the human breast ! How would 
the purpled robe, the jewelled diadem, the exalted throne, 
crowd in thick array upon the fancy as it gazed upon the 
glittering phantom ! Hoav would the heart expand to meet 
the love and reverence of subject millions ! With what 
intense energy would every passion spring to the enjoyment 
of its object! With what exulting transports would the 
soul rouse all its powers to accommodate itself to its exalted 
destiny I Yet this world, with all the pomp and power 
attendant on its possession ; this world, whose sovereignty 
in prospect would so absorb every faculty of our natiue, is 
declared by our Saviour to be far inferior in value to a single 
soul. To one accustomed to estimate every thing by a 
worldly standard, this may appear at first a startling propo- 
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sition. Yet even such a man cannot withhold his assent, 
when he considers the excellent Ucature of the soul itself, ihe 
eternity of existence to which it is destined, and the surprising 
proofs of the estimate at which it is held by higher intellects 
than ours. 

And in the first place, the soul is spiritual in its nature. 
Accordingly, it possesses qualities peculiar to itself, and far 
superior to those which are inherent in the material substances 
around us. Indeed, of a nature so far superior is soul to 
matter, that the ancient philosophers supposed that they 
could describe the Deity himself in no higher or more signi- 
ficant terms, than when they denominated him “ the soul 
of the universe.” Incoriect as was this notion of heathen 
philosophy, it may nevertheless serve to furnish us with an 
illustration of the superior dignity, of the exalted nature, of 
the soul. As God pervades the universe, directing and con- 
trolling its complicated operations ; so the human soul, in a 
far lower sphere it is true, and with far inferior yet similar 
powers, rules with absolute dominion that tabernacle of clay 
in which it dwells. Is God infinitely superior to the universe 
of matter which he governs ? In like manner, though not 
in equal degree, is the soul of man superior to the frame 
which it inhabits, and to the kindred earth from which that 
frame was formed. 

The nature of the soul we cannot, it is true, precisely 
determine. It is an essence too subtile for human examina- 
tion ; but its qualities we are enabled to perceive and to 
appreciate. It has affections ; from whose exercise may be 
derived the purest and most exquisite enjoyment; upon 
whose existence depend all the important relations of social 
and domestic life; from whose proper cultivation arises 
much that is useful, and all that is endearing, in individuals 
or in the species. These affections, it is true, are sometimes 
sources of pain as well as pleasure. Misfortune may befall 
those that are dear to us, and through theirs inflict a wound 
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upon our hearts. Disapj)ointment in friendship, or in love, 
may poison one of the streams of our affections, and drive it 
Ixick to the fountain whence it sprung, to taint and to em- 
bitter all its waters. Death may wrest from our bosom some 
fondly cherished object, and fill the “ aching void” with un- 
availing anguish. Yet even in the midst of such afflictions, 
we cannot wish that our liearts were hardened into marble 
we cuiuiot but perceive that our misery is owing, not to the 
origiiiJil constitution of the soul, but to those fruitful springs 
of evil which sin has introduced into the world. Nor does 
there breathe tlie man who would w illingly divest himself 
of these constituents of liis nature. No matter how deeply 
his feelings have been wounded ; no matter how cruelly his 
alFections have been wronged ; no matter if the outrages of 
his fellow s have (h iven him from the haunts of men, to dwell 
a solitary hermit in the wihlcrness ; even there, even in such 
a desolation of the heart, he will derive his dearest earthly 
consolation from the revival of those seared and withered 
affections, and from their expansion upon all even the in- 
animate objects around him. Thus, though a proud and 
unfeeling philosophy may tell us that the affections are 
deserving only of exclusion from our breasts, there is an 
instinct in our nature which points out their excellence and 
value, and teaches us to preserve them as a part of the noble 
structure of the soul. 

The soul has other faculties. It has powers of imagina- 
tion, which multiply the enjoyments of man ; and, w^hen 
properly directed, amend and ennoble his character, by pu- 
rifying the grosser materials of which it is composed. What 
a charm does it add to the scenery of nature ! How superior 
to that which is perceived through the same medium of the 
senses by the animal creation ! The eagle, it is true, may 
gaze with pleasure on that beetling cliff, for it is the abode 
of its young; the fawn may bound with delight through 
yonder grove, and enjoy its verdant foliage and its cooling 
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shades ; the mute inhabitants of the lake below may sport 
amidst its waters, and admire the sparkling of the wave as 
the sunbeam enters the transparent element ; but to man, 
imagination gives the power of admiring them all, and of 
deriving from the scene a far more exalted and more exqui- 
site enjoyment. But a more excellent faculty of the soul is 
reason. Do you ask for proofs of its excellence ? Behold 
them in the various institutions of society; in that social 
compact which it establishes to preserve our race from a state 
of worse than brutal barbarism ; in the wholesome restraints 
imposed by government for the general good ; in that civil 
liberty which is congenial to man as a reasonable being, and 
is his only refuge from tyranny and violence. Mark how 
it appropriates to their most useful ends the various agents 
and substances in nature ; how it divests even the lightning 
of its power to harm, and subdues the elements to the con- 
venience of man. Follow it as it expatiates through ilie 
fields of physical research ; as it traces the appearances of 
nature to their sources, and brings them all to light ; from 
the obvious cause of the simplest phenomenon, to that mys- 
terious principle which keeps our planet in its orbit, and 
preserves the wondrous harmony of the universe of God. 

It is, however, the peculiar excellence of the human 
soul, that all its fKrwers are capable of application to 
moral subjects, to those eternal distinctions between right 
and wrong, which existed in the uncreated mind “ before 
the mountains were brought forth, or the earth and the world 
were formed to those wonderful operations of power, of 
wisdom and of mercy, which are displayed in the govern- 
ment of God, to the consistency, the beauty, and the 
grandeur which exist in infinite perfection in the character 
of Jehovah. Touched by grace from above, it may learn 
to appreciate as well as to admire ; to exercise towards the 
father of its existence that filial reverence which befits a 
creature ; that humility and penitence which become a fallen 
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being; that love which his mercy and long-suffering 
demand ; that faith which lifts the soul to heaven in joyful 
confidence ; assimilates it to the purer spirits who inhabit 
there, and teaches it to aspire, though with no unholy ambi- 
tion, to the attainment of that image of its Maker in which 
it was originally formed. This susceptibility of heavenly 
influences is indeed the crown of human endowments, the 
true glory of our nature ; without which, reason were insuf- 
ficent for our guidance, and conscience blind to our imper- 
fections ; without which hope w ere “ the dream of a shadow,” 
and faith the confidence of a madman ; without which the 
high purposes of our creation had been defeated by the fail, 
and man forever left to herd with brutes, and, like the 
Babylonian of old, “ to eat grass (is oxen and be wet with 
the dew^s of heaven.” Such are the faculties, intellectual 
and moral, of the human soul. How infinitely superior to 
the inert (jualities of matter, to the mere animal instincts oL 
the brute creation ! 

But ill the second jdace. The soul contains within itself 
a principle of immortality, which adds immeasurably to its 
excellence. Every thing else in our W'orld is subject to 
decay. The fairest flower must wdther ; the tallest oak of 
the forest must waste away and fall ; man’s own body must 
sink into the grave and return to its kindred dust; the 
proudest palace that his hands have built must crumble into 
ruins; the most extensive empire must decline and pass 
away ; the fame which we vainly call immortal must fade 
and be forgotten ; the earth itself must cease its revolutions, 
and perish in the final conflagration. But the soul, more 
noble, more excellent than them all, shall nevei die. Igno- 
rant of decay, it shall live on throughout the boundless ages 
of eternity. Eternity ! Upon the very borders of that undis- 
covered country imagination pauses ; or if it attempts to 
cross the infinite extent, returns fatigued with unavailing 
#orts; since far beyond the point of its utmost penetration. 
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a wider, and still a wider region, a region growing wider 
forever, remains to be explored. But the soul, unable as it 
is now to comprehend the extent of its own existence, shall 
hereafter traverse the whole of the infinite expanse, though 
it shall never arrive at the termination of its journey. Won- 
derful paradox ! yet true as it is wonderful ! Again, the soul 
derives a relative value far superior to that which arises out 
of the excellence of its faculties, or even the eternity of its 
existence, from the consideration that this eternity is to be 
spent in happiness without alloy, or misery without allevia- 
tion. That this consideration is true, will not admit of a 
doubt. Else why is it that in this lower world. Almighty 
Justice suffers the oppression of virtue and the exaltation of 
vice ? Why is it that the military murderer is often exalted 
to a throne, though the blood of slaughtered thousands cry 
from the ground to heaven for vengeance, and tlio wrongs of 
injured millions sit heavy on his soul? Why is it that the 
good man is often stripped of fortune, fiicnds and kindred^ 
and left to sink broken hearted into an untimely grave? 
“ Verily there is a reward for the righteous : verily he is a 
God that judgeth in the earth.” Reason acknowledges the 
truth of revelation when she informs us of a heaven and a 
hell. 

That this consideration is of infinite importance, will 
appear from a moment’s consideration of these far different 
states of being. How ecstatic must be the emotions of the 
soul when it finds itself clothed in its immortal garb ; trans- 
ferred to the “ heavenly Jerusalem, the city of the living 
God when it looks around on those eternal “ mansions 
prepared from the foundation of the world,” or regards the 
innumerable company of angels that inhabit them ; or gazes 
with a far stronger than an eagle’s vision on the resplendent 
glories of the Majesty on high ! How incalculable shall be 
its felicity in those blest abodes ! There its pure and perfect 
affections shall be able to comprehend in one bond nf univer- 
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sal love the countless “ spirits of the just made perfect and 
to centre with fixed intenseness and infinite enjoyment on 
the benevolent author of its existence, the merciful bestower 
of its happiness. There it shall expatiate in the wide regions 
of the universe of being, and ascend, through the various 
degrees of dignity and glory, to God, the fountain of all. 
There it shall “ see Him as he is it shall look back upon 
the world which is no more, and trace through all the 
changes of its eventful history, the wisdom of his Providence; 
it shall comprehend more fully that scheme of man’s redemp- 
tion which bafilcs the intellect of angels, and perceive in the 
mysterious transaction the greatness of his mercy ; from its 
elevated station it shall look abroad throughout the universe, 
and recognise his presence in every world, and in every 
corner of that world’s domain ; it shall witness perhaps some 
new exertion of his creative power, and rank itself among 
those “ morning stars,” those “ sons of God,” who again shall 
hiiil w ith songs and shouts of joy the display of his Omnipo- 
tence. The capacity of the soul for such enjoyments 
will increase with its duration. We have observed the 
progress of the soul in this life. We have seen the mind 
of infancy satisfied with vacancy or intent upon a toy ; we 
have marked its gradual expansion under the influence of 
exciting circumstances and continual exercise; we have 
seen it arrive at all the strength and vigor of confirmed man- 
hood, and in after years attain an increase of powers by a 
corresponding increase of opportunities for knowledge. How 
then must the faculties of the soul expand and brighten and 
ascend in heaven ! in that blest region where holy minds 
shall meet in contact, receiving and communicating stores of 
exalted knowledge ; wdiere a field for contemplation shall be 
opened as wide as the universe, as sublime as the character 
of Jehovah; where he that is “perfect in wisdom” shall 
point the way, and every moment shall be crowded with new* 
operations of the power, with fresh displays of the goodness 
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and omniscience of God. Such is the state of the soul in a 
future world of bliss ! how numerous, how ecstatic its enjoy- 
ments ! how sublime, how rapturous its prospects! 

But man, altA, is subject to the loss of all this happiness : 
not by a cessation of its existence ; for that will be each lost 
one’s wish when he calls upon the rocks and mountains to 
cover him, and vainly hopes that that hell which “ is moved 
from beneath to wait him at his coming,” might prove indeed 
a “ second death but by condemnation to a state compared 
to which annihilation, abhorrent as it is to every principle of 
our nature, to every aspiration of the soul, would seem like 
happiness. But I forbear : no tongue can adequately tell tlie 
horrors of that state, no language can describe those — 

Regions of sorrow — doleful shades, where peace 
“ And rest can never dwell — hoi>c never come, 

That comes to all, but torture without end 
Still urges” 

How is the value of the soul enhanced in our eyes, when 
we view it thus in the light of eternity ! How forcibly is the 
conviction brought home to our bosoms, that it shall not 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul 1” 

But in the third place. The true value of the human 
soul is exhibited in its strongest point ol’ view by a conside- 
ration of the estimate at which it is held by the superior 
orders of creation, and by the all-wise Author of its being. 
We have received it from the lips of “ Him who cannot lie,” 
that “ there is joy in the presence of the angels of God over 
one sinner that repenteth.” Observe, over the- repentance of 
a single soul. Suppose then for a moment, that by a decree 
of the Almighty, this earth again were swept of all the 
active millions that now swarm upon its surface ; and that 
instead of a surviving family, as in the days of Noah, a single 
individual alone were left the sole inheritor of all its vast 
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domains. Why is it that the hosts of heaven continue still 
to bend an attentive eye on this far distant planet ? Is it to 
mark with what precise exactness it accomplishes its days and 
months and years ? Is it to observe the dreary stillness that 
pervades its depopulated regions, or contemplate the hue of 
universal death that lias gathered on its aspect and deformed 
its beauties ? No : it is an object of still greater interest that 
attracts their eager gaze ; it is that single soul, inoie valuable 
in itself than all that earth possesses of beauty and of 
grandeur, which causes tliem to stoop from their exalted 
thrones in fixed attention. That soul repents ; it casts its 
load of unshared misery — the intolerable burden of unpar- 
doned sin, at the foot of the cross ; it receives the promised 
rest; immediately there is joy in the celestial courts ; anew 
emotion of deliglit pervades the bosoms of the heavenly host, 
from the lowest in the scale of angelic being to “ Gabriel 
who standeth in the presence of God.” What then must be 
the value of that soul whose progress can attract the scrutiny 
of angels ; whose safety can create a jubilee in heaven ! 

The mighty work w hich God has performed in its behalf, 
affords us a proof of the value which his perfect wisdom 
attaches to the human soul. He sent his own Son into the 
world to restore it to that brightness it had lost, to preserve 
it from that eternal condemnation to wdiich it was exposed. 
This was, it is tiue, an act of infinite condescension, of 
boundless mercy. Yet can we think the eternal Son would 
have “ left the glory which he had with the Father,” aban- 
doned the throne of heaven, to be born in the likeness of 
sinful flesh, and to suffer an ignominious death upon the 
cross ; can we think he would have done all tliis to pre- 
serve from actual annihilation a mass of matter a thousand 
limes larger than this earth on which we dwell, yon glorious 
^un itself, or to remove that sentence of final dissolution 
vhich even now rests on all the countless m3rriads of worlds 
the material universe? Oh no ! it was the soul, the im- 
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mortal soul, the soul capable of endless torment and of eternal 
lu^iness, of torment how excruciating, and of happiness 
how exquisite ! — it was the soul alone that could present, 
even to infinite mercy, an adequate motive for such a 
sacrifice. 

“ What,” then, “ shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul ?” Should Satan now 
appear to us, as to our Saviour of old, in a material fonu ; 
should he transjwrt us, as he did the “ Son of Man,” to some 
lofty mountain, and there display l)efore our astonished vision 
the kingdoms of the world ; should he then proceed to offer 
all their power and their glory in exchange for our immortal 
soul, what would be our decision at that awful moment ? 
Perhaps, startled by the bold and open approach of the fiend, 
we might defy the tempter, and hold fast our integrity. 
At least, such may be our thoughts when we contemplate 
at a distance the supposed temptation. Yet blind, alas ! to 
our real situation, are there not many among us who aspire, 
not indeed after empire, who seek not indeed the don\inion 
of a world, but who are content to barter for a far le.ss equi- 
valent, for a little golden dust, a few ephemeral enjoyments, 
a breath of popular applause, “ the pleasures of sin for a 
season to barter for these unsubstantial and fleeting pos- 
sessions, the eternal welfare of their immortal souls ! Oh 
folly of man ! whither art thou tending ? To death — ^thc 
grave — to everlasting wo. Oh sacred wisdom ! whither art 
thou fled? “Man knoweth not the place thereof; neither 
is it found in the land of the living.” “ Oh, give us wisdom, 
that sitteth by thy throne ! and reject us not from among 
thy children !” 
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PARENTAL AFFECTION— A FRAGMENT. 

WRITTEN AT TllE ACE OP TWENTY-ONE. 


It is a wise provision of the Author of our being, that love 
of t-hc parent to his offspring. It is a natural principle, 
tcntling to the preservation of the si^ecies and the expansion 
of tlic heart; it is an in.^ti active feeling, which needs no aid 
Ironi arginneni ; it is a glowing impulse, beyond the power 
of time and chance to extinguish. Wc love, indeed, what- 
ever \vc havci cherished, he it hut a brute that owes its com- 
fort to our kindness, nay but a plant which we have nursed 
into luxuriance : hvnv much more then the child upon whom 
wc have lavished the fondest cares and the most anxious 
vigilance ! I have seen a mother watching the slumbers of 
her infant ofispring. The dying cadence of that murmured 
song ; the breathless stillncs.s which succeeds its music ; the 
faze, now fixed in fondness on her child, now turned to 
icaven, imploring future blessings on its head ; express to 
very feeling of the heart the intenseness of maternal love, 
have seen the same gentle being cmplo3’^ed in soothing the 
iprice of w’ayward childhood. Those persuasive arts, the 
\stinct of affection ; those cheering tones, in which pity’s 
If has seemed to speak ; that enduring tenderness, which 
rseveres in spite of disap|X)intment in its consolatory task ; 
speak a patient love, which, though born of earth, may 
nost vie with tliat inspired charity, whose divinest character 
3 that it “ suffereth long and is kind.” I have seen the 
thcr hovering around the couch of her sick child. That 
rious brow, that troubled and yet watchful eye, who tlia^ 
beheld can forget 7 I have seen the gladness of a mo- 
’s joy. It beamed in smiles on her reviving offspring, * 
the cheerful light of day upon exulting nature. I have 
9L. IT. 59 
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sQMi the anguifih of a mother’s grief. She sat, like R^fad, 
wseejHQg £»- her child, and refusing to be comforted, because 
it was not. 

Nor is this affection confined to the mother’s gentle bosom. 
It is no less dominant in the father’s heart. 

The father, whos#> authority, in show 
When most severe and mustering all its three, 

Is hot the graver countenance of love.” 

1 i|iave seen the father returned from the new-made grave 
of hi* depaited child. That i?elf-centeied look ; that wan- 
dering, uninterested gaze ; that wintry smile ; seemed as of 
one whose soul, already gone Itefore, was even now com- 
muning with the unforgotten dead. Thou, O Heavenly 
Parent, thou alone couldst sustain him, as he meditated 
almost to madness on the treasure he had lost; as he 
recalled the recollection of that helpless infancy which hiif* 
care had cherished, of tlmt thoughtless youth which his 
parental hand had restrained and guided ; as he traced the 
progress of tliose virtues implanted by his precejits, and 
remembered the character and attainments of that mind, into 
which he seemed txi hiive transfused his own. 
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